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Character  Sketch: 

Lord  Cromer. 


New  Serial :  Carette  of  Sark. 


By  John  Oxenham. 


PREPARING    FOR    THE    HAGUE    CONFERENCE. 

STARVING    RUSSIA. 

CURRENT    HISTORY    IN    CARICATURE. 

PROGRESS    OF    THE   WORLD. 


KfcVlhW  Ur  KtVlbWS  rUK  AUS  I  kalasia,  i  .  ami  «j.  duuuhix,  iwch 

I  Registered  at  the  G.I'  tor  transmission  by  post  aa  a  newspaper. J 


fV|     CTIVpC    FOR   PIANOS,    MUSIC   AND   ALL   MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS. 

V3  I—  C  I    ^1      ^O  Sole  Agents:  STEIMWAY.  BLUTHMER  &  "  FAHR"  PIANOS.    Own,  or  from  ft*,  per  month. 

272  COLLINS  ST..  MELB. 
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Sole  Ageatt:  STEIMWAY.  BLUTHMER  &  "  FAHR"  PIAMOS.    U*sh.  or  from  2<m.  per  month. 
If  you  rtqulre  »  Son*,  W»lt*.  or  Piece  of  Mueio,  C»ll  or  Write  to  W   H.  GLEN  &  Co 


12,000    LbS.    BREAKING    STRAIN 

OF    THE    CYCLONE    SPRING    COIL    FENCE. 

An  ordinary  6-wire  Fence  weighs 
about  a  ton  to  the  mile.  A  42  in. 
Cyclone  Snrinsc  Coil  Pence  made  of 
No.  9  and  11  gange  wire,  crow-tied 
with  No.  13  at  every  foot,  weighs  25 
CAT.  to  the  mile.  The  increase  in 
strength  is  far  greater  than  the  in- 
creased weight  indicates,  seeing  that 
the  perfect  web  of  the  whole  fence 
absorbs  any  shock. 

"  THE  CYCLONE  SPRING  COIL  FENCE  IS  A  GOOD  FENCE.'1 

It    Is   the   Most    Durable.  Has  the   Greatest  Stopping   Power,  Is  the   Strongest. 

The   Most    Ea>ily    handled,  Gives  the    Least  Trouble,  The   Most   Reliable, 

And    Is    Ultimately  THE   CHEAPEST   FENCE   FOR   AUSTRALIAN   USE. 


BEenusE 


The  crimps  in  the  horizontal  lines  make  it  elastic. 

The  crossties,  one  foot  apart,  form  a  perfect  web  which  will 
ho!d  any  stock,  large  or  small. 

Resisting  power  is  immense.  Any  strain  is  distributed  over 
thj  whole  fence 


It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  pouts  further  apart  than  in 
ordinary  fences. 

No  wire  holes  are  needed. 

A  breach  does  not  affect  the  whole  fenc*>,  and  can  be 
quickly  repaired. 


It  is  easily  erected,  and  needs  no  after  straining. 
IT   IS   SENT   OUT   IN   5-CHAIN    ROLLS,    AND   IN    VARIOUS   HEIGHTS. 


ILLU8TRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  &.  Gate  Co., 

SWANSTON     STREET     (Corner    of    Franhlin    St.),     MELBOURNL,     VICTORIA. 


NOVELS  AND  POETS. 


CHARLES  O'MALLEY;  Charles  Lever's  stirring  romance, 
tolling  of  the  adventures  of  an  Irish  officer  In  the 
Napoleonic  Wars. 

OONINGSBY;  one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the 
statesman  novelist.  Lord  Beaconsneld. 

THE  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS:  A  stirring  tale  of  the  days  of 
Wallace,   by  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  master 
piece.  Tells  of  the  stern,  early  Puritan  doings  in 
America. 


charming  story  of   the  Scottish    border 

til  J 


ALDERSYDE; 

written  most  graphically  by  Annie  8.  Swan. 

NEOMI:     THE    BRIGAND'S    DAUGHTER;     the    title    ex 

plains   itself.    The  novel   is   one   of  the   most   popular         0 
of  that  popular  writer,  S.   Baring-Gould. 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.    An  epoch-making  book,   by  Mr*  7 

H.     Beecher-Stowe.      A     tale     of     the     slave     days     in 
America.  • 

i     THE   FIFTH   FORM  OF  ST.  DOMINIC'S:    one  of   the   beet 

.nones    of    school    days    in    England.      Bright     having  9 

lenty  of  incident.    By  T.  Barnes  Reed. 

•     ROUND    THE    WORLD    IN    EIGHTY     DAYS;     by     Jules 

Verne.     This    is    one    of    the    few   stories    which    give        l0 
some  idea  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

>     THE    TRUE     HISTORY    OF    JOSHUA     DAVID8ON ;       by 

Mrs.   E.   Lynn  Linton.  U 

[     LAY   DOWN   YOUR  ARMS.     A  thrilling  tale  of  the  four 
great  European   Wars.  1870-1,   by  Baroness  Snttner. 

I     FRANKENSTEIN,    or    THE    MODERN    PROMETHEUS       by         12 
Mrs.  Shelley. 

Send  only  Is.  4d.  (is.  gd.  If  ttimpi,  and  the  twelve  novc 
•or  2s.  6d.  the  whole  library  of  twenty-four  volumes  will  be 


TWELVE  NOVELS  tor  1/4.     (15  in  Stamps.) 
TWELVE   POEMS  for  1,4.    (15  in  Stamps.; 

Nothing  Better  Jor  Family  Reading  can  bejound. 

THJ!  EARTHLY  PARADISE;  by  William  Morris,  btonea 
from  tins  great  masterpiece  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  present-day  poets,  told  in  prose,  with  oopioua 
extracts  in  verse,  by  special  permission  of  the  autnor 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT,  Lb. 
Wordsworth  of  America.  This  edition  contains  speci- 
mens of  all  his  various  styles. 

CH1LDE  HAROLD'S  PLLORIMAUE  The  book  ooaimoi 
tne  second  portion  of  Lord  Byron's  greatest  master 
piece.  It  is  more  popular  than  the  first,  as  it  deals 
with   the  poets  wandering  in   better  known   lands 

POEMS  OF  LIBERTY.  PROORESS  AND  LABOUR,  by  John 
Greenleaf-Whittier,  the  Quaker  Poet  of  America.  Ha 
has  been  called  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Suffrage 

WHITTIER'S  POEMS,  contains  his  autobiographical 
poems  and  selections  from  the  verse  he  wrote  against 
slavery. 

OOWPER'S  POEMS.  Including  a  collection  of  all  bit 
poems  relating  to  animals. 

LEGENDS  AND  BALLADS.  A  Selection  of  the  beet 
known   legends  and   ballads  in  the  English    tongue 

BT.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON.  That  portion  of 
Spencer's  Faerie  Queene  which  tolls  of  the  adventures 
of  the  Red  Cross  K right. 

THE  CANTERBURY  TALES.  In  whloh  Geoffrey  Chancer 
tells  of  a  pilgrimage  from  London  to  Canterbury  five 
centuries  ago. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE,  and  other  poems,  by 
Thomas  Campbell.  The  Scottish  poet  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  battle  poems.  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  Hohen 
llnden. 

THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  KEATS.  This  "  Poet  of  Beauty  " 
lived  but  25  years,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  19th  century.  All  his  best  masterpiece* 
are  included  in  the  volume. 

IRISH  MELODIES,  and  other  poems,  by  the  greatest  of 
Irish   poets,  Thomas  Moore. 

le  or    the  twelve    poets    will    be    eent    you    by  return, 
eent,  post  free. 
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Japan  :  "  Most  honoured  sir,  I  hope  that  my  honoured 
foot  is  not  in  your  way." 

Every  day  the  United  States  finds  that  it  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  to  compete  with  Japan  in  Asiatic  trade. 
— News  It, 
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WT*  HAVE  YOU 

TRIED      «*         at 

SHOPPING  BY  POST? 


If  you  have  not,  study  our  advertisements,  and  write  to  our  adver- 
tisers, and  see  whether  they  will  not  serve  you  as  satisfactorily  as  if 
you    shopped    in    person. 

Whether  it  be  Machinery  or  Tea,  Buggies  or  Hair  Restorer,  Gates  or 
Biscuits,  Patent  Medicines  or  Books,  that  you  require,  write  our  Adver- 
tisers and  test  their  goods. 

It  is  our  wish  that  the  advertisements  in  this  magazine  be  read  by 
its  readers  "The  Review  of  Reviews  "  is  a  high-class  production,  the  best 
magazine  of  its  class  in  Australasia,  and  we  refuse  to  take  advertisements 
from  all  and  sundry.  We  discriminate  between  firms  to  whom  we  apply 
for  advertisemants.  The  appearance  of  an  advertisement  in  "The  Review 
of  Reviews"  is  a  proof  that  the  firm  advertising  is  a  reputable  one,  and 
that  its  representations  are  genuine.  We  want  readers  of  "The  Review 
of  Reviews"  to  have  confidence  in  its  advertisers. 

Write  them,  and  try  them  ! 

BUY  WELL-ADVERTISED  GOODS. 

In  recent  years  methods  of  shopping  and  purchasing  have  changed. 
Purchasers  do  not  buy  goods  on  chance,  but  they  rely  on  the  reputation 
of  well-known,  well-advertised  brands.  In  this  extensive  advertising  cus- 
tomers find  security,  for  the  marit  of  an  article  is  soon  found  out,  and 
the  thing  not  up  to  description  goes  down  Constant  advertising  of  an 
article  is  therefore  an  excellent  guarantee  of  that  article's  worth. 

Misrepresent  a  line  of  goods  in  advertising  and  it  is  as  good  as  dead. 
The  public  will  not  be  imposed  upon. 

In  a  good-class  magazine  like  "The  Review  of  Reviews,"  advertisements 
can  be  relied  on.  The  management  exercises  great  care  that  none  but 
reliable  advertisements  are  accepted. 

Don't  take  chances  in  buying.  Buy  well-known  goods  advertised  in 
our  columns  by  our  clients. 

"THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA." 
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Auckland  Graphic.] 

"  Jtist  think,  William  !  Probably  the  only  pleasant  break 
in  the  monotonous  lives  of  these  poor  people  is  an  occa- 
sional passer-by  like  ourselves." 


Novelties   Every   MaiL 


.SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED.. 


SHAVE, 


Tailor,  Hosier,  Shirt-Maker 


AND 


Ladies'  Tailor. 


260  COLLINS  ST., 

MELBOURNE 

(Next   Mullen's). 


HORNSBY 


$7.;     -      if  1 

* 
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SUCTION 

GAS 
PLANTS. 

Saving  of  50  to  80  per 
cent,  over  Steam  or 
Electricity. 


GAS 
ENGINES. 

f  11,000 

IN    DAILY  USE. 


OIL 
ENGINES 

Are  Still  Unequalled. 


I 


655-667  Bourke-st.,  Melbourne, 
.   Cor.  Hay  &  Sussex-sts.,  Sydney. 


REID  &    GRAY,   Agents  for   New   Zealand. 


J* 


LIGHT  NOURISHMENT  FOR  GENERAL   USE 

A  complete  Food,  made  from  pure 
rich  milk,  and  whole  wheat,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre-digested 
during  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
ideal  diet  for  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 
and  the  Aged,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
water  only. 

The  "Allenburys"  DIET  is  a  food 
for  Adults  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  "Allenburys"  Foods  for  Infants. 

FULL   PARTICULARS   ON   APPLICATION    TO 

ALLEN    &   HANBIRYS    Ltd.,    BRIDGE    and    LOFTDS    STREETS,    SYDNEY. 
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'  Youi    Hand   Has  a  Lot  to  "Do—Help  HI 

'  "SWAN"  Fountain  Pens 

THE.    GUARANTEED     BEST. 

SOLD    BY    ALL,    STATIONERS. 


Every  Point  for  Every  Hand  and  Worh. 

Wholesale  Only 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD,  27  Jamleson  St.  Sydney. 

U-  A.  Burke.) 

sfssMMMs. 


The  best  solution  of  the 
Hand-rearing    Problem. 

In  course  of  preparation    it    changes 

the  indigestible  curd  of  the  milk  with 

is  mixed  in  such  a  manner   that  it  is  easily 

ted.     Infants  thrive  on  it  ;  delicate  and  aged 

persons  enjoy  it. 

er's  Food  is  sold  by  Chemists,   6rc,  everywhere. 


A    LIBRARY   OF    POETRY 

For  20/» 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Dainty  and  Attractive  Volumes,  containing  the  best  poetry  of  the  Master  Poets  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century.    The  contents  of  each  volume  have  been  most  carefully  selected  so 

as  to  include  only  the  best  works  of  each  poet  represented  in  the  series. 

The  possessor  of  this  set  will  have  In  the  most  convenient  form,  the  best  and  noblest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  last 
century.  In  these  dozen  volumes  h«  will  find  the  poems  that  will  give  him  the  highest,  healthiest,  and  most  enduring  pleasure.  As 
his  mood  changes  he  can  turn  the  leaves  of  volume  after  volume,  finding  inspiration  for  the  struggle  of  life,  consolation'  and  comfort 
for  seasons  of  trial  and  of  sorrow,  entertainment  for  the  jaded  brain  or  the  idle  hour,  and  pure  pleasure  at  all  times. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  make  these  little  volumes  pleasant  companions.  The  type  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  the  sise  con- 
venient, the  binding  attractive — in  short,  the  Little  Masterpiece  Library  of  poets  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  every  home. 

The  books  are  bound  in  green  cloth  (6  In.  a  4  la.)  The  type  Is  clear  and  distinct,  and  there  are  2500  pages  in  all  In  the  set.  The 
twelve  volumes  Include  the  best  poems  of 


BURNS  (with  Glossary) 

TENNYSON 

ROBERT    &    Mrs.    BROWNING 

WORDSWORTH 

M.    ARNOLD    &    COLERIDGE 

LONGFELLOW 


SCOTT    &    MACAULAY 

MINOR    AMERICAN     POETS 

KEATS    &    SHELLY 

LOWELL 

WHITTIER 

BYRON 


The  Library  fits  into  a  special  wooden  bookcase,  covered  with  dark  cloth,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the 
volumes. 

Residents  in  Vl(  t>ria  must  send  29.  extra  for  postage,  and  elsewhere  in  Australasia  3s.    The  books  and  case  are  strongly  packed, 
and  will  arrive  in  good  condition.    Address  orders  to 

THE     MANAGER, 

"The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia."  T.  and  G.  Building,  Melbourne. 


For  mutual  advantagr. 


-rite  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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His  Position. 

The  Railroad  Official:  "  It's  dividends  we  want    no  matter 
how  we  get  'em." 


Stall's  Books. 

The  way  to  purity  is  through  knowledge.        225th  Thousand. 

The  Self  and 
Sex  Series 

has  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of 

Dr.  John  Clifford, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  T.  Spurgeon, 
Dr.  Robt.  F.  Horton, 
Fred.  A.  Atkins, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Frances  E.  Willard, 
Lady  H    Somerset, 

Eminent  Physicians  and 
Hundreds  of  Others. 

SYTVAN1  S  STALL,  D.D. 
BOOKS    TO     MEN.       By  Sylvanua  Stall,  D.D. 
What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know 

Dnnirc    -r/-»    \Air\K*ctu       ByMra.  Mary  Wobd- Allen.  M.D.,  and 
BOOKS    TO    WOMEN.       '  Mr*  Emnm  F.  A.  Drake,  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  wife  Ought  to  Know 

What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 
4s.  net  per  cofry  ;  postage,  6:1.      Send  for  table  of  conten  s. 


VIR  PUBLISHING  CO.,  7A 


Imperial  Arc.ule,  I.udgate 
Circus.  London,  E.C. 


FREE 


Make  Big  Money 

We  sri  re  away  Talk inr  Machines, 
Gold  Watched,  Jewellery,  Ac, 
to  those  who  help  ua introduce  out  remedies.  Thia  Talking  Machine 
reproduces  Songs,  Speeches,  Band  Music,  &c,  and  can  be  used  at  all 
entertainments,  in  any  size  hall  or  room.  It  has  a  14-inch  Metal 
Amplifying  Horn,  with  Concert  Base  Many  of  our  agon  «  are  making 
big  money  by  giving  concerts  with  this  machine,  which  we  give  away 
Free.  Send  us  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  8  boxes 
of  our  New  Life  Vegetable  Pills  (Formulae  printed  on  each  box).  Sell 
them  at  1/-  a  box,  then  remit  us  the  8/-  received  and  we  will  promptly 
forward  you,  without  extra  expense  or  work,  the  valuable  premiums  as 
listed.  This  is  the  biggest  offer  ever  made,  and  you  will  be  delighted. 
We  are  an  old,  reliable  firm,  and  will  present  £10  in  cash  to  anyone 
who  can  prowe  we  do  not  do  as  we  say.  Our  Pills  are  good  sellers,  and 
we  are  anxioas  to  introduce  them  no  matter  what  it  coats  us.  Send 
at  once.'*  Don't  delay,  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try.  We  take  all  risk. 
ELECTINE  MEDICINE  CO.,    21  Ash  Streat,  Sydney 


HAVE 

YOU 

Seen 

OUR 


Some    Things    in     it    would 

MAKE  A  CATvLAUGH 

Uncommon  Watches,  Clocks, 
Optical  and  Scientific  Goods, 
Kducational  Apparatus,  Guns, 
Game*.  Pussies,  Toys,  Curi- 
osities, Novelties,  Perfumes, 
Toilet  Preparation*,  Medi- 
cines, Remarkable  Books, 
Labor-Saving  Notions  and 
Quaint  ami  Pretty  Articles 
that  cannot  be  got  elsewhere. 

Hundreds      of 
Illustrations 

Every  page  contains  some- 
thing interesting.  Send  your 
Name  and  Address  and  we 
will  post  this  Catalogue  to 
you  free  and  enclose  with  it 
las  long  as  the  stock  lasts)  a 
Wonderful  Optical 
Mysterious  Roentgen 
Do  not  delay  or  you  may  be  too  late. 


The   Union  Mfg.  &  Agency  Co., 

299  Elizabeth  Street.  Melbourne. 


ALeOHOLie 

iiiwi  111 1  ■■!  mwmmBmmm^^Kwmmmmmrm\rttn,mn*rwmmmm 

••»  \m  f\  ■■■»  ^"%  f^  Permanently  cured  at  pa- 
L  \[  i  L  ^^  ^^  tient'8  own  home  in  3  to  7 
/»  \  §  ^%  ^%  weeks,  by  the  recognised 
1bb»#%^b»>  ftaw^a/  ^«/  TURVEY  TREATMENT,  with- 
^__^^^^^^__^_^^^_  °ut  inconvenience.  Result 
•"Ba^^^^^^^^^^^— ■■  assured.  Success  testified 
by  officials  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society- 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Report  of  Public  Test  sent  free. 
Mr.  Thomas  Holmes,  the  famous  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  "  Indispensable  In 
my  work.'  The  Chronicle  says:  "A  remarkable  suc-ess." 
THE  ONLY  SYSTEM  UNDER  ENGLISH  MCDICAL  DlREi  TIOW. 
Write  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Turvey 
Treatment  Co.  Ltd.,  19  Amber  ley  House.  Norfolk  8treet, 
Strand,  London. 
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The  Political  Top  Season  is  On. 
Trying  to  Bpike  the  Tup. 
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Your  Infant  Will 
Thrive  on 

Heaves 
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Food! 


"AN  EXCELLENT  FOOD, 

admirably    adapted    to    the 
wants  of  Infants." — 

Sir  CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  C.B..M.D.. 

Professor  tf  Chemistry.  R.S.C.I. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Dublin. 
City  and  County  Analyst. 


Purveyors  by  Special  Appointment  to 
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H.I.M.  THE 


EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia 

is  far  and  away  the  best  Monthly  Paper  published  in  Australasia.  It  is 
not  only  the  best  man's  and  woman's  paper,  but  the  best  paper  that 
the  man  or  woman  of  leisure  can  buy.  As  no  other  paper  does,  it 
gives,  month  by  month,  a  resume  of  the  world's  doings,  and  the  best 
thoughts  of  its  best  writers. 


^T Z N 

Go    the    V/fanatjer 

Z/he  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia, 

Tj.  <Sc  S,  jCi'fo  jfssurano?   ffiui/dina,  Owanston-s*. ,    vlfoib. 

R/ease    send   mo   Z7he  Review    of  Reviews  for   jfustra/asia   for 

TJweive  yjfonths,   beginning for  which  S  enclose  Sj 6 

KMr. 


97a me  \  Mrs 
r  {  Miss 


; 


Address  . 
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The  OlcTMan—  By  Ginger!     Them's  the  only  kind  of  bitters 
"** "  f^  that  seem  to  suit  my  taste  any  more. 


By  Appointment  to 


H.M.  The  King 
and 


H.R.H.  The 
Prince  of  Wales. 


w  SALT  Q 

THE   "HOSPITAL," 
London,  October  13th,   1906, 

says  :— 

"  This  compound  salt  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  children. 
It  is  economical,  and  when 
used  instead  of  common  salt 
in  bread-making,  adds  to  the 
phosphatic  value  of  the  bread." 

Wholesale  Agents: — Peterson  6r>  Co.* 
Melbourne. 


sViemoiTjyieans 
JVIoney^ 

There  can  be  no  d  >ubi  I  possession  of 

a  really  good  memory  is  indispensable  to  a  man's 
success  in  life.  A  man  who  has  a  defective 
memory  is  seriously  handicapped  in  the  struggle  ; 
he  has  practically  no  chance  of  attaining  a  high 
position.  The  men  "on  top "  are  always  the 
men  with  the  best  memori  use  all   brain- 

work  depends  upon  memory.  Not  only  does  a 
good  memory  ensure  better  brain-work  :  it  mini- 
mises the  effort,  the  time,  the  worry. 

There  is  probably  no  one  who  could  not  im- 
prove his  position  if  he  could  but  improve  his 
memory,  and  there  is  probably  no  memory  so 
good  or  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  improved, 
strengthened  and  developed  by 

Pelman's   System  of 

Memory   Training. 

Mr.  Pelman,  by  the  success  of  his  system,  has 
demonstrated  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  scien- 
tific, educational  and  business  world,  the  fact  that  it 
is  just  as  possible  to  develop  the  natural  memory  by 
a  proper  course  of  training  as  it  is  possible  to 
develop  the  muscles  of  the  body  by  proper  physical 
exercises.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  method,  and 
that  this  system  is  the  correct  method  is  amply  proved 
by  its  consistent  success. 

Students  all  over  the  world  testify  to  the  marvellous 
mental  improvement  effected  by  the  course  ;  business 
men,  lawyers,  teachers,  elocutionists,  linguists,  clergy- 
men, and  doctors  are  unanimous  as  to  its  merits. 
The  leading  newspapers  of  the  globe  approve  it,  and 
men  of  recognised  position  in  intellectual  circles 
pronounce  it  practical  and  successful.  It  is  no  mere 
theory,  but  a  thoroughly  practical  system  whirl 
velops  the  NATURAL  memory;  it  is  founded  upon 
well-known  psychological  principles,  and. 
tiously  followed,  cannot  fail  to  benefit  studenl 

If  you  are  interested,  and  would  like  to  im  estigate 
these  matters  for  yourself,  you  are  invite  !  for 

a   copy   of  Mr.    Pelman's    treatise,     "  and 

Success,"  sent  post  free  upon  applicatio 

Distance  is  no  obstacle.     The   Pelma 
taught  by  correspondence,  and  the  CO 
can  be  mastered  in  five  weeks'  spare-time  study  of 
half-an-hour  each  day. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  Memory  Training. 
Write  to-day  tor  Free  Booklet,  "  Memory  and 
Success  "  (64  pp.,  illustrated),  and  learn  what  a 
simple  thing  it  is  to  train  your  Memory  to  serve 
you  faithfully. 

Address  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN  School  of  Memory,  gefjg  SfflS. 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


Thk  FAMOUS  REMEDY  For  Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  In  Australia 

COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    ASTHMA   AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Thosr  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of 
Breathing.  H  n  ■  r  Soreness  in  the  <  hest.  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  II  * 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voi  e, 
and  It  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  wh< :  e 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generaJy 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain.  

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


«"  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 


ASTHMA. 

A    II VK    YEARS    OASE. 


AT  TIMES   VERY    BAD  INDEED. 


QUICKLY    AND    COMPLETELY     tTRED    BY     HEARNE8 
BRONCHITIS  AND   ASTHMA   CUBE 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir.— For  five  or  six  years  1  was 
troubled  with  asthma,  at  times  very  bad  indeed.  1  was 
very  ill  just  after  Christmas,  so  sent  to  the  local  chemist 
for  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  and  Asthma  Cure.  I 
took  the  first  dose  on  going  to  bed.  and  was  not  trou- 
bled that  night.  I  finished  the  medicine,  and  have  not 
had  a  touch  of  the  asthma  since.  I  tell  everyone  about 
it.  M.   MUEEAY, 

Postmistress,  Pampoolah.  Mannine  River.  NSW 


BRONCHITIS    AND     ASTHMH. 


A    SYDNEY    RESIDENT    SUFFERED    FOR    OVER    SIXTY 
YEARS. 

SO   BAD   THAT    HE   DARE   NOT   STIi: 

RELIEVED   IN    A    FEW    MINUTES    BY    HEAENES 

BRONCHITIS  CURE. 


WOULD   GIVE   £50  FOR   THE   SAME   BENEFIT    RATHEB 
THAN    SUFF1 


Mr.   W.   G.   Hearne. 

Dear  Friend, — Chronic  Bronchitis  I  had  from  birth, 
nnd  I  am  now  66  years  old.  Some  time  back  I  con- 
tracted Asthma,  and  for  months  I  was  so  bad  that  any 
remedy  that  had  previously  relieved  smothering  was  of 
no  use  to  me.  I  was  so  bad  that  I  dared  not  stir,  and 
spent  the  worse  night  I  ever  had.  When  in  a  conver- 
sation, Mr.  March.  J. P.,  of  Balmain.  Sydney,  kindly  told 
me  that  a  friend  of  his  was  using  your  Bronchitis  (tire. 
and  that  it  was  good.  So  my  sister  bought  nic  a  bottle 
of  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  taking  the  first  dose 
I  could  breathe  a  little.  The  next  day  I  was  better,  and 
kept  getting  better  every  day.  To-day  I  am  better 
than  I  have  been  for  the  last  seven  years.  I  took  the 
medicine  as  directed,  six  bottles,  and  it  cost  me  less 
than  £1.  I  would  give  £60  for  tbe  same  benefit  rather 
than  suffer  as  I  did.  Please  make  what  use  of  this 
letter  you  think  fit.  if  by  so  doing  it  would  only 
cause  one  to  get  rid  of  this  fearful  complaint —Yours 
faithfully, 

WILLIAM   CANHAM. 
108  Curtis  Road.  Balmain,  Sydney. 


Mr.  Hearne,  Chemist. 

Sir,— I  am  thankful  to  Bay  that  the  medicine  you  sent 
for  Asthma  has  had  a  wonderful  effect.  I  have  not 
taken  all  the  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  I  did  not  need  it: 
therefore  I  send  you  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  your 
future  success.  I  myself  will,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
make  it  known  to  all  I  know.  I  am  73  years  of  age  — 
Yours  truly.  JOHN  BRAY. 

Alliance-street,  Clunes,  Victoria. 


HAV    ASTHMA 

A   SEVERE    ATTACK    RELIEVED    IN    TEN    MINUTES    BY 

HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS  CURE 

THE    EFFECT    WAS    WONDERFUL. 

Mr.  W.  (1.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir,— About  three  weeks  ago. 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  musty  chaff,  I  gradually  felt  a 
difficulty  to  breathe.  My  nose  began  to  run,  and  to  al! 
appearances  I  was  developing  a  severe  attack  of  Bron- 
chitis or  Asthma.  At  last,  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
I  then  tried  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  its  effect  was 
wonderful.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  I  was  all  right 
again.  Such  a  result,  and  so  quick,  astounded  me.  This 
is  no  exaggeration,  I  am  pleased  to  say.— Yours  truly, 

S.    II.    MA^O. 
Meredith,  Victoria. 


"  I    was    a    bronchial    subject   for   nearly  40  years,   but 
have  found  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  a  perfect  remedy.  ' 
K     EDHOUSE.   J.P.. 

Stawell  Breweryi 


Stawell,  Victoria. 
"  Your    Bronchitis    Cure    is    a    splendid    medicine.       It 
is  the  best  bedicine  I  have  ever  used  for  Coughs,  Colds 
on  the  Chest,  and  Sore  Throat. 

(Mrs.)    JOHN    McKENZIE. 

Werona,  Victoria 

"I  suffered  very  much  from  Asthma  for  four  years, 
and  tried  lots  of  so-called  cures,  without  deriving  any 
benefit.  I  got  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  No.  la, 
last  Friday,  and  a  bottle  of  your  No.  2  Medicine,  for 
obstinate  Asthma,  on  Saturday.  Since  the  first  dose  of 
your  No.  2  Medicine.  I  have  not  had  the  wheezing  at 
all." 

V.    CAMERON, 
"Leongatha."   Riversdale   Road, 

Hawthorn,  Melbourne 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  really  acts  like  uu 

(Mrs.)  E.  L.  SYMES, 
Narracoorte  Hotel.  Narracodrte. 
South   Australia. 


-  my  purchases  show,  your  remedies  are  increasine 
in  sale.  From  time  to  time  I  hear  people  speaking 
about  the  good  results  obtained  from  t.hem.  Wishing 
you  a  very  much  enlarged  sale  and  great  prosperity." 

JOHN    KING, 

Chemist.  Ballarat. 


"I  have  purchased  a  small  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis 
Cure,  and  have  only  taken  four  doses,  and  am  glad  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  cured." 

J.    WRIGHT, 

c/o   Mr.    D.   Me  I 

Camperdown.  Victoria. 

"I  was  laid  up  for  twelve  months  with  Bronclnts 
during  which  I  tried  many  remedies,  without  success. 
I  used  two  bottles  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  am  now 
completely  cured." 

JAMES   WILLIAMS. 
Huntly  8treet,  Elsternwick,  Melbourne. 


HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE-SMALL    SIZE,    26;    LARGE    SIZE,    46. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor, 

W.   G.   HEARNE,   CHEMIST,   GEELONG,    VICTORIA 

Forwarded  by  Post  to  any  Address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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The  Bridge-Whist  Version. 

"  Mother,    dear    mother,    come    home    with    us  now, 

The  clock  in  the  steeple  strikes  one; 
You   siiid   you    were  coming   right   home   from   the  game 

As  soon  as  you'd  lost  all  your  mun." 


STOPTBATPAIN 


"There  is  only  one  disease 
CONGESTION." 


There  is  only  one  cure — 
CIEC1  I.ATloN." 


THE  LAMBERT  SNYDER 
HEALTH  VIBRATOR 

GIVl-s 
INSTANT  RELIEF,  and  cures  Rheumatism,  Deafness,  Indi- 
gestion, Poor  Circulation,  Pains  or  Aches.  In  cases  of 
Paralysis,  Lumbago,  Weak  Eyes,  Hay  lever,  Obesity, 
Insomnia,  Loss  of  Voice,  Brain  Fag,  Headache,  Constipa- 
tion, Torpid  Liver,  and  Lung  Troubles,  our  VIBRATO* 
does  MAEVELLOUS   WORK. 

The  Price  of  this  Wonderful  Appliance  is  IV-  ;  postage, 
packing,    etc.,    Is.  6d.    extra,   making  altogether    16 
POST  FEEE  to  any  Address.    Send  for  our  FREE  BOOK- 
LET, that  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

The  LAMBERT  SNYDER  VIBRATOR  may  be  obtained 
from  any  Chemist  or  Wholesale  Druggist  all  over  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  or  direct  from — 

J.  ALBERT  &  SON,    137-139  Kit**..  SYDNEY. 


THIS    IS    ONE    OF    THE   MANY   STYLES 
OF    THE  .  .  . 

£3  3s.  Suits, 

That  for  Material,  Style,  Cut  and  Finish  are 

UNEQUALLED  IN   MELBOURNE. 

Call  and  Inspect  the 

j\ew  A^utumn   Suitings, 

Or  will  be  pleased  to  forward  Patterns  on  Application. 
Each  Suit  made  on  the  Premises  at 

Bussell,  Robson  &  Bussell's, 

246,  248,  250  &  252  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OE 

I 

? 


ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of  the   Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  In  Diet, 
Biliousness,    Sick    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish   Cold  with    High   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


S 

I 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS.  SICKNESS.  &c.-" I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  tell  you 
what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness.  About  six  or  seven 
rears  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never 
have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  1  can  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and 
recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly (Aucust  8,  190<i)" 

The  effect  of  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT'   on    a   Disordered    Sleepless   and    Feverish    Condition    Is   simply  marvellous. 
It  Is,  In  fact,  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  'Fruit  Salt."     Without  it  you  have  a  Worthluss  Imitatiom. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.    ENO.  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.   C.   ENO'S  Patent. 


FURB    CONFECTIONERY. 


JAMES    STEDMAN,    LIMITED, 

The  LION  BRAND 

Lion  Brand       is  Rich  in 

Confectioner/  is  the  best              Flavour. 
There  is  no  better  


Sole 

Manufacturers 

of  the  Famous 

LION   BRAND, 

and    Importers   of 

English, 

American, 
and  Continental 
Sweetmeats. 
1 1  your  palate  needi  pleasant  refreshment,  be  sure  and  ask  for 

Stedmans    GIPSY     FORTUNE     TELLERS. 

*  •  delicious  Chewing  Confection  that  will  suit  the  mosl   fastidious,  on  accounl  (.1    its  non-adhesive 

qualities,  enveloped  in  pretty,  waxed  fringed-edged  wrappers,  containing  humorous  questions  and 
ai  nieh  make  one  think  it  mast  l>e  either  a  very  strange  Coincidence  or  1 

We  have  spared  no  expense  In  making  this  novel  line  attractive,  and  is  just  t lie  i<iea  to  cause  fun  and 
wonderment  at    BAZAARS,  AT  HOMES,   FETES,  THEATRES,   PIC  NICS,  GIPSY  TEAS,  etc. 

This  Novel  Line  is  packed  in  Fancy  4-lb.  Boxes,  M.  and  (id.  Cartons,  also  in  id.  Gipsy  Fortune  Tellers' 

Hats.         Do  not  forget   our  Nutter  Cream  Crackers  and  Honey  Crackers. 

JAMES  STEDMAN,  Ltd.,   145  Clarence  St. 


Absolutely  Pure 

and 

Wholesome. 


For  mutual  ad«anlate.  wtawi  you  wrtte  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Prance  (to  Morocco]  -Some  day  quick  we  shall  have  ze 
grand  trouble. 

France  will  demand  indemnity   and   apology  from  Morocco 
mirages  there  against  the  French. — News  Item. 


B&ANI) 


of  Brasswork  for 
Eivgmeers*  cmd 

PlUmberS*made  fey 

MS  irv  Australia   compares 
with  arvytkmg  of  its  class 

IN   THE  WORLD 

LET    US    SHOW    YOU    ITS     GOOD    POINTS 

then  —  cDrnrv   it  on 

«JruV*ir    I  YOUR  J08S 
JOHN  DANKS  &  SON  PropLtd 

BOURKE  St   MELB.     PITT   St  SYDNEY. 


Depury's  Remedy 

for  ASTHMA. 

Used  with  Success  for  Over  40  Years. 

OBTAINABLE    AT    ALL    CHEMISTS. 

RGENTS : 


MELBOUENE— Duerdin  &  Sainsbury,  Flinders  Lane. 
SYDNEY— Elliott    Bros.,     O'Connell    Street;     Australian 

Drug  Co.,  O'Connell  Street. 
BRISBANE— Elliott  Bros,  and  Taylor  &  College. 
HOBAHT— A.  P.  Miller  &  Son. 


THE 


Young  man's  magazine 

A  Literary  Journal  for  Young  Men. 

PUBLISHED    MONTHLY. 

POST    FREE,    3s.   6d.    PER    ANNUM. 


Bright,    Interesting,  Original   and    Instructive 

Reading  Matter. 

No   House  where  there  is  a  YOUNG   MAN  should  be 

without  "THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  MAGAZINE." 

•Se-d  Order  to  Editor  "Ynu:q  Man's  Magazine,"  Box  322,  Wellington,  VZ 


Take   a   cup  in  your  office-  it  will 

refresh  you ! 


Symingtons 
coffee 


eware  of  frying   inferior  brands 
g  like  SYMINGTON'S  in  the  market. 

Made  in  a  moment. 
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PROSPECTING,  ASSAYING 

GOLD.   SILVER,   COAL    MINING. 

Instructor  :  Member  Inat.  Mining  Engl-* 
England.        Writ*  for  Free  Prospectus. 


AMERICAN 


SCHOOLS  CORRESPONDENCE 

10     PRINCES  ST ..    AUCKLAND.  NZ 


You  Have 


a   Bad  Gou&h 

And  a  Good  Shilling. 


"HONEY    BALSAM" 

Will  RelieTC  you  of   both.     Posted  to  any  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  is.  $i.    OIAY,  CiwnUt*  BoeuU,Sydi-y. 


J.    EARLE    HERMANN. 

Secretary  for  Mining  Companies. 

Flotation  of  Approved  Properties  Undertaken  either  in 
Commonwealth  or  London. 

Vickery  s  Chambers,  84»   Pitt  Street,  Sydney 

Cables  --"  Earleman." 


Rheumatism,    Kidney  Troubles, 
Sciatica,  Etc., 

QUICKLY    CURED    BY    USING 

VAPOUR    BATHS 

AT   HOME.      Send  for  Booklet. 
BMbs    frorr)    30s.   Corrjplete. 

ALEX.  TROUP,  46  Royal  Arcade, 

MELBOURNE. 


REGAL  OIL  ENGINES. 

SIMPLE    AND    RELIABLE. 

An  Up-to-Date  American  4-Oycle,  Jump  Spark  Engine  at  about  hail 

iba  price   uaually    quoted.      Marine    Engine*    in   one,   two,   or    fsmr 

cylinders.     Stationary  for  Irrigation  Work,  Ac,  2(  and  5  b.p. 

CHAS.  ROSMAN,  Sole  Agent, 

REGAL   OIL    ENGINE   CO.,  Mosman's    Bay,  SYDNEY. 


SEE  OUR  CATALOGUE^ 

Of    Novelties,    Curious    Musical    Instru- 
ments, <  h<Mp  si...  :  Music, Violins, Accor- 
dions. Mouth  I  irgan  .  Harp  Zithers, Home 
trie  Light 
;    Pins,   Rubber 
.V...  .V^. 
Sole    Agents   WUsi  n's    I  ar    Jjruma   and 

re  any- 
STAR  NOVELTY  CO.,  2S9  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 


THE  SOVEREIGN  PHONOGRAPH  I  SIX  RECORDS 

COMPLETE     OUTFIT     FOR     20  -     Carriage     Paid 

Handsome  Nickelled  Horn  &   Good   Mechanism. 
WONDERFULLY     LOUD     AND    CLEAR 

/"\N'I,T  s  shirt  time  ago  it  would  h»Te  bees  impossible  to  offer  a 

Phonograph  for  many  times  this  price  but  tl  ■ 
rights  and  thn  perfection  of  manufacture  enable  us  to  soli 
excellent  Talking  Machine  and  Six  Effective  itecordsfor  less  than  the 
price  charged  recently  for  the  Records  alone,  and  they  an 
records    now   and  a     better    Phonograph.      You  should 
order  at  once,  or  you  may  be  too  late.    Our  present  stock  is  limited. 
It   you  mention  this  paper   when  ordering  we  will  give  you    an 
additional    record    without    charge. 
OHTAINAllLB     OHLT     FKoM 

The  Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co. 
|NLY  TWENTY  SHILLINGS  299     Elizabeth    Street,     Melbourne. 


Cranular    Lids. 


CURED     WITHOUT     OPERATION.  Ectropian. 

T.      Re     PROCTER,      OPTICIAN, 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

4    SPECIALIST    IN   ALL    EYE    COMPLAINTS 

T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 
their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles  required  during  life  without  further 
measurement. 

PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  «s  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  osrea  Blight,  aoce  and  inflamed  Kr**. 

Granular    Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and   restores   Eyelashea.     ?  6.  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States.     Nocarefad 

housewife  should  be  without  PROCTER'S  EYE  LOTION,  more  especially  in  the  country  places. as  Inflammation  is  treat* 

rally  the  forerunner  of  ell  diseaaea  of  the  Bye.    An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent  any  further  trouble  with  the  Hreo 

Hmtttft.  »,'•   and  3  6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  ooToniee.  Cy*  Baths,   6d.         Interstate  Stamps  add  10  per  cent. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


July    1,    1907. 


The    Review    of  Reviews. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 


NOVELS. 


All  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth. 
MOST    SUITABLE     FOR     USE     IN     SCHOOLS. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    BAIRNS. 


Nursery    Rhyme*,    and  Nursery   Tales   ..,   4d. 

Ths   Ugly  Duckling,   and  Eyes   and  No  Eyes   4d. 

The  Adventures  of  Reynard  the  Pox,  and  the  Adventures 

of   Old   Brer   Rabbit   4d. 

Cinderella,   and  Other  Fairy  Tales,   and   Grimm's  Fairy 

Tales   4d. 

The   Story  of   the  Robins,   and   the   Story   of   a  Donkey  4d. 


The    Christmas    Stocking,    and    Hans    Andersen's    Fairy 
Stories  L    4d. 

Gulliver's     Travels— 1.   Among     the     Little     People     of 
Lilliput.     2.  Among   the   Giants   M  4d 

Baron  Munchausen,  and  Sinbad   the  Sailor  _  _  ...   ...    4d 

JCsops   Fables   ...    ^   .«   ...   ^.   ...   _   —  «.«.«.«.   ■«    ...    2d 


Round  the  World  In  Eighty  Days,  and  The  True  History  of 
Joshua  Davidson. 


NOVELS,    4d.   Each. 

Charles   O'Malley,   and  Coningaby. 

Ben  Hur,   and  The  Scarlet  Letter. 

Aldersyde,  and  Noemi  the  Brigand's  Daughter.  Quy  Fawkes.  and  The  Tower  of  London. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's.  LaT  Down  Your  Arms,  and  Five  Weeks  In  a  Balloon 

Frankenstein,  and  Stories  of  Sevastopol.  The  Conscript,  and  Tartarin  of  Tarasoon. 

POETS,  4d.  EACH. 


The  Earthly  Paradise,  and  The  Poems  of  W.  Cullen  Bryant. 

Childe   Harold's   Pilgrimage  (Pt.   II.),   and   Walt   Whitman. 

Whittier's    Poems    of    Liberty,    Progress    and    Labour,    and 
WMttier's    Poems. 

Cowper's   Poems   and   Dryden's   Poems. 


St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  The  Canterbury  Tales 
The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  The  Poems  of  John  Keats 
Irish  Melodies,  and  Paradise  Lost  (PL  Of. 
Robert   Browning. 


ADD    ONE    SHILLING    PER    DOZEN    FOR    POSTAGE. 


Send  to  the  MANAGER 

"THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS," 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance  Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 


^>gUR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when,  framed  ar 

"C  '  m  hun£'  aclcl  to  tne  cnarm  ancl  attractiveness  of  ar 
''\_>P»  home.  Thev  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  lo 
price  of  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valut 
them  at  10/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  havir 
bare,  unsightly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  picturi 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  tl 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  lettc 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST    OF    COLLOTYPES. 


26    each. 

BLOSSOMS.     By  Albeit  Moore,  R.A.     (Size,  6}  x  12  in.)     Maih 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  1/-. 

THE  FIGHTING  TEMERAIRE.     By  J.  W.  Turner,  R  A.     ( 
x  13^  in.) 

JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN    TYROL.     By  J.   C.   Mc\Vhirt< 
R.A.     (18J  x  12J  in.) 

A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  E.  Perugini.     (12}  x  19  in.) 

THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  OLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin  Landsec 
(14J  x  14J  in.) 

BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    (14  x  18  in.) 

THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.     (14$  x  i6|  in.) 

THE  VALLEY   FARM.     By  Constable.     (14J  x  16$  in.) 

CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.    (iijxi8jin.) 

PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.     (9  x  19  in.) 

(The  sires  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  famous  pictures  look  best  in  a  green  or  brown  frame,  witl 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  others.  The  Directo 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  o 
steel  engravings. 


COUPON. 

Phase  send  me    "BLOSSOMS/'    for  which 
I  tnclose  I  - 

Name 


To  "The  Review  of  Reviews," 


Melbourne. 


July    1,    1907. 
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XVM. 


1 


Twenty-Nine  Magnificent 
COLOURED  POST-CARDS 


For  2s.   Post  Free. 


THE   OLD   HOMESTEAD. 


&    Q>    G> 


SERIES  No.  J. 

(15  Cards.) 

The  Harbour  at  Venice 

Purity 

The  Shepherd's  Star 

The  Wedding  Party 

A  Neighbourly  Chat 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

Sunset  on  Long  Island 

Berkshire  Brook  in  Autumn 

A  Passing  Storm 

Landscape  (Corwr) 

In  a  Bad  Fix 

Judgment  of  Pails 

Autumn 

Three  Boatmen  of  Jarce- 

lona 
The  Fishermen's  Return 


These  Post-Cards  have  been  specially  produced 
for  us  by  the  New  Colourtype  Process. 

They  are  reproductions  of  Original   Oil    and 

Water  Colour  Paintings  In  all  their 

Natural  Colours. 

Now   that  the    postal    restriction,    which      prohibited 
writing  on  the  address  side  has  been    removed,  Picture      ! 
Post-Cards    will   be   much  more   used,  especially  as  the 
Post  Office  officials  take  great  pains  not  to   damage  the 
picture. 

a  q  g> 


SERIES  No.  2. 

04  Cards  ) 

The  Chess  Players 

Youth 

A  Summer  Day  In  Holland 

Waters 
The  Fortune  Teller  (Detti) 
Venice  (Canal) 
The  Evening  Meal 
Highland  Sheep 
The  Old  Homestead 
The  Puritan  Girl 
Preparing  the  Fete 
Sunset  on  Mount  Hood 
The  Young  Mother 
street  Scene  In  Venice 
An  Old  Salt 


© 


Picture     Post-Cards      are      becoming 

more  and  more  popular,  but  the  best  should  bi 
used  ;  that  is  why  you  should  write  for  oui 
series  at  once. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  particulars  given  tha-t  the  two 
series  embraces  a  variety  of  land  and  seascapes,  heads, 
domestic  subjects,  animal  life,  etc.  They  exceed  in 
beauty  and  finish  rirhness  and  variety  of  design,  any 
thing  on  the  market 

It  is  of  these  pictures,  which  are  now  for  the  first  turn 
Kp"oe^  as  Post-cards,  that  Sir  PHILIP  BURNL 
JONE&  writes  :— "  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  ex 
pressing  my  admiration  for  the  high  standard  of  excel 
lence  obtained  in  the  coloured  reproductions  of  paint 
ings,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  othei 
day,  and  I  wish  them  all  the  success  they  so  undoubtedly 
deserve." 

The  Two  Series  (29  Cards),  2s.  post  free. 
Series  No.  1  (15  Cards),  Is.  Id.  post  free. 
Series  No.  2  (14  Cards),  Is.  post  free. 
THE   MANAGER 

"THE  REVIEW  OE  REVIEWS,' 


HARBOUR    AT    VENICE. 


9?  <r?  <$ 


l-i'ij 
1   <       W^%  ,:;    /| 

- 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance 

Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne.  THE  CHESS  PLAYKKS- 

$  $ 

a«NMN«\V\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\^^^^ 
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THE  WORLD'S  CREATEST  LEXICON  AT  A  SMALL  PRICE. 


Funk  &  Wagnall's 
Twentieth  Century 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


The    Enlarged    1905-6    Issue   in   One   Volume   is    Now    Ready   for   Delivery. 
It  is  the  Favourite  in  the  Capitals  of  all  Nations.    Three  Royal  British  Generations  Pay  Their  Tributes 

British  Royalty,  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  Russia,  Auatro-Hungary,  China  and  Japan, 
the  Kings  of  Sweden,  Belgium,  Greece,  Portugal  and  Roumania,  the  Presidents  of  France, 
tin-  United  Stairs.  Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico  and  Switzerland,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the 
ex-Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  the  late  ECing  of  Italy,  and  many  other  sovereigns,  hesi<h-> 
prin  ■<•>,  noblemen,  field-marshals,  generals,  eminent  educators,  clergymen,  authors,  editors,  an  i 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  nearly  all  lands  where  the  English  language  is  used,  have 
paid    great    honour    to    this    important    international    literary    undertaking. 

-v  *w- yv   "B""m  T"      '*"    tM'  m(l    the    greatest     authorities     in     nearly    e 

\^/    I  '  1     ^f         country    in    the    world    pay    such    tributes    of    praise    to    the    STANDARD 

▼  ▼     JL  A     JL         DlCTlONABY  as  have  rarely,  if  ever  before,  been  given  to  a  literary  work? 

WHY    has  its   sale   reached    a   Half  Million   Copies? 

WHY     is     it    conceded    around    the    world    to    be     the     best      practical      dictionary    eve!'      made 
a  nl    the    greatest    triumph    of    modern    literature? 

WHY    should    VOtJ    have    the    Standard    Dictionary    always    at     command     in    your    home, 
your    counting-house,    or    in    your    study? 

HERE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  AMONGST  MANY  REASONS  WHY: 

BECAUSE— IT    IS    A     NEW     WORK    FROM     COVER    TO 
COVER, 


It  contains  92,000  more  Vocabulary  'terms 
than   any    other    Die!  the    English    hi: 

yet  completed.  The  STANDARD  now  contains  317.000, 
the  most  comprehensive  vocabulary  of  living  terms 
ever   gathered   together. 

It  is  the  work  throughout  of  the  Worlds 
Leading  Scholars  and  Specialist*  in  all  departments 
of  knowledge.  The  STANDARD  employed  (inclusive  of 
those  employed  on  the  presenl  edition)  257  highly- 
paid  specialists;  the  Century.  81;  Webster,  53;  aiid 
other  dictionaries  hut  a  very  few.  it  any,  real 
specialists. 

BECAUSE— The  Proper  Use  of  Capital  Initial  Letters  is 
indicated  throughout  the  entire  Vocabulary,  a  great 
assistance    to    correct   writing. 

BECAUSE— Each  Word  is  Respelled  Phonetically  by  the 
new  Scientific  Alphabet,  a  sure  cuide  to  correct  pro- 
nunciation. Specially  valuable  in  the  case  of  foreign 
words. 

BECAUSE— The  commonest  meaning  of  the  Word  is 
given  first;  then,  in  their  order,  the  rarer  menu 
ings,  obsolescent,  and  obsolete.  The  Etymology  is 
given    last,   thus    making   the    STANDARD    DICTIONARY 

■  titers,    and    more    useful    Im- 
practical purposes, 

BECAUSE— Disputed      Spellings      and      Pronunciations; 
Faulty    Diction.    Plurals    of    Irregular    Form 
Bible    and    Apocryphal    Names,    Pronunciation,    etc., 
are     all     comprehensively      treated     by     experts      in 
special   Departments. 

BECAUSE— The  Proper  use  of  Prepositions  has  been 
explained  and  illustrated,  thus  removinir  a  great 
cause   of  stumbling,   even   with    well-educated   people. 


BECAUSE— The  Compounding  of  Words  has  been,  for 
the  first  time  in  dictionary  making,  reduced  to  a 
scientific  system,  instead  of  the  usual  haphazard 
method;  and  125,000  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  vocabulary,  thus  im- 
mensely increasing  the  range  of  one's  language  and 
the  power  of  expression. 

BECAUSE-  A  New  and  Valuable  system  of  Group  In- 
dexes is  given,  by  which  the  facts  concerning  im- 
portant classes  of  words,  such  as  coins,  trti.t-. 
(lowers,  measures,  weights,  carpentry,  printing,  as- 
tronomy, colours,  etc.,  are  easily  ascertained,  thus 
vastly  multiplying  one's  available  knowledge  on  any- 
subject,  as  needed. 

BECAUSE— The  Sources  from  which  Quotations  are  de- 
rived are  all  cited  minutely.  Nearly  100.000  volumes 
were  read  by  533  readers  for  quotations  for  the  Dic- 
tionary, and  every  quotation  has  been  verified  and 
is  located,  so  that  any  consulter  of  the  Dictionary 
run  tin tl  it  and  examine  it  in  connection  with  the 
context. 

BECAUSE  The  10  COLOURED  PAGE-PLATES  are  mar- 
vel- of  exquisite  art -work  and  definitive  value,  one  of 
these  alone  (the  Solar  Spectrum)  costing,  with  the 
accompanying  text,  above  £1;00.  The  volumes  are 
richly  illustrated  by  more  than  5000  original  draw- 
ings, made  expressly  for  this  work.  All  living  ani- 
mals are  drawn  to  scale. 

BECAUSE— Additional  Distinguishing  Features  are:  the 
Appendix  of  35.000  facts;  the  Department  of  Faulty 
Diction,  a  most  helpful  guide  to  the  correct  use  of 
English.  Amongst  the  other  features  recently  added 
may  be  mentioned  the  Names  of  Living  Personages 
of  Difficult  Pronunciation.  In  short,  nothing  less 
than  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  work  itself 
will  suffice  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  unique 
plan  and  comprehensive  scale  on  which  this  dic- 
tionary is  made. 


AND   THE    FINAL    REASON    WHY   YOU   should    possess  this,  the  most  comprehensive  collection  ever  made  of 

English   terms,   is 

BECAUSE,     ITS  PRICE  is  the  only  Cheap  Feature  about  the  Great  STANDARD  DICTIONARY, 
and     this    should    bring    it   within    the    reach    of    all.       It    received    the     Highest    Award     of    any 
[Hah   Dictionary  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  at  St.   Louis    in    1904,  and    at    many  other 
competitive    exhibits. 

"If  I  could  not  get  another  copy,  I  would  not  take  £100  for  mine."— Rev.  Dr.  BURTON,  Banbury,  Oxford. 

Price  £5  5s.,  <>r  delivered  to  any  part   of  the  Commonwealth  or   New  Zealand,  £5  10s. 
fco   w.   II.  Judkinb,   "Review of  Reviews,"  Tbmpbbajtob  and  General  Building,  Swaxstoh 
i.-i.    Melbourne,   for   particulars, 


July    1,    19'J7. 
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The  Golden  Stairs. 
(Collotype,  Portfolio  No.  I.) 

PORTFOLIO  No.  1. 

12  Modern  Pictures. 
Israel  in  Esr.vpt  (Sir  E.  J.  Poyn- 
ter),  The  Phoenicians  and  Early 
Britons  (Leisrhton),  The  Sisters 
(Millaifl).  Stream  in  Summer 
Time  (Leailer),  First  Communion 
(P.    R,     Morris).    Fair    St.    Geirge 

Gilbert).  The  Cornfield  (Con 
stable).  Cordelia.  (G.  W.  Joy), 
The      Shortest     Way     to     School 

Hook),  The  Last  Evening  (Tis- 
sot).  The  Boating  Partv  (Heil- 
bnth),  Rescue  at  Sea  (Morion), 
and  a  presentation  plate  of  a 
large  Collotype  reproduction  of 
The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Sir  Li- 
ward    Burne-Jones. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 
Mjrillo  for  t!te  Million. 
Six  Pictures  by  Murillo,  illus- 
trative of  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  together  with  a 
presentation  plate  of  Raphael's 
"  Sistine   Madonna." 


Cultivate  -  - 
Artistic  Taste 


By  buying  our  Masterpiece  Art  Portfolios.  They  give  much 
better  value  for  fcthe  money  than  most  of  the  prints  which 
adorn  (?)  the  walls  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  Selling  off  our  stock  and  reducing  the  price  of 
Portfolios.  You  can  get  them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for 
is.  7d.  each,  post  free  !  The  Collotype  given  away  with  each 
portfolio  is  alone  worth  double  the  money. 

BEAlTlfUL  HALf-TONE  REPRODUCTIONS  OE 
EAMOIS   COPYRIGHT  PICTURES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  size  13  x  10 
inches.  Six  distinct  sets  are  offered.  Each  set  is  enclosed  in  a 
neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  6d.  (Is.  7d. 
if  Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  6  Portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


CONTENTS  OF  PORTFOLIOS. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  4. 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Women. 
Head  of  a  Girl,  with  Scarf 
(Greuze).  The  Artist  and  Her 
Daughter  (Mme.  Lebrun),  Ma- 
dame Mo  la  Raymond  (Mme. 
Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  (Gainsborough),  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Graham  (Gainsborough), 
The  Broken  Pitcher  (Greuze), 
Portrait  of  the  Countess  of 
Oxford  (Hopner)  The  Countess 
of  Blessington  (Lawrence),  Lady 
Hamilton  as  Slinstress  (Rom- 
ticy).  Portrait  of  Madame  Reca- 
mier  (David),  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  (Gainsborough),  Mrs. 
Braddyll  (Reynolds),  and  a  Col- 
lotype reproduction  of  Queen 
Alexandra   (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  5. 

Various  Pictures. 

A  Hillside  Farm  (Linnell),  The 
Youth  of  our  Lord  (Herbert), 
Ecee  Ancilla  Domini  (Rossetti), 
Rustic.  Civility  (Collins).  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  (Constable),  Bur- 
cliell  and  Sophia  in  the  Hay 
Field  (Mulready),  James  II.  Re- 
ceiving News  of  the  Lauding  of 
the  Prince  of  'Orange  1688 
(Ward),  The  Pool  of  London 
(Vicat  Cole).  Reception  du  Dau- 
phin (Tito  Lessi),  and  presenta- 
tion plates  "  Joli  Cceur "  and 
"  Blue  Bower,"  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 

The  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Fowler) 
Queen  Victoria  in  1851  (Winter- 
halter),  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
Robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter; Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexan- 
dra; His  Majesty  King-  Edward 
VII. ;  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales; 
The  Princess  Royal;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria;  The 
Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria; 
Windsor  Castle;  Balmoral  Castle; 
Osborne  House;  and  a  Collotype 
picture  ot  Queen  Victoria  at 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Colotypes, 

The  Cherub  Choir  (Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  P.R.A.),  Venice  (J.  M. 
W.   Turner.   R.A.). 


REMEMBER. -Any  single  portfolio 
mailed  to  any  address  for  Is.  6d. 
in  Money  Order  or  Postai  Note, 
or  Is.  7d.  Stamps.  The  set  of  6 
portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


The  Secretary  Ballarat  Fine 
Art  Gallery  says: — "One  of  the 
sets  is  worth  half-a-guinea." 


"THE   REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS    FOR    AUSTRALASIA," 

Temperance   &i    General   Life  Assurance   Building,   Swanston-st.,   Melbourne. 
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GAUNT'S    WATCHES. 

CORRECT    TO    THE     SECOND  " 


QAUNT'8    "CHAMPION"    WATCHES. 

•unmetal  Kevless  Lever  Watch    jewelled  with  10  jewels,  only  21*- 
_        OMnf*  "Standard"  Silver  English  Lever.  £6  10$.,  £7  10$. 
»ir«ry  Watch  bears  our  Guarantee.     Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  our 
Showrooms,  which  contains  the  latest  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Jewellery,  Electroplate,  Silver  Ohurchplate.      Eye  sight  Tested  Gratis. 

WATCHMAKERS. 
OPTICIANS,     JEWELLERS. 
•337-339     BOURKE     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


T.  GAUNT  &  GO., 


THE  "VANGUARD" 
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Australasia  has  been  watching  with 
The  Imperial  keen  interest  the  progress  of  events 
Conference.  [n  connection  with  the  Imperial 
Conference.  It  is  too  fax  off  to 
judg  tl)    of  details,   but   it  is  certain  that  the 

Conference  must  have  dune  good  in  making  the 
chief  men  of  both  Countries  understand  one  another 
better.  As  for  preferential  trade,  well,  no  one  an- 
ticipated that  that  would  result,  for  the  Colonies 
cannot,  with  any  show  of  reason,  expect  a  nation 
to  change  a  national  policy  offhand  at  the  request 
even  of  her  children*  no  matter  how  earnest  the) 
may  be,  or  how  pure  their  motive,  but  the  fact  that 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  England's  present 
Government  is  keenly  anxious  to  knit  still  closer  the 
various  units  that  make  up  the  nation,  and  a  point 
Australians  must  consider  well  ami  take  to  their 
hearts  is  that  she  must  not  be  misjudged  and  con- 
s'de  red  to  be  averse  to  the  Colonies'  interests  if  she 
cannot  see  that  the  end  would  be  served  in  the 
way  suggested  by  the  Colonies.  Clearly  it  would 
1   •    no    light   thing   to  a    national    policy    at 

once.      The   proper   thing   for   the   Colonies   to   do, 

ling  patriotically  that  the)  would  prefer  to  trade 
with  the  Mother  Country,  is  to  adopt  whatever 
means  are  at  their  disposal  to  loser  it.  leaving  it 
to  the  Mother  Country  to  do  what  is  best  in  her 
sight.     There  is  just  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a 

tion  of  Jingoists  in  the  Colonies  to  want  to  "  boss 
the  show,"'  to  use  a  most  expressive  colloquilism  ; 
and  it  must  be  opposed,  strenuously  and  persistently. 
We  claim  the  right  to  work  out  our  own  section  of 
the  national  destiny,  and  must  sternly  regard  die 
ethics  that  forbid  tn$erferenc3  with  the  right  of 
Britain  to  do  the  same.  The  spectacle  of  Britain 
ling  envoys  to  the  Colonies  to  urge  upon  them 
the  desirability  of  pursuing  certain  policies  in  the 
national  interest  would  seem  to  many  Australasians 
a  curious  one.  Possibly  that  view  of  the  present 
strong  proposals  is  taken  by  many  in  Britain.  Each 
one  working  for  the  ideal,  the  closer  knitting  of 
the  members  of  the  family  and  then  the  nc  mbers 
of  the  world,  but  leaving  the  others  free  to  bring 
about  the  consummation  in  their  own  way  is  the 
only  safe  and  right  course  to  pursue. 


N.Z.   Graphic.]  A    New   Proposition. 

The  COLONIES:    "Now,   Mr.  Bull,  tliis  is  a    tike  new   little 
Hum  in  simple  al  lit  ion.  the  answer  of  which  I  thoroughly  d( 
you  to  bear  in   mind,  as  at   present   yon   don't    seem   to  know 
much   about   it." 

It   is    very   curious    to   read   of   Sir 
Tactics  According   William  Lyne  adopting  some  of  his 
to  Lyne.  rough-and-tumble  tactics  to  get  mat- 

ters he  is  interested  in  through.  !t 
is  a  habit  of  his  to  get  into  the  coachman's  seat  and 
drive.  Mr.  Deakin  did  a  wise  thing  when  he  left 
Sir  William  without  the  chance  to  mix  things  up  in 
his  absence,  and  took  him  with  him  to  keep  him 
under  his  eye.  Sir  William,  with  Mr.  Deakin  to  k 
him  in  control,  serves  a  very  useful  purpose.  There 
is  no  fear  of  the  Ministry  he  is  a  member  of  1" 
forgotten.  He  advertises  it  splendidly.  But  he  needs 
the  curb  always.  To  Australians  the  mes- 
sages     of      his      Home      doings      were      amusing. 
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Melbourne  Punch.] 

Our   Inflammatory  Alfred. 

("The  success  of  Mr.  Deakin  in   London  may  be  described 
inprecedented."     Admiring  Press.) 
'  ii.i-iam:   "Now  you've  done  it'     By  .lose,  arte?  all 
these  hundreds  of  yean  the  Thames  is  set  afire  at   last." 

wondered      whether     Sir     William's 

of  knowledge  as  to  the  best  waj  bo  run  the 

taken  seriously.     But  Sir  William  repie- 

•it  that  is  determined  to  force  acquies- 

■  with  h  or  to  be  inclined  to  retaliate 

if  then-  is  not  a  full  accord.     That  spirit  must  be 

combated,  although  friendly  interchange  of  views 

•  rable  and  necessary. 

The  desirability  of  binding  together 
Ties,  the  intei  tain    and    the 

Rut  Voluntary.     Colonies  in  every  way  that  is  legiti- 
mate and  j> 
to  event  ne.      I    t   every   such   op] 
tunii  full.    There  will  be  more  and 

t\   for  it  as  tim<-  goes  on.     Mr.  Hume 
ier  day  put  tin-  position  very  aptly  from 
Ipoint.     In  effect  he  -  There  will  be 

>sity  in  the  future  for  strengthening  the 
the    Colonies    and     Britain.     To-day 
ntimental    ties,   but   these  will    weaken 
i  time.     \l\   father,  born  in  Britain,  speaks  of  it 
:;  eak  of  it  as  'the  Mother  Country.1 

M\   children  and  future  grandchildren  will  not  have 
It   is  true.      M\      \\n   child    will    not 
have  the  same  sentimental  interest  in  Britain   that 


I    have,   who  write  to  relatives   1    have  nev< 
But  1  have  less  than  my  father,  whose  boyh«. 
youth  were  spent  there.      Truly  there  is  need  to  t 
to  keep  the  bonds  as  close  as  possible.    All  the  m< 
need   then   is  th<-r<-  tor  the  Colonies  to  rememl 
that   it   is  tin-   high   privilege   of  each    paxt    of    t 
Empire  to  choose  their  own  methods  and  detaib 
Government.        Compulsory      bonds     irritate.       < 
course  there  can  be  no  compulsion  as  far  as  trade 
concerned,   but   what  we  fear  now   is  the  tenden 
to  depreciate  and  sneer  and  charge  with  lack  of  i 
jl   and  foresight  because  things  may  not  appe 
to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  as  they  a 
pear  to  some  Australians.     Above  all  things,  let 
seek  to  broad  and  deep  charity. 

The  cabled  news  of  the  cancellati 

The  the   Australian   contract  with  t 

Naval  Agreement.   Home   Government    over  the   na\ 

subsidy     has    been     received     wi 

what  mixed  feelings.     We  were  getting  on  v< 

well  as  we  were,  and  in  any  case  would  eat] 

sistance  it   it  were  required.     It  is  a   severing  of 

bond  in  one  way.   for  the  presence  of  British  gi: 

boats   in   our   harbours   is   one   of   the  most   pote 


Melbourne  PwtekJ]      Alfred's  New  Toy. 
\| ■■     Deakin  he  '1  in   securing  the  abolition  of  t 

agreement  whereby  Australia  contributes  to  the  supp< 
"t  the  Auxiliary  Squadron.) 

Ai,Ki',Ki>:    "Come,  ("imp.   Mr.   Admiralty,   clear   those   In 
lierin  lit  of  theM  waters;  1   want   to  float    thil   lit 

thing    Of    my    own." 
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and  graphic  indications  of  the  very  close  relation- 
ship between  the  far  and  near  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  conveys  a  sense  of  very  real  dependence.  One 
would  almost  have  thought  that  Mr.  Deakin  would 
have  tried  to  retain  this  connection  in  some  degree 
even  if  the  subsidy  had  been  lessened,  leaving  more 
money  available  to  build  up  a  local  navy.  Both 
might  have  been.  But  to  cut  off  the  one  and  be 
without  the  other  means  dependence  all  the  same, 
l-'or  navies  can  not  be  built  in  a  day,  and  any  Aus- 
tralia could  gather  together  would  be  ineffective  in 
a  time  of  great  stress  without  help  from  Britain. 
Besides,  peace  is  in  the  air,  and  we  protest  against 
the  new  impulse  that  must  be  given  to>  militarism  by 
the  carrying  out  of  a  very  active  policy  of  local 
activity  such  as  must  be  if  Australia  is  going,  to 
keep  up  to  even  the  present  level  of  effectiveness 
which  the  present  contract  affords. 

jhe  The  Chief  Protector  of  Aborigines 

West  Australian    has     replied     to     Bishop     Gibney's 
Aborigines        charges   in   connection   with   cruelty 
Charges.  ro  West  Australian  natives,  but  does 

not  dispose  of  them.  He  has  told  what  has  been 
done  for  the  blacks.  He  says  that  there  are  about 
12,000  of  them  in  contact  with  civilisation,  that  the 
money  expended  in  two  years  is  ,£28,172,  and  so 
on.  But  it  is  not  the  good  things  done,  but  those 
left  undone,  leaving  the  bad  things  to  be  done,  that 
the  Bishop  declaims  against,  and  a  mere  putting 
aside  of  the  charge  in  this  way  will  not  take  out  of 
the  minds  of  people  an  uneasy  feeling  that  some- 
thing is  wrong.  There  is  cruelty  without  a  doubt, 
and  the  history  of  Australia  with  regard  to  aborigines 
is  so  besmirched  that  one  is  suspicious  when  news 
(if  this  kind  comes  to  hand.  What  are  natives  to 
do  when  kangaroos  are  killed  and  other  game  driven 
off,  but  take  sheep  ;  and  how  can  European  ethics 
under  such  circumstances  be  understood  by  them? 
The  Bishop  points  out  that  in  1902,  402  bales  of 
kangaroo  skins,  valued  at  ,£27,600.  were  sent  out 
of  the  State.  On  the  face  of  it  this  is  a  very  serious 
depletion  of  the  natives'  food  supply.  The  Pro- 
tector says  that  immorality  and  drinking  are  decimat- 
ing the  tribes.  This  is  unfortunately  true,  but  it 
does  not  answer  the  Bishop's  charges.  One  of  two 
things  is  necessary  to  stop  the  practice — (i)  the 
absolute  reservation  of  a  tract  of  country  for  the 
natives:  or  (2)  complete  provision  in  certain  places 
where  the  natives  are  gathered,  for  their  protection 
and  pro])!-r  feeding.  Nothing  short  of  this  will 
suffice  if  the  State  does  its  duty.  The  whites  have 
dispossessed  an  unarmed  and  helpless  people.  Let 
them  make  full  reparation. 

A  Royal  Commission  into  the  ques- 
Tasmanian  Labour  tion  of  the  wages  paid  and  the 
II  Conditions.        hours  worked   in   various  trades   in 

Tasmania  has  given  some  interest- 
ing particulars.     Things  need  improving.     1077  wit- 


nesses w  ained.    Here  specimens  of 

the  facts  adduced.  Bakers,  62  hours  for  35s.;  bis- 
cuit trade — general  hand,  adults,  1  is.  a  week;  boot- 
makers, as  low  as  22s.  6d.  a  week;  sun. 
makers,  77  and  91  hours  a  week  for  44s.  ;  clothing 
trades,  the  practice  prevails  of  employing  juveniles 
for  one  year  without  pay,  and  then  paying  only  2s. 
6d.  a  week  for  the  nexl  year;  trouser  making,  p 
work,  hands  can  earn  only  from  12s.  to  15s.  a  week; 
knitting  factories,  wages  so  low  as  to  make  it  very 
difficult  to  earn  a  fair  return  ;  ikers  at  shirt 

factories,    so    little    pay    that  hours    have 

to  be  worked  to  gain  a  mere  living;  tailoresses,  7s. 
for  making  a  coat,  and  this  about  half  what  a  male 
worker  would  get.  The  Hobart  Council  gave  some 
of  the  worst  examples,  a  cartage  contractor,  amongst 
other  examples,  getting  6s.  6d.  for  horse,  cart  and 
driver.  Clearly  legislation  is  necessary.  This  stan- 
dard of  wage  m  the  colonies,  where  living  is  fairly 
high;  must  spell  deterioration.  It  is  to  be  hi 
that  the  Government  will  include  these  matters  in 
legislation  for  the  coming  session. 

Lord  Xorthcote  and  Mr.  M auger 
A  Northern  have  gone  to  the  Northern  Terri- 
Territory  Tour,  tory  on  a  trip  that  will  last  some 
weeks.  Mr.  Mauger  has,  of  course, 
resigned  his  portfolio  as  Acting  Postmaster-General. 
There  is  universal  regret  at  this.  Mr.  Mauger  has 
shaken  things  up  during  his  term  of  office,  and  done 
much  to  popularise  the  Deakin  Government.  Mr. 
Deakin  will  add  to  its  length  of  days  if  Mr.  Mauger 
be  put  in  permanent  charge  of  some  department. 
He  has  far  outstripped  his  companions  with  years- 
of  a  start,  and  has  shown  what  can  be  done  if  ad- 
ministrative matters  are  dealt  with  from  a  busit 
standpoint.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Mauger  will  1 
tribute  to  "The  Review"  an  article,  if  not  more, 
on  the  Northern  Territory.  He  is  going  to  make 
free  use  of  his  notebook  for  that  purp»  • 

jne  The   event   of   the   month   was   the 

New  South  Wales  declaration  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Government       Government's  election  policy.     It  is 
Policy.  comprehensive   enough   in    all 

science,  and  there  may  be  some  justification  for  the 
plea  which  the  Opposition  puts  forward,  that  it  is 
a    fine    window    display    intended    to    catch    the    • 
of   the   unwary.      However   that    may    be,    it    is    1 
tainlv   very   attractive,   and   ought   to   have  the   de- 
sired effect.     Tf  only   half  of   what   is  proposed  is 
put  through   in  the  tirst  session,   it  will  be  a  record 
one.    Whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment  concerning   the   fulfilment   of   their  promis 
it  is  rather  a   curious  commentary   upon   Mr.    ( 'ar- 
ruthers's  constant  invective  against  Federation,  and 
his  wail  concerning   its  ill-effects,   that    New   South 
Wales   is    in    such    a    prosperous    condition    that    I 
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(vernment    has    a    surplus    of    ,£1,350,000.      Of 
urse,  no  one  takes  Mr.  Carruthers  verj   seriously. 

is  threats  of  secession,  although  unstatesnianlike, 
■  put  down  to  an  effort  to  advertise  his  State — 
a  \vr\  laudable  intention  all  the  same,  though  the 
effort  is  misdirected — but  Australia  is  not  going 
back  on  Federation,  and  a  referendum  of  V  .-. 
South  Wales,  such  as  Mr.  Carruthers  speaks  about 
in  order  to  settle  the  much-debated  capita! 
would  mean  a  referendum  of  the  whole  of  the 
Australian  people  before  it  would  have  due  weight. 
The  Federal  capital  is  a  matter  of  national  concern, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  before  long  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers  will  recognise  the  necessity  of  looking  on 
bject  from  a  slightly  different  angle. 

In   place   of  the    income    tax     Mr. 
A  Carruthers  proposes   a    tax    on     in- 

Safe  Change.  vested  capital  which  would  yield 
^108,000  and  be  collected  automati- 
.  without  the  necessity  for  the  army  of  civil  ser- 
vants necessary  to  collect  the  present  tax.  But  Mr. 
Carruthers  plunges  deeper,  and  proposes  to  remit 
duties  on  receipts,  cheques,  promissory  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange  on  the  ground  that  these  are 
taxes  on  trade.  This  would  mean  a  decline  in 
revenue  of  ^130,000.  Yet  more,  ^100,000  is  put 
forth  as  the  amount  by  which  railway  fares  or 
freights  may  be  reduced,  the  Railway  Commissioners 
having  reported  that  the  New  South  Wales  country- 
traveller  pays  more  for  the  right  to  travel  on  his 
railway  than  do  any  of  the  others.  Altogether,  the 
Government  proposes  to  remit  something  like 
,£700,000,  leaving  the  possibility  in  good  years  of  a 
surplus  of  about  half  a  million. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  see  how'  uni- 
The  "  Braddon      versally  the    "  Braddon    Blot " — the 
Blot."  proposal  that    for    ten    years    after 

Federation  was  established  the 
Federal  Government  should  return  to  the  States 
three-fourths  of  the  Customs  Revenue  for  State  pur- 
s—is praised.  If  it  were  a  distinct  entity  it 
might  chuckle  at  the  change  in  public  opinion.  '  Uni- 
versally execrated  at  its  appearing,  stigmatised  by 
a  contemptuous  term  which  will  last  as  long  as  his- 
.  in  four  or  live  years  it  came  into  popular 
favour,  and  now  is  looked  upon  as  a  financial  saviour 
-whose  departure  in  1910  will  cause  State  bank- 
ruptcy. All  of  the  States  are  equally  loud  in  its 
praises,  and  a  herculean  effort  will  in  all  probability 
be  put  forth  to  keep  it.  But  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  likely  to  let  the  revenue  slip  through  its 
fingers  once  they  close  on  it.  What  with  a  navy  to 
build,  fortifications  to  improve,  and  a  half  score  of 
departments  yet  to  take  over  from  the  States,  the 
plea  will  be  that  the  Federal  Government  must  keep 
all  it  can.  However.  Mr.  Carruthers  puts  on  the 
war  paint  and  proposes  to  use  all  the  lawful  means 
he  can  to  force  the  Federal  Government  to  continue 
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paying  the  money  at  the  end  of  the  term.  All  of 
which,  not  simply  on  New  South  Wales'  part,  but 
indeed  of  all  the  States,  is  amusing,  but  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  nevertheless. 

But  Mr.  Carruthers  is  on  safe  and 
Old  Age  Pensions  good  lines  when  he  proposes  to  ex- 
Extension,  tend  the  Old  Age  Pensions  scheme 
to  indigent  incurables,  irrespective 
of  age.  This  we  have  before  urged.  The  idea  of 
the  Act  is  to  give  help  to  those  who  can  neither  get 
help  from  relatives  nor  help  themselves,  and  the 
penniless  incurable,  unable  to  earn,  certainly  come 
under  this  head.  In  line  with  this  is  the  proposal 
to  subsidise  friendly  societies.  These  are  in  th<- 
direct  line  of  philanthropy,  and  save  the  State  thou- 
sands of  pounds  annually. 

Local  borrowing  is  becoming  a  kind 

Local  of  fixed   policy,   and   it   is   a  good 

Borrowing.        one,  and  Mr.   Carruthers  does  well 

to  at  once  use  some  of  his  surplus 

to      buy      a      quarter      of      a      million      of      the 

State's      securities      in      London      for      the      local 

Savings  Bank.     There  is  no  need  for  interest  to  go 

out  of  the  country,  especially  when  investments  are 

none  too   numerous  for  capitalists  here.     It  ought 
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to  be  possible  now  to  raise  all  loans  locally.  Institu- 
tions, as  well  as  individuals,  are  growing  richer,  and 
the  country  is  full  of  wealth. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  pro 
Wages ^Boards      gramnw.  js    that  in    whi<:h  Mr.    Car- 

Arbitration  Acts,  ruthem  proposes  to  repeal  the  Ar- 
bitration  Act   and   substitute   for  it 
a  law  constituting  Wages  Boards.       This  is  timely  and 
■  ssitous.     It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  Bills 
introduced.      If   properly   modelled   it   should   settle 
industrial   struggles   in   the     State.       Reduction     of 
members  from  90  to  60  is  to  be  'the  subject  of  a 
rendum.     This   is  all   very  good,   but   the  pro- 
il  to  submit  to  the  people  of   New  South  Wales 
a  question  as  to     whether  the    Federal    Capital  is 
to     be     at      Dalgety,     and     Melbourne     the     seat 
of    the     Federal    Government    till    the    capital    is 
at     Dalgety    spoils    an    otherwise     excellent     pro- 
gramme.     It  almost  approaches  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  .the    electors    of    New   South    Wales. 
Nevertheless  the  matter  should  be  settled  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  it  will  prove  to  be  a  persistent  irrita- 
tion, and  that  is  good  for  no  one. 

Mr.  Carruthers  is  very  much  up  to 
The  e  in  Ins  statement  that  the  Gov- 

White  Plague.      ernment    intend   to  make    consump- 
tion a  notifiable  disease.     It  can,  he 
5,   be  got   rid   of    as  easily    as  plague.      It  is  pro- 
udly    to     be     hoped     so.       If     his     proposal 
becomes    law,    Municipal     Councils     will     have     to 
co-operate,  but  that  ought  not  to  l*-  difficult.     It  is 
a  veritable  scourge  at  the  present  time.      Tins  pro- 
posal may  well  be  seconded  by  all  the  States. 

As  was  expected,  there  came  a  split 

in  the"9*       in  th<"     5econd    P^  in    tnr 

Government.      South    Wales    Parliament    oyer    the 

question   of   a   union   between   that 

party  and  die  Government.     It  has  resulted  in  Mr. 

w  tddell,  the  leader,  going    over  with  some    of    his 

following,  while  others,  including  Mr.  ( )'SulIivan.  the 

friend  of  reaction,  will  go    into  more  active  op] 

tion.     Mr.  B.  B.  O'Conor  has  resigned  the  portfolio 

ducation,  and  Mr.  Waddell  will  be- 

'•  a   Cabinet   Minister.      Mr.    Ashton  retires  from 

Parliamentary  life  at  the  elections,  and  the  vacancy 

will   probably  be  filled  by   at  :ond 

pam.     A    Parliamentary  session    will    precede    the 

s,    which    will    in    all    likelihood    take    place 
early  in  September. 


A  New 


It  transpires  that  a  scattered  rem- 
DemoVa'tFc  (?)       n;,nt   i\  to  gather  under  the  leader- 
Association.        ship   o\    Mr.    O  Sullivan.     It    ought 

to  prove  a  \eritaMe  cave  of  Adul 
lam.  Its  raison  d'etre  will  probabh  lie  in  the  fad 
that  no  other  party  in  th<    II     :       wants  to  have  any- 

;  IS    will 


The    Worker.']      What  Will  the  Answer  Be? 

The  Sphinx:  "Who'll  get  in?" 
QUEENSLAND:    "I'll  tell  you   next   week." 

receive  the  support  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan  and  his 
freres,  <»r  to  appear  to  be  politically  friendly 
anyone   professing   views   similar  to   those   hel< 
these   gentlemen.      For   the)    arc  the   avowed 
open  enemies   of   legislation   that   tends   to  res 
social  evils,  scoffers  at  efforts  to  improve  social  n 
conditions,  and  have  expressed  their  determine 
to     try     to    repeal    some    prominent    features 
the    licensing    and     gambling     legislation     rec< 
passed.      The     high-sounding     title     of     Nati 
Democratic     Association,     which     Mr.     O'Sull 
announces    the    new    party    is    to    bear,     will 
be  able  to  hide  the  undemocratic  and  anti-socia 
tentions  of  the  members,   and  the  announced 
that  il  -  to  work  in  sympathy  with  the  La 

Party  is  a  verj  pronounced  reflection  on  the  la 
If  the  \eu  South  Wales  I  abour  Party  has  am 
spect  for  itself  at  all,  it  will  not  only  repudiate 
O'Sullivan  and  his  party,  but  set  its  feet  < 
political  track  that  the)  could  not  tread  upon. 
it  pursues  an  exactlj  op  se,    I  can  (\c\ 

upon  going  somewhere  in  the  right  direction. 


The  Queensland 
Elections. 


The     Queensland     elections 
turned  out  just  about  as  well  < 
badly,    according    to    the    poifl 
view,  as  could  be  expected  und 
triangular   contest.      The   p 

'Hows: — Oppositi  >n.     30;  ment, 
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Labour.  i8;  and  Independent,  1.  The  Opposition 
have  gained  about  10  members,  the  Government  6. 

and  the  Labour  Party  has  lost  something  like  a 
dozen.  It  was  confidently  expected  thai  Labour 
would  have  polled  more  heavily  than  it  did,  but  a 
fear  that  the  Opposition  would  sweep  the  country 
led  Labourites  in  sonic  oases  to  desert  their  own 
nominees  and  to  support  the  Government  in  order 

p  the  position  out  of  the  Opposition's  hands. 
This  is  possibl)  the  explanation  of  the  change  in 
Labour's  numbers.  There  is  a  considerable  change 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Parliament.  Some  of  the 
faces  familiar  to  the  House  will  be  absent  this  ses- 
sion.     Sir   Arthur  Cowley,   the  Speaker,    is   amongst 

■teated,  as  is  also  Mr.  Airey,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. The  probability  is  that  the  present  Govem- 
ment  will  continue  in  power  with  the  help  of  the 
Labour  Party.  These  two  parties  still  number  more 
than  the  Opposition,  and.  as  the  majority  of  the 
Government  members  are  independent  Labour  men, 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Labour  Part)  will  com- 
bine with  the  Opposition  to  put  them  out.  The 
triangular  position  seems  to  have  come  to  Australian 
polities  to  stay.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well.  It  may  be 
a  forerunner  of  an  elective  Executive  and  of  non- 
party ( lovefnment 

If  anyone  has  foolish  doubts  as  to 

Empire  the    loyalty    of    the    Colonies,    they 

Day.  should   visit    Australia     on     Empire 

Day,  when  the  children  of  the  State 
schools  sing  patriotic  songs  and  listen  to  patriotic 
addresses,  and  the  flag  is  saluted.  Empire  Day 
was  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  splen- 
did institution,  likely  to  become  permanent  and 
meaningful  as  America's  4th  July,  and  is  going  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  for  perpetuating!  patriotism  and 
loyalty.  The  education  to  the  school  children  can- 
not be  over-estimated,  and  the  idea  which  sug- 
gested the  setting  apart  of  the  day  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Empire  sentiments  was  a  happy  one.  It 
is  doing  more  than  could  be  guessed  to'  stimulate 
the  interest  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  existence 
and  unity  of  the  Empire.  Such  a  thing  was  badly 
needed  in  the  Colonies,  seeing  that  we  are  are  so 
far  from  the   centre. 


Fhoto,   by]  [  Talma  &  Co. 

Queen  Victoria   Statue,    Melbourne 

The  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  erected  in  Melbourne 
on  a  commanding  site  on  the  south  side  of  the  Yarra, 
and  unveiled  on  May  the  24th  (Empire  Day),  is  a 
splendid  work  of  art.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
White.  It  stands  36  feet  from  top  to  ground,  and 
the  statue  itself  is  13!  feet.  The  inscription  reads:  — 
"In  honour  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria.  '  She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good.'  " 
The  marble  entablature  is  supported  by  four  columns 
of  red  Swedish  granite.  Figures  representing  the 
qualities  of  Wisdom,  Progress,  History  and  Justice 
are  placed  on  the  facades.  The  designer's  idea  is  that 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world  where  the  British 
dominions  extend  are  represented  by  the  four  columns. 
Over  these  the  British  Lion  keeps  guard,  with  Queen 
Victoria  on  the  globe,  signifying  the  far-reaching  sway 
of  her  rule.  The  statue  was  unveiled  by  Sir  John 
Madden. 
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London.  May,  1907. 

April  has  been  a  month  of  manifold 

A  Month  of        progress.     The    world    has    moved 

Progress.         forward    at     an    ace  pace. 

There     has     been     a      general     and 
widespread   awakening  of  the   \ 
import  the  Hague  Conference.     The  id 

the  Peace  Pilgrimage  has  been  taken  up  in  th 

World  with  enthusiasm,  and  expanded  and  broadened 
into  a  great  six  months'  tour  through  all  countries 
pleading  tor  practical   measures  towards  the 
lishment  of  peace.     The  Churches   have   ralli 

support  of  the  Conference,  and  Germany  has 
d  h.-r  opposition  to  the  discussion  of  th 
tation  of  armaments,  and  pledged  herself  t< 
careful  consideration  to  any  practical  proposals  that 
the  other  Powers  may  arrive  at.  The  presence  of 
the  Colonial  Premiers  in  our  midst  has  brought  a 
breath  of  new  and  refreshing  life  into  our  somewhat 
heavydaden  atmosphere.  The  youthful  buoyancy 
of  the  younger  Britains  across  the  sea  is  the  best  cor- 
rective   to    the    spirit    of    pessimism    that    pla< 

e  in  formal  bonds  and  complex  machinery 
rather  than  the  free  movement  of  the  unfettered 
sentiment  of  kindred  peoples.  Solid  progress  has 
been  made  in  providing  the  Empire  with  articulate 
means    of    expi  -ires.      The 

celebration  of  the  unit\   of  the  Empire  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  further  demonstration  of  the  widen- 
scope  of  the    entente  cordiale  afforded    bv   the 
friendly  round  of  visits  paid  by  tin-  King  in  the  Med 
iterranean.      From   the   northland    there    has 
news    of    an    unmistakable    advance,    for    nil 
women  have  been  elected  by  the  votes  of'  both  men 
and    won: 
Land. 

■  nial   Conference,   or, 
The  Imperial       will  be  known  in  the  future,  the  Im- 
Conference.        perial  Conference,  has  be 

success.  The  Colonial  Premiers 
have  been  hard  worked  ami  have  been  surfeited  with 
banquets.     Thej    have    returned  or   evil     il 

unlimited  dining,  inspired  by  the  kindliest   of  feel 
an    l-<-    called    evil      1>\     proclaiming     from     a 

of  platforms  the  real  nature  of  the  ties   which 
unite   the    Empire   into   one   great   whole.      Th 
of  the  Premiers    >f  the  self-governing  States 
Empire    has    1  sson    in    the 

saving  virtues  of  liberty  and  freedom.  OVern- 

ment  and  Home  Rule.      It  is  hard  to  shake  ourselves 

10m  the  tyranny  of  words.  But  the  events  of 
the  month  have  done  much  to  invest  the  word  Em- 
pire with  a  new  meaning,  a  meaning  the  very  an- 
tithesis   in    many    respects    to    that    with    which    long 

has  invested  it.     "  A  lovin  t  of  loving 

s  "'  was   Sir  Wilfrid   Lauriers  definition  of  the 
British    Empire,    and    many    speakers    have    had    re- 
course to  the  analogy  of  the  family  as  t1 
scription   of   the   relations    that   exist    between    the 


tn-sundend    members    of    the    dominions 
King.      General    Botha    has    been     the    hero     of 
month,  in  himself  the  most  powerful  illustratio: 
the  wisdom  of  the  Liberal  conception  of  th 

founded  and  grounded  in  rnment 

gathering  has  been  prolific  of  striking  contrasts. 
none   was   m  ulated   to   impress  the  pop 

imagination  than  the  tact  that  of  the  two  l'ren 
who  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Empire  at  the  t 
banquet  in  Westminster  Hall,  one  was  a  Ere 
man  and  the  other  a  Boer  who  only  a  few  years 
was  waging  war  against  that  same  Empire. 

The       Colonial       Conference 
Organising  the      opened    b\     a    cordial     and     ta< 
Empire.  speech     from    the     Prime     Mini 

which  created  an  excellent  imr 
sion.  silencing  even  the  carping  criticism  of 
yellow  press.  The  attempt  to  use  the  Premier 
a  stick  with  which  to  beat  the  Liberals  miser 
failed,  and  the-  plot  to  wreck  the  Conference  C 
to  nought.  Considerable  progress  has  been  a 
towards  the  settlement  of  outstanding  questions 
the  solution  of  some  perplexing  problems.  It 
been  decided  that  the  Conference  shall  be 
nent  institution  meeting  ever)"  four  \ears  under 
presidency  of  th.-  Prime  Minister.  It  will  he 
forth  be  known  by  the  name  of  Imp 
instead  of  Colonial  Conference.  A  secret 
will  be  established  that  will  act  as  a 
of     intelligence     bureau     linking     Conference 

nference.    The  Colonial  Office  will  be  reorgan 
with  a  view  to  effecting  this  change.      This  is  a 
of  the  first  importance,  the  germ  of  a  new  growl 
our  old  constitution.     Mr.   Deakin  would  have 

red  to  take  a  long  towards  emancipa 

I   olonial    Office,    but    Sir    Wilfrid    Cat 
it  his  vote  in  favour  of  a' more  cautious  adva 
W  ien  the  question  of  a  general  staff  for  th 

Empire   came    on    tor    consideration    we 
nessed  the  piquant  situation    of    Mr.  Haldane 

ting  the  lessons  we  had  learned  from  the  Si 

rican  War  before  General   Botha.     Arrai 
were  agreed  upon  which  should  facilit: 
dination  of  the  militarj    forces  of  the  Empire. 
commendations    regarding   the   better   regulatioi 
emigration    and     the    remodelling    of    the    Cour 
Appeal  for  the  Empire  v  pted.     The  dil 

ns  have  been  marked  by  good  feeling  and  r 
common  sense,  and  have  been  of  imm<  use  v 
in  affording  an  opportunit  general  exchang 

ide 

The   Conference    and    its    after* 
Empire  tivities  ami  speechifying  has  1 

Education.  a  liberal  education  in  the  extent, 

'lid     the      views    of 

component  parts  of  the  Empire.  Ignorance  is 
mother  of  misunderstandings,  and  one  outcom 
this  year's  Conference  should  be  a  more  sj 

effort  to  teach  not  merely  the  size  and  wealth  of 
Empire,   but   to  impart   some   realising  sense  of 
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sponsibilities   and  duties    which    :i     entails.     The 

eeting  At  the  Guildhall,  convened  to,  promote  the 

iducation  in  Empire,  was  the  occasion  of 

a  striking  contrast  in  the  differing  conceptions  that 
are  formed  b\  thoughtful  men  of  the  Empire.     The 

ting  was  ad- 
dressed by  Lord 
Milner  and  Mr. 
Deakin — two  en- 
tirely dissimilar 
types  of  Iin 
perialists.  Lord 
Milner  spoke 
with  evident 
emotion  of  the 
awe  with  which 
he  contemplated 
the  Empire,  an 
awe  tinged  with 
a  haunting  doubt 
as  to  whether  we 
should  be  able 
to  live  up  to  our 
r  e  s  ponsibilities. 
There  was  in  his 
conception  more 
than  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  weary 
Titan  staggering 
beneath  the  too 
great  orb  of  his 
destinj .  Not  so 
Mr.  1  )eakin.  who 
also  d  e  c  1  a  r  e  d 
that  he  regarded 
the  Empire  with 
awe,  but  with  the 
buoyant  con  fi- 
dence  of  youth 
and  enthusiasm 
which  placed  its 
trust  in  the  free 
play  of  forces 
rather  than  the 
formal  stipula- 
tions of  parch- 
ments. Of  the 
two  types  there 
is  n  o  d  o  u  b  t 
w  h  i  c  h  will 
d  o  m  i  n  a  t  e  the 
future,  especially 
if  it  takes  Mr. 
Deakin's  hint 
and  ..  tempers  its 
p  a  t  r  i  otism  by 
education  and   judgment 


Photo,    by] 


l-will    within   the    Empire    and    without,   oil 
the    most    notable    was    yesterday's    announcement 
b\    Prince    Bulow    of    Germany's    intended    policy 
at   the    Hague    Conference,     which     opens    on    15th 
June.      The   attitude  of   the   greatest    military    I'ou.-r 

in  the  world  to 
the  World's  Par 
liament  of  p. 
is  eertainh  not 
decisive  of  t  he- 
success  or  the 
failure  of  the  lat- 
ter, but  has  natu- 
rally a  large  in- 
fluence on  its 
prospective  effec- 
tiveness. Some 
fears  had  been 
aroused  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey's 
bold  initiative  on 
the  question  of 
limit  ation  i  if 
armaments  might 
lead  to  Ger- 
many's -withdraw- 
al from  the  Con- 
ference, and 
consequent  ten- 
sion in  the  diplo- 
matic situation. 
These  fears  have 
been  happily  dis- 
pelled by  the 
German  Chancel- 
lor's genial  and 
pacific  utter 
ances.  After 
stating  that  Ger- 
many had  will- 
ingly accepted 
the  Russian  in- 
vitation and  pro 
g  r  a  m  m  e,  he 
touched  on  the 
question  of  arma- 
ments. The  last 
Conference  had 
i  11  v  i  t  e  d  t  h  e 
Powers  to  con- 
sider the  possi- 
bility of  concert- 
ed action  in  this 
regard.  Germany 
had  considered, 
but  had  found  n<  i 
The   Chancellor 


Miss  Botha:  Fair  Daughter  of  a  Brave  General.     IE.    H.    Mills. 


Germany's  Policy  at  the  Hague. 

In   a   month   noted   for  victories    of    peace    and 


adequate   formula   of    agreement, 
then  went  on  to  say: — 

We    might    have    made    our    participation    in    the    Hague 
Conference  depend  upon  the  condition  that  the  question  of 
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11.    Walter  Barnett. 
The  Countess  of  Biauchamp. 

The  popular  hostess  who  held  the  official   reception,  for  the 
Government)  of  the  Colonial   Premiers  on   April   15th. 

rmament  should  not  be  discussed.  .  .  .  But  having 
rd  to  the  Russian  programme  we  refrained  from  adopt- 
ing this  course  and  contented  ourselves  with  leaving  it  to 
those  Powers  who  are  samniinc  that  the  discussion  will 
prove  successful  to  conduct  this  discussion  alone.  ...  1 
have  reason  to  believe  that  some  other  Powers  will  adopt 
an  attitude  similar  to  our  own.  ...  It  appeared  to  me 
to  "  play  fair,"  and  to  say  frankly  that  we  could  not  take 

«  the  more  correct  and  also  the  more  dignified  course 
part  in  a  discussion  which,  according  to  our  conviction,  is 
Unpractical,  even  if  it  should  not  involve  risks.  We  have 
DO  thought,  however,  of  trying  to  enforce  our  view,  and  if 
the  discussion  of  the  question  of  disarmament  should  pro- 
duce any  practical  result,  we  shall  give  it  our  conscientious 
consideration  and  see  whether  it  is  compatible  with  the 
protection  of  our  peace,  whether  it  is  in  accordance  with 
our  national  interests,  and  whether  it  meets  the  case  of 
our  particular  position.  .  .  .  (ierniany  will  demount  rate 
by  her  actual  attitude  at  the  Hague  Conference  that  we 
ghe  our  sincere  support  to  all  endeavours  which  are  cal- 
culated to  promote  in  a  practical  way  peace,  civilisation 
humanity. 

se  words  register  a  great  gain.  The  armament 
proposals  will  now  be  discussed,  and  Germany  will 
not  retire  I n >m  the  Conference.  That  she  stands 
aside  from  this  particular  discussion,  as  one  that  is 
in  her  judgment  likely  to  be  "unpractical,"  does 
not  involve  any  antagonism  or  estrangement  Vox 
if  most  of  the  Powers  should  arrive  at  an  agreement 


on  what  she  holds  to  be  a  "practical"  meas 
Germany  is  pledged  to  give  it  her  "  conscient 
consideration,"  and  could  then  enter  or  reopen 
discussion.  The  educative  effect  of  the  discus; 
with  or  without  Germany,  will  be  enormous;  ar 
has  now  been  secured  without  a  ripple  of  ill-wil 
the  part  of  Germany.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  tc 
congratulated  on  this  most  happy  result  of 
policy. 

_.  The    Kiii'r    and    <  hieen    have    s 

The 

Entente  Cordiale   the   month    holiday-making    in 

All   Round.         -Mediterranean.      1  hey    have    vi: 

the     southern     coast     of     Fra 

Spain,  and  Italy.     At  Carthagena  they  met  the  I 

of  Spain,  and  at   Gaeta  had  the  opportunity  f 

friendly  conversation  with  the  King  of   Italy. 

yond  this  they  have  been  enjoying  a  well-earned 

in  sightseeing  about   Naples  and   Sicily.      This  ii 

change  of  friendly  visits  has  emphasised  the  coi 

nature   of  the   feelings   that   exist    between   ourse 

and  the  three  Mediterranean   Powers.      That  is  t 

true  significance,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  the  c 

feeling  reciprocated.     The  King  is  doing,  excel 


Topical   Preis.] 

The  Meeting  of  the  Kings  at  Carthageni 
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Visions. 

iish  Teutophobe  Press       The    German     Anglophobe 
tees  the  Kaiser  everywhere.  Press   sees   King   Edward 

everywhere. 

?rvice  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  thus  promoting 
ie  feeling  of  the  entente  cordiale  all  round.  To  at- 
ibute  to  him  some  far-reaching  and  sinister  design 
)  isolate  Germany,  or  am  other  nation,  is  ridieu- 
)US.  Peace  is  the  greatest  of  British  interests,  and 
peaceful  foreign  policy  is  an  excellent  national 
lvestment.  It  has  already  enabled  us  to  withdraw 
3me  half-dozen  battleships  from  the  Mediterranean, 
j  reorganise  the  distribution  of  our  Fleet,  economise 
n  its  maintenance,  and  still  maintain  our  absolute 
upremacy  on  the  sea. 

The  round  of  visits  was  the  cause 
Seeing  of  a  terrible  hubbub  in  the  German 

Spectres.  Press.     King     Edward    is    a    good- 

hearted,  kind-hearted  man,  with  much 
hrewd  common-sense,  admirable  tact,  and  an  honest 
lesire  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world, 
rle  is  certainly  not  a  Machiavelli ;  neither 
s  he  a  Cardinal  Richelieu.  But  in  the  Ger- 
aan  Press,  which  during  the  month  has  been  suf- 
ering  from  a  violent  attack  of  nerves,  he  was  spoken 
»f  as  if  he  were  a  kind  of  demon  of  preternatural 
kill  and  cunning  who  spent  all  his  time  casting 
pells  for  the  confusion  of  the  other  nations,  and 
i'ho  possessed  a  most  unholy  gift  of  extending  all 
>ver  the  world  the  chains  of  Imperial  Britain.  Our 
>resent  Government  is  presided  over  by  a  statesman 
vhose  passion  for  peace  is  equal  to  that  of  John 
5 right,  and  his  Cabinet  is  supported  by  a  Parliament 
ihich  would  rend  the  welkin,  with  tumultuous  ap- 
>lause  if  he  could  announce  as  the  result  of  the 
Tague  Conference  a  reduction  of  ten  millions  a 
•ear  in  the  expenditure  on  the  Navy  and  Army. 
Jut  there  are  many  men,  in  Germany  and  else- 
vhere,  apparently  sane,  who  think  that  we  are  con- 
iumed  by  a  fierce  desire  to  isolate  Germany,  to 
:  pen  her  in,"  that  we  are  massing  our  Fleet  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  at  one  fell  swoop  to  annihi- 


late the  German  navv.  and  that  any  morning  the 
world  may  wake  up  to  find  that  we  haw  made  a 
raid  upon  Kiel,  and  that  Admiral  Fisher  has  out- 
done the  exploit  of  Nelson  at  Copenhagen.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  the-  wildest  of  midsummer  mad- 
ness. But  these  phantoms  of  the  imagination  unfor- 
tunately form  a  very  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
friendly  understandings  between  the  nations. 


Th    PI     ia        When  I   was  in   Berlin    Prince   vmi 
of  the  Biilow  said  to  me,  "  The  Kaiser  is 

Yellow  Press.      for  peace,  your  King  is  for  pt 

the  Parliaments  are  for  peace,  the. 
Ministers  are  for  peace;  only  the  newspapers  are 
for  war;  and  we  diplomatists  have  to  spend  our 
time  in  running  around  with  pails  of  water  to  put 
out  the  fires  which  the  newspapers  kindle."  Eighteen 
years  before,  when  I  was  in  St.  Petersburg,  General 
von  Schweinitz,  German  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  Russia,  assured  me  that  if  one  thing  were  done 
it  was  perfectly  easy  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  hang  a  dozen 
newspaper  editors.  "  I  would  begin  with  the  editor 
of  the  Cologne  Gazette"  he  said,  "  and  the  second 
man  whom  I  would  hang  would  be  the  editor  of 
the  London  Times:'  The  other  day  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington, and  an  eminent  American  statesman  told  me 
the  newspapers  in  the  New  World,  as  in  the  Old, 
rendered  the  task  of  the  Government  in  maintaining 
peace  very  difficult.  "  Have  you  any  remedy  ?"-  I 
asked.  "  Alas !"  he  said,  "  I  see  no  remedy  except 
the  use  of  the  electrocution  chair."  I  have  just 
made  a  journey  through  ten  countries,  and  have 
discussed  this  question  of  the  influence  of  the  Press 
upon  peace  with  Ministers,  ambassadors,  and  public 
men.  They  all  agreed  that  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
only,  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  lay  in  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  violent,  unscrupulous, 
and  irresponsible  newspapers  which  are  constantly 
engaged  in  making  mischief. 


I  am  a  journalist,  and  proud  of  the 
A  Nuisance  that     profession  to  which  I  have  devoted 

SAbatedbe        nearly  fortv  ye*rs    of    a  busy  life' 
and  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  belief 

in  the  enormous  usefulness  of  the  Press.  It  is  the 
palladium  of  national  safety  and  national  progress. 
But  in  the  discussion  of  international  affairs  the 
libertv  of  the  Press  in  many  scandalous  cases  de- 
generates into  a  license  which  is  at  this  moment  the 
gravest  danger  that  threatens  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  irresponsible  license  of  the  modern 
Press  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  must  be 
abated,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  international 
peace  but  in  the  interests  of  the  Press  itself.  What 
mankind  has  now  to  do  is  to  devise  some  method 
of  ridding  itself  of  this  plague  of  sensational  journa- 
lism. Being  a  merciful  man,  I  do  not  recommend 
either  the  callows  or  the  electrocution  chair.     But 
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ITALY:   "Take  me,  too,  John!" 


Patquino,]  The  Royal  Meeting  at  Gaeta.  !  Turin. 

The  Italian  cartoonist  represents  the  old   love   (Bulow)   ;**  no  sooner  out   of 
sight  than   Italia,  welcomes   the  new    love   (Edward    VII.). 


it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  1  ivilisa- 

tion  for  laws  to  be  passed  which  would  consign  to 
a  convict  prison  even,-  journalist  who  was  convicted 
by  twelve  jurors,  good  men  and  true,  of  having  pub- 
lished false  or  misleading  statements  calculated  to 
inflame  national  animosity  against  a  neighbouring 
peaceful  people  so  as  to  endanger  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  It  this  law  could  be  passed  it  would  do 
something  to  restore  the  somewhat  degraded  dignity 
of  the  Press;   it  would  be  of  gre.it  benefit  to  the 


1'rilntnr.] 

The  Petty  Spite  of  the  Yellow   Press 

The  Patriotic  Tory  Press  ed  in  an  endeavour  to 

dibcredit   the  Colonial    Conference   even    hefore    it    met. 


pers,  and  it  would  enormoush 

the    task    of   governments    anxious    to    maintain    tin 
peace  of  the  world. 

Happily,  our  own   Press  during  th< 

Anglo-German       month  has  been  otherwise  occupied 

Hospitality.         ami   its   scare-heads   have  been   pre 

duced    for    home,    not    toi 
sumption.     In   Germany,   a   liberal    douche  of  col< 
water  has  been  administered   b\    those   in  authority 
The  leaders  of  all  the  principal  parties,   not 
ing    Ilerr    Brassermann     a    German    counterpart    ti 
Mr.   \I:i\s<-.,  of  the  National  Review     have  declare* 
that   Germam   desires  peace,  and  that  there  is  n< 
more  peaceful  sovereign  than  the  Kaiser.      'I 
change   of  friendly   visits   that   has   been    arrange* 
between  the  editors  and  the  municipal  author 
the    two    countries    should    do    much    to    promote    , 
more    cordial    feeling.      Mr.    Tree    has   been    | 
ing  Shakespeare  on  the   Berlin  stage  before  distil! 
guished,  ;t  somewhal  critical,  audiences.     For  Gel 
mans  consider  Shakesp<  are  to  be  as  much  a  Germai 
as    an    English    poet.     When    the    German    editor 
visited  Stratford  on  Avon  last  year  they  all  d< 
thej  felt  as    if    the)    were    treading    on    their   native 
soil.      But   Mr.  Tree  only  found  good  feeling  pi 
ing  towards  England.     The  English  editors  v 
their  return   visit    at    the   end   of   this   month.      The; 
will     visit     Bremen,     Hamburg,     Berlin,     Di 
Munich.    Cologne,    and    Frankfort,    and    everywhen 
they  are  assured  of  the  most  cordial  of  welcome! 
They  will  be  lunched  by  the  Kaiser  and  received  b) 
king  of  Saxony,  the  Chancellor  will  give  then 
len  party,  a  Bpecial  performance  at  the  Roya 
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''.'/J  Swearing-in  Members  of  the  First    Transvaal    Parliament   at  Pretoria 

After  the  usual  swearing-in  by  Earl  Selborne,  the  Governor,  the  first  business  was  the  election  of  a  Speaker, 
and  the  choice  fell  on  (Jeneral  Beyers.  The  General  may  be  trusted  to  control  the  House  with  civil  suavity  aid 
military  firmness. 


Opera  has  been  arranged  in  their  honour,  and  tiny 
will  be  feted  in  all  the  cities  they  visit.  Later,  in 
June,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  forty  Mayors  and  others 
will   visit  Berlin   as  the  guests  of   the   City   Council. 

The   influence    of    Western    educa- 
The  Unrest  in       tion,  the  leaven  of  democratic  ideas. 
India.  and     the   brilliant     achievements    of 

Japan,  are  creating  throughout 
India,  a  seething  sense  of  dissatisfaction.  The  edu- 
cated Hindu  whom  our  institutions  are  multiplying 
ry  year  is  claiming  more  and  more  the  rights  of 
full  citizenship.  This  claim  assumes  the  unfortu- 
nate shape  of  anti-European  and  especially  anti- 
British  demonstrations.  The  sentence-  of  imprison- 
ment passed  upon  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  Lahore  for  inciting  to  sedition  has  led 
to  serious  rioting.  Europeans  are  arming  and 
forming  into  volunteer  corps.  Memories  of  the 
Mutiny  return  to  add  to  the  disquietude.  Happily 
the  discontent  is  vocal  and  overt.  And  the  native 
demands  are  only  a  witness  to  the  success  of  our 
training  India  in  the  ways  of  self-dependence  and 
self-government.  Along  that  road,  sooner  or  later, 
India    seems    destined    to    travel,     and    all    that    is 


needed    's   the    wise   and    careful   engineering    of   the 
transition    period.      Perhaps     the    next     step     which 
might   he    taken    is   the   colossal    one    of    introducing 
a    universal  system  of  education   into    India.        This 
would  at  once  absorb  a  great  mass  of  the  educated 
proletariat,  and  would  at  the  same  time  begin  to  pre- 
pare  the   people   of   India    for   those    responsibilities 
which   now    only   the   vocal    few   are   demanding.      If 
the    United    States    try    to    send   all    young    Filipinos 
to  school,    and   if  Japan   educates   ail    her  children, 
the  claim  seems  irresistible  that  the  British   Govern- 
ment should  not  keej)  millions  of  its  Indian 
in    ignorance   of   the    rudiments   oi    civilisation.      An- 
other step  would  be  to  induce,   if   possible,    A- 
Indians  to  (liter  into  more  genial   and   brother!} 
lations    with    their    Hindu    fellow  subjects.      It.    for 
example,  some  of  our  Labour  leaders  were  sent   out 
as  Governors,  or  in  other  ways,  as  represental 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  the  Hindu  might  find 
himself  less  of  an  alien  in  his  own  land.      The  of- 
ficials he  has  met  have  more  often  represented 
feudal    and   military   fraction   of  the    British    people 
than    the    great    mass    of    democratic     Englishmen, 
Scotsmen,    and    Irishmen. 
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Land    Reform. 

"  Now.  my  lord,  as  you  refuse  to  sell  me  the  land  at  a 
fair  price  that  1  may  work  and  li\e.  I'm  srointt  to  l>reak 
down  your  fence. 

The  prospects  of  land  reform  have 
Land  for  the       been    advanced    during    the    month. 
Landless.         At  a  great  demonstration  in  London 
on  the  20th  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Mr.    Winston    Churchill    outlined    the    intentions    of 
the   Government.     The  Valuation    Bill   would,    they 
said,   disentangle-  site   values   from   building  and   im- 
provements, adjust  rates  according  to  ability  to  pay, 
and  intercept  the  future  unearned  increment  in  land. 

If  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  individual,  is  saved  b) 

hope,  the  national  salvation  has  been  furthered 
somewhat  by  the  closing  words  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister : 

Happy  shall  we  he  if  to  us  it  is  riven  to  disperse  the 
cloud  of  Bloom  which  has  settled  over  our  villages,  to 
enable  the  peasantry  to  lift,  an  their  heads  and  call  their 
souls  their  own  by  giviiiK  them  some  little  foothold  where 
they  will  no  longer  he  tied  men.  hut  free.  Sappy  shall  we 
he  it  before  onr  day  is  over  we  see  brightness  and  colour 
and     pleasant     home-     for     the     people    in     our     cities,     and 

is,  well-nourished  children  playiim  in  the  maidens  of 
our  cil  I   Ol    the  dismal    and   sunless  streets  which 

■  often  the  only  playgrounds  open  to  them,  and  tO 
achieve  these  blessings  you  and   I  are  resolved. 

Greal  stress  was  laid  on  the  importance  of  securing 
small  holdings  tnr  the  people,  and  so  repeopling 
rural  England.  Hut  across  the  path  of  the  land 
reformer  falls  the  dark  shallow  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  The  challenge  of  the  land  reformers  was 
taken   up  in  the   Lords  bj    Lord   Lansdowne.     He 


strongly  objected  to  the  suggestion  that  the  grea 
landowners  disapproved  of  small  holdings.  H 
said,  '•  1  think  we  should  all  of  us  say  that  the  agr: 
cultural  system  of  this  country  would  be  foundei 
on  a  much  sounder  basis  if  means  could  be  foum 
of  largely  increasing  the  number  of  persons  intei 
ested  in  "the  soil."  Both  in  their  public  and  privat 
capacity,  he  said,  they  would  be  ready  to  give  al 
reasonable  facilities  for  the  adoption  of  that  policj 
The  difficulty  asserted  by  Earl  Carrington  of  gettin 
land  for  small  holdings  was  warmly  disputed.  I 
is.  however,  a  distinct  sign  of  progress  when  botl 
parties  in  the  State  declare  in  favour  ^^  planting  th 
people  on  the  soil. 

Women   have  gained    a   rcmarkabl 

Women's    Victory   victory  in  Finland.     Not  only  hav 

in  Finland.  they   voted   side  by   side   with    mci: 

but  the  electors,  male  and  female 
have  returned  nineteen  women  representatives  to  th 
Landdag.  For  the  first  time  in  modern  histor 
men  and  women  will  sit  side  by  side  in  a  legislativ 
assembly,  and  discuss  and  vote  on  laws  on  a  basi 
of  perfect  equality.  That  is  a  notable  sign  of  th 
times,  a  portent  which  deserves  to  be  carefull; 
noted.  The  women  of  Finland  abundantly  justifies 
the  confidence  which  had  been  placed  in  them 
The)  proved  themselves  as  capable  as  the  men  ii 
organising  and  conducting  a  political  election 
They  planned  a  careful  campaign  of  education  be 
fore  the  opening  of  the  polls,  were  careful  to  selec 
the  most  suitable  candidates  representing  the  bes 
elements  of  the  community,  and  worked  in  perfeC 
harmony  with  the  old  established  parties.  The 
took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  exercise  of  thei 
newly  won  rights,  and  went  to  the  polls  in  such  mini 
bers  as  to  considerably  outnumber  the  male  voter 
in  some  districts.  The  result  was  that  each  of  th 
political  parties  adopted  women  candidates,  and  rt 
turned  them  to  Parliament  as  their  representatives 
While  differing  in  general  politics,  the  women  car 
didates  united  on  a  common  programme  on  ques 
tions  in  which  the\  were  more  particularly  intei 
ested.  Thej  advocated  a  revision  of  the  marriag 
laws,  increased  protection  for  minors,  the  abolitioi 
of  legalised  prostitution  and  equitable  rights  fo 
natural  children.  The)  believed  that  they  shouli 
endeavour  to  introduce  a  new  ••lenient  into  politic 
without  disturbing  the  old  political  divisions.  Thei 
success  has  been  a  signal  one.  although  they  onl 
number  nineteen  in  a  House  of  two  hundred  mem 
bers. 


Lake  Tahoe,  California. 


TO    ENGLAND    VIA    AMERICA. 


By  Leonard  Henslowe. 


SAN    FRANCISCO— FIVE    MONTHS    AFTER    THE    EARTHQUAKE. 

[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Leonard  Henslowe,  the  well-known  journalist  of  Sydney.  Mr. 
Henslowe  is  at  present  in  London,  whither  he  went  by  the  American  route,  and  he  has  written  of  the  sights  to  be 
seen  on  the  way  for  the  benefit  of  "Review"  readers.  There  is  every  likelihood  that  this  route  will  he  more  and 
more  used  as  a  highway  between  London  and  Australia,  especially  if  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  dream  of  a  21  -days'  journey 
can  be  realised. — Editor  "  R.  of  R."] 


The  San  Franciscan,  frisky  and  risky,  in  the  midst 
of  ruins,  pursues  'his  unenviable  way.  Nearly  half 
a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  greatest  fire  on  earth 
occurred,  yet  the  city  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  and 
wreckage  that  seems  interminable.  I  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  expecting  to  see  some  re-building  after 
five  months,  but  with  the  exception  of  reinhabitating 
of  burnt-out  structures  and  the  erection  of  some 
5000  modern  one-story  buildings,  but  little  has  been 
done.  Firstly,  the  owners  are  waiting  for  insurance 
settlements.  This  means  continued  delay,  for  a  few 
companies,  mostly  Continental,  still  dispute  their 
claims.     Then  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  clear  away 


the  enormous  quantity  of  debris,  which  chokes  the 
building  areas  and  the  roadways;  also  I  was  told 
on  all  sides  that  strikes  amongst  workmen  are  an- 
ticipated. Plumbers  are  getting  8  dollars  a  day, 
which  is  jQ<)  12s.  a  week.  Bricklayers  get  7  dollars 
— ££  8s.  a  week;  but  this  is  not  enough,  and  all 
trades  are  demanding  higher  wages.  The  employers 
will  introduce  labour  from  other  parts,  and  with  that 
will  come  riotous  times.  It  is  generally  considered 
by  men  who  know  that  it  will  be  fifteen  years  before 
San  Francisco  is  re-built  to  its  previous  size,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that-  it  will  l>e  a  city  of  new 
and   up-to-date  buildings,    and   of   far  greater   mag- 
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nifieence  than  ever  before.      Naturally   long   bef 
that  San  Francisco  will  be  a  city  of  fine  buildir 
but  about  fifteen  years  must  elapse  before  it  eqi 
its  former  proportions.     San    Franciscans    are 
soul   of  recklessness.      In   th<  ir  streets  there   is 
regulation  of  traffic     At  busj  crossings  the: 
a  general  understanding  that   the  vehicles  and  c 
must  pass  each   other   by   hook   or  by  crook.    : 
any  way  so  long  as  no  actual  damage  is  don 
lisions  are  frequent. 

I  was  on  an  electric  car  a  week  ago.  v. 
ne)     was    obstructed    b)    a    cart    ahead.       M 
rang  his  bell,  the  cart  kept    the  track;    no  mat 
the  car  ran  into  the  cart,  and  pushed  it  along  ab 
fifty  yards;    then  the  pace  getting  too  hot  for 
frightened    horse    and    swearing    driver,    motorri 
slows  a  bit  and  gives  driver  a  chance  to  get  out 
the  way,  which   he  readily  takes.     Car  proceeds 
full  speed. 

Last  night  the  owner  of  an  automobile  drove  i 
a  car;   the  poor  chap  got  underneath  somehow 
was    hours    before    they    could   get    him    out;    tra 
was  delayed.     Of  course  he  had  been  reckless, 
they  are  all  reckless,  only  this  poor  fellow  had  b 
unfortunate. 

The    tramways — owned   by   private    companies 
are  called  railways,  and  for  sp<  ed  they  equal  tra 
In   many   parts   outside    the    city    they    have    priv 
roads,    where   the   sleepers   are    not   sunk   and    ot 
traffic  does  not   pass.      Here  they   do  from  thirty 
forty  miles  an  hour.     These  are.  of  course,  eleetr'n 
in  fact,  there  are  only  two  cable  lines  left  since 
destruction  of  the  city.      The   cars   are   shockin 
overcrowded.     I   have  counted    155  persons  on  a 
designed  for   )8.     So  long  as  they  can  get  their 
on  the  footboard  and  a  hand  en  a  grip,  they  h; 
0,1.     San  Francisco  trams  were  always  overcrowd 
then-  being  no  police  control   in  these  matters; 
now,  as  many  of  the  burnt  cars  have  not   been 
placed,  the  strap  hanging  is  intensified. 

Ai  tie    time  of  finishing  this  article  the  San  Fi 
cisco  tram  men  are  on  strike.    Moo-  pay  and 
hours  is  the  demand.     They  get  3;.  cents  an  h< 
which    is    is.    5 Ad.     The    United    Railroads 
their  demands,  and  are  arranging  to  bring  over  rr 
from  the  This  may  mean  bloodshed,  as  1 

labour  unions  are  very  strong.     Excepl  the  two  sh 
cable  lines,  not  a  ear  is  running  in  'Fris 
unate  people  are  doubly  or  trebly  hand: 
nidi    tlie   public    at    fust    sympathised    with 
men,  the)    are  now  right  against  them.     Th 
venience  they  are  pu1   to  is  enormous.     Tho 
can  afford  it  use  motor  cars.      Many  thousands  hi 
to  walk  miles  to  and  from  business.     And  thi 
unfortunate      community      that      have      lost      ab 
300,000.000  dollars'    worth    of    their   property.      'I 
high   winds   that    prevail    at    this    time   of   year   wl 
clouds  of  dust  and  ashes  into  the  air,  and  sometil 
I  cannot  see  across  Mart  :  street   tor  the  clouds 
dust.     The   horses  being   used   to   remove  rubfo 
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Entering  the  Golden  Gate. 

and  debris  from  the  streets  are  dying  by  scores, 
literally  choked  by  these  dense  clouds  of  ashes  and 
dust.  People  are  suffering  agony  from  the  same 
cause.  Human  consideration  and  moral  obligation 
should  have  dictated  forbearance  at  this  juncture  on 
the  part  of  the  strikers. 

As  to  motor-cars — the  Yankees  call  them  auto- 
mobiles— th;  if  an-  a  great  many  more  than  in  Syd- 
ney or  Melbourne,  and  the  number  has  largelj  in 
sd  since  the  tire,  as  the  distances  to  be  covered 
are  so  much  greater.  1'eople  who  could  not  before 
afford  an  "auto.,"  now  have  to 
use  one.  They  are  mostly  very 
large,  carry  often  six  lamps,  and 
travel  at  a  speed  we  should  con- 
sider suicidal.  The  law  compels 
them  to  carry  oil  as  well  as  acety- 
lene lamps. 

All  night  trams  are  called 
"Owl  cars."  The  night  express 
between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  is  termed  "The  Owl 
Limited  "  —  limited  to  time. 
Other  queer  expressions  are — 
Mush  for  oatmeal;  candies  for 
lollies ;  drug  stores  for  chemists ; 
cars  for  trams ;  baggage  for  lug- 
gage ;  juice  for  electric  power ; 
»0t  for  railway  station ;  lumber 
for  timber;  saloon  for  public 
house;  express  for  parcels  de- 
livery; car-bam  for  tramshed; 
hikeing  for  walking;  flyer  for  e\ 
press  train;  and  very  many 
others. 

As  to  the  re-building,  so  far 
the  first  and  second  stories  of 
the  fire-proof  Call  building  and 
the   St.   Francis  Hotel  are  being 


[Arnold,  Photo.,  Del  Monte. 
Old  Custom  House. 
The  oldest  building  in  the  State,     Wtu  oommenced  l>y  Spain 
in  1816,  and    finished   l>.v  the  .Mexican   Government.     The 

U.S.  flag  was  first  raised    in    California    00   this    pole.     The 
pole   was  on  exhibition   al    the  World's   Fair,  Chicago,  and 

at  the   Midwinter    Fair.  San    FranoiaOO. 

used.  The  Fairmount  Hotel  will  have  two 
stories  read)  for  guests  in  another  month. 
This      hotel      was      not      completed,      and      the 

damage  done  was  slight.  There  was  a  romance 
attached  to  this  building.  Mrs.  Herman  I 
the  builder,  had  exchanged,  just  previous  to  the 
fire,  the  Fairmount  for  the  Rialto  and  Crossley  build- 
ings, in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  Fairmount  is 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  hotels  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  has  cost,  so  far,  ^600,000.  The  other  two 
buildings  brought  in  an  income  of  ^30,000  per  an- 
num.     Mrs.   Oelrichs   was   well    pleased    with 


.  San  Ft  am: 

The  Gateway  to  the  Western  World,  Market  Street.  San   1 
before  the  Wh 
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Mrs     Oelrich's    finances    are    so  crippled  that  she 
doubts    whether    she    can    rebuild    her   ruined    pro- 
perty     The  Fairmount,  en  the  other  hand,  is  pi 
tically  intact,  and  for  a  long  time  will  be  one  of  the 
few   hotels   in   the  city   proper.  _ 

Buildings  in  San   Francisco  are  divided  int.-  I 
class  instructed   of   steel   trames  faced   with 

stone  and  brick:  Class  B,  steel,  brick  and  wood; 
Class  C  stone,  brick  and  wood.  The  .skyscraper 
Class  A  buildings,  were  practically  unhurt  by  the 
quake  1  had  a  chat  with  Colonel  Fitzpatnck,  of 
the   International    ~  oi   building  Constructors, 

who  has  been  visiting  San  Francisco  from  Washing- 
ton He  told  me  that  outside  capitalists  were  not  in 
the  least  alarmed  bv  the  destruction  of  San  Fran- 
cisco by  tire;  but  if  it  could  have  been  proved  that 
there  were  no  buildings  that  were  imi>ervH>us  to 
quakes,  then  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  future  of  the 
city  Earthquakes  an-  main,  but  this  event 
always  Ik-  remembered  as  the  Great  Fire  (and  nor 
earthquake)  of  San  Francisco.  He  said  also  that 
normally  about  200,000,000  dollars'  wurtn  of  pro- 
perty was  burned  in  the  United  States  every  year. 


...    I'.urrark- 


il  Tent    City 


[New  San  FraitCtsC*  Magazine. 

Qolden  Gate  Park.  Sun  Fnuuusco. 
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Hotel  Del  Monte.  California,  150  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  is  a  portion  of  the  famous  17-miles  drive, 
showing  the  cyprew  trees  about  2000  years  old. 

This  year  800,000,000  dollars  so  far  has  been  burnt 
up,  and  what  has  happened  in  Baltimore,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco  is  likely  to  occur  in  any  other 
Large  city.  About  8000  lives  are  usually  lost  an- 
nuallv  by  fire  in  the  U.S.A.  In  New  York  there  is 
an  average  of  8700  fires  a  year,  and  in  Chicago 
4100.  The  American  fire  record  is  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  It  not  only  amazes  foreigners — it  hor- 
rifies them.  The  San  Francisco  fire  was  not  only 
the  greatest  fire — it  was  the  most  disgraceful.  The 
comments  of  European  experts  who  came  here  were 
that  the  most  ordinary  precautions  had  not  been 
taken,  and  that  such  disregard  for  the  safety  of  the 
public  is  inconceivable  and  barbarous.  As  yet  many 
of  the  streets  are  still  impassable,  but  gangs,  wag- 
gons and  trains  are  daily  carting  away  debris ;  but 
soon  this  will   be  finished,    and   then  the   building 
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The  Oldest  Theatre  in  California.     Bnilt  at  Monterey 

in  1S22. 


will  go  ahead  with  enormous  rapidity.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  not  a  comfortable  city  to  live  in  just  n<<\\, 
but  those  who  brave  the  circumstances  and  ban!" 
through  will  certainly  be  richly  rewarded.  All  the 
elements  of  prosperity  still  remain  in  California,  in 
soil  and  mine,  mill  and  mart;  her  natural  advan- 
tages are  the  same.  Some  day  this  loss  by  earth- 
quake and  fire  will  seem  as  nothing.  Everyone  is 
buoyant.  Advertisements  on  the  hoardings  and  in 
the  cars  have  such  phrases  as  these  : — "  Let  us  work 
in  unison  for  dear  San  Francisco."  "  Brown  and 
Jones  are  doing  their  share;  let's  all  help.''  "  Clear 
away  the  debris ;  you  know  it  might  have  been 
worse."  One  thing  is  evident,  the  new  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  the  most  up-to-date  city  in  the  world. 
All  the  latest  will  be  introduced  everywhere. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Famine  in  Russia  -  Peasants  Offering  Their  Labour  for  a  Crust  of  Bread. 
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Interviews  on  Topics  of  the  Month* 

STARVING    RUSSIA  :    E.    W.    BROOKS. 


Russia  to-da)    is  the  land  of  the    great    hunger. 
Mam  of  the  South-Eastem  provinces  are  in  the  grip 
of  a  terrible  famine.     Twenty  million   Russian  i  i 
Bants  are   actuallj    .it    starvation's  door.     Tins    of 

thousands  are  suffering  from  disease  brought  on  bj 
lack  ot  food  and  the  devouring  of  the  miserable 
substitutes  for  bread  which  they  have  been  able  to 
scrape  together.  Men  base  sold  their  verj  children 
tn  obtain  a  pittance  upon  which  the  rest  of  the 
family  may  prolong  an  agonised  existence  for  a  few 
weeks  longer.  Before  the  harvest  comes  probably 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  famished  men,  women  and 
children  will  have  perished,  and  the  peasant  grave- 
yards will   be  crowded   with   new   wooden  crosses. 

Such  was  the  doleful  tale  Mr.  E.  \Y.  Brooks,  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  Friends  Russian  Famine  Relief 
bund,  had  to  tell  me  when  he  called  at  my  office  to 
give  me  some  account  of  what  was  being  done  to 
tight  the  famine.  Mr.  Brooks  had  personally  been 
through  the  afflicted  provinces  during  the  great 
famine  of  1891-2,  and  he  knows  the  condition  of  the 
suffering  peasantry  from  actual  experience.  He  is 
also  in  close  touch  with  the  various  relief  agencies 
which  are  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  catastrophe  that  has  overtaken  Russia. 

'  What,"  f  asked  him,  "  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
famine?"' 

"  Lack  of  rain,  which  has  prevented  the  growth 
of  the  crops.  Listen  to  this  pathetic  account,  given 
by  a  peasant  to  a  foreign  relief  visitor,  of  how  the 
crops  failed.  '  Even  when  God  blesses  with  har- 
vest,' he  said,  '  we  barely  live  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  Two  summers  ago  our  fields  gave  us  almost 
nothing.  We  thought  last  winter  would  end  us — 
that  we  should  never  see  the  spring.  The  winter 
took  all  that  we  had  saved — all !  When  spring 
came,  we  put  in  our  seed,  though  the  earth  was  dry. 
We  thought,  "  Surely  this  year  God  will  give  us  a 
rich  harvest !"  But  no  rain  fell,  fn  some  places 
the  grain  came  up,  thin,  yellow.  In  most  places  it 
came  up  not  at  all.  We  saw  ahead  another  blank 
year.  We  prayed  for  rain  to  save  the  little  that  had 
sprouted,  for  that  little  would  help  keep  us  alive. 
Week  after  week  we  prayed,  but  no  rain  came.  All 
that  fell  from  Easter  to  the  end  of  harvest  one  man 
could  have  drunken  it !  We  saw  our  few  sprouts 
wither.  Only  here  and  there  did  a  stalk  come  into 
head — and  that  head  was  empty.  We  turned  our 
starving  cattle  into  our  best  fields  to  get  from  them 
what  we  could.  For  the  rest  of  our  fields  were 
black,  dusty.  They  were  like  the  road.  From  all 
our  land  we  took  nothing;— nothing.'  " 


-And  what  is  the  prei  tion  in  the  famine< 

stricken  provin 

"The  peasants  are  literally  starving  b_\  the  mil- 
lion. The  miserable  people  men,  women,  and 
babies — are  subsisting  as  best  the)  can  on  black 
bread,  consisting  to  a  great  extent  ol  acorns,  bird 
seed,  and,  in  man)  cases,  powdered  wood.  Milk  is 
not  to  be  had.  The  cattle  have  been  killed,  and 
those  that  are  living  are  in  such  a  lamentable  condi- 
tion as  to  be  useless  as  milk-givers.     The   harvest 


Old  and  Young  in  Dire  Distress. 

comes  in  July,  but  for  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
it  will  bring  no  relief.  For  not  only  have  many  of 
the  peasants  no  land,  but  numbers  who  have  land 
can  expect  nothing  from  it.  Thousands  hav 
not  only  their  next  year's  produce  in  advance,  but 
also  their  agricultural   implements  and  cattle." 

"  Disease    has    been    added    to    the    misery     of 
hunger  ?" 

"Yes.      Here   is   an   extract   from   a   letter   written 
from  Samara,  by  Dr.  Kennard,  which    I    have  just 
received.     He  says:— 'I  have  returned  from  a   vi! 
lage  tour  and  have  but  one  idea — these  wretched 
people   must    be   helped,   and   that   immediately.     1 
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returned  disgusted  and  sickened  at  the  sights  1  have 
seen.  Let  us  take  an  instance.  In  a  Tartar  village 
about  one  hundred  milts  from  Samara,  containing 
1,500  inhabitants,  we  found  hunger  at  its  worst 
men,  women,  and  children  eating  what  an  English 
dog  would  refuse,  all  craving  and  ravenous  to  ob- 
tain bread  which  none  outside  a  Russian  village 
would  ever  dream  of  using  for  human  food.  Scurvy 
was  there,  already  fifty  cases  absolutely  pronounced, 
and  many  which  showed  unmistakable  signs  that  the 
disease  was  about  to  attack  them.  Here  and  there, 
in  the  broken-down  and  often  roofless  cottage- 
found  father,  mother  and  children  sitting  or  lying  in 
pain,  unable  to  move  owing  to  the  fact  (common  in 


The  Land  of  the  Great   Hunger 
The  dark  shaded  portion    is  the  area  of  complete  destitu- 
tion.    The    famine    in    the    lighter    shaded    portions    is    less 
severe,  but  still  serious. 

of  scurvy)  that  the  ligaments  of  the  knee  had 
contracted,  bending  the  leg  on  to  the  thigh   at  an 

angle.  Wan,  wasted  and  hungry,  with  faces 
depicting  the  most  hopeless  despair,  they  crouched 
together  in  masses  in  the  pestilential,  overheated, 
vaporous  atmosphere  of  the  isbas  awaiting  aid. 
There  they  lie,  their  legs  crippled  with  contraction 
and  covered  with  spots  of  haemorrhagic  effusion, 
swollen  and  oedematous,  and  in  several  cases  of  a 
deep  gangrenous  blue,  progressing  slowly  but  sur.lv 
to  ulceration.  Teeth  loose  in  the  sockets,  and  the 
gums  represented  by  protruding  bleeding  mass 

appearing   through   the    open    mouth.     Many 


complained  pitifully  of  intense  pain  in  the  back,  hip, 
and  shoulder  joints.'      It   is  a   horrible  picture.' 

••  What  is  being  done  to  feed  the  starving  people?' 

"The  Government  has  granted  money,  so  have 
the  \\n\  Cross  Society  and  the  Zemstvos.  Small 
committees  of  peasants  and  landowners  have  beer 
formed  in  tin-  COUntr)  districts.  These  have  estab- 
lished relief  stations,  from  which  soup  is  doled  ou1 
to  the  starving  people.  In  many  villages,  the  in 
habitants  are  subsisting  on  one  meal  of  soup  in  ever) 
three  days.  The  Government  grants  to  each  person 
under  eighteen  and  over  fifty-nine  forty  pounds  ol 
Hour.  The  young  and  the  old  are  fed;  there  is 
nothing  for  the  adults.  But  the  family  divides  the 
rations  between  its  members.  A  pound  of  blacl 
bread  and  a  small  portion  of  cabbage  soup  is  al. 
that  many  families  have  to  live  on.  It  is  impossible 
to  help  all,  the  funds  are  far  too  small  for  that, 
And  yet  25s.  will  provide  food  sufficient  to  feed 
a  man  until  harvest  time.  In  many  villages.  Mr 
Nicholas  Shishkoff  writes  me,  where  he  or  the  Rec 
Cross  Society  manage  to  supply  bread  or  soup  tc 
one  or  two  hundred  women  and  children,  wher 
three  or  four  hundred  of  them  are  starving,  tht 
village  assembly  has  decided  that  after  one  part) 
has  been  fed  for  a  week  they  should  go  withoul 
food  for  the  next  week,  so  as  to  give  the  others  a 
chance  of  life.  They  eat  for  a  week  and  then  starve 
for  a  w-eek.  '  It  is  all  we  can  do,'  he  says,  '  when 
the  need  is  so  much  greater  than  the  means  at  oui 
disposal.'  " 

"  Have  you  been  able  to  send  any  adequate  sup 
port  from  England?'' 

"We  have  collected  over  ^12,000,  which  has 
been  placed  immediately  at  the  disposal  of  the  un 
official  relief  organisations  working  in  connection 
with  the  Zemstvo  Relief  Funds.  As  soon  as  wt 
receive  the  money  we  telegraph  it  to  Russia,  for  tht 
need  is  urgent.  The  last  ^3500  we  sent  arrived 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  soup  kit- 
chens in  an  entire  district  in  the  Ufa  Government, 
a  step  which  would  in  all  probability  have  mead! 
death  to  hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children. 
Altogether  about  ^20,000  has  been  subscribed  ir 
this  country  for  the  relief  of  the  famine  districts. 
That  probably  means  20,000  lives  saved.  It  is  nol 
a  great  amount,  but  everything  helps." 

"  Has  your  fund  distributed  any  money  to  tht 
peasants  directly  through  its  own  agents?" 

"  In  1891-2  we  did  so.  The  organisation  of  the 
local  committees  is  so  much  better  on  this  occasion 
that  we  have  preferred  to  hand  the  money  to  them 
direct ;  but  in  some  cases  we  have  ourselves  sup- 
plemented their  efforts.  Here  is  an  instance  which 
Dr.  Kennard  reports  from  the  province  of  Samara. 
Soup  was  already  being  distributed  from  a  ZemstVC 
kitchen  in  a  village  he  visited  ;  but  in  absolutely  in- 
sufficient quantities.  '  Steps  were  immediately 
taken,'  he  writes,  '  to  open  two  fresh  soup  kitchens. 
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double  the  ra- 
tions, and  open 
a  soup  kitchen 
e  s  pe  c  ially  to 
meet  the  needs 
of  seventy  -  five 
children,  and 
further  establish 
a  small  cottage 
hospital  of  six 
beds  fur  the 
worst  cases  of 
scurvy.  Oth  e  r 
villages  in  the 
immediate 
n  eighbourhood 
were  similarly 
affected,  but  it 
i  s  useless  t  o 
repeat  the  story. 
It  is  the  same 
in  all  cases,  and  the  Zemstvo  organisation  and 
Dr.  Grahn's  social  aid  association,  combined 
with  the  Pirigoff  (Moscow  Medical  Society)  Asso- 
ciation, are  spending  their  last  funds  in  endeavouring 
to  provide  for  at  least  a  portion  of  these  people — 
solidly — that  is  to  say,  with  the  ridiculously  small 
sums  at  their  disposal  they  cannot  hope  to  provide 
for  all.  That  means  providing  for  none.  A  few 
must  be  really  aided  and  the  rest  left,  the  great 
majority  to  do  as  best  they  can,  which  means,  in 
plain  English,  to  die  by  degrees  of  slow  starvation." 

"Have    you    provided    anything   besides    actual 
food  ?" 

'"'  We    have   also   supplied   medicines,    the    urgent 
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need  of  which 
you  will  under- 
stand when  I 
tell  you  that  in 
some  pro. 
there  is  only 
one  doctor  to 
100,000  inhabi- 
tant ;.  To  add 
to  the  difficul- 
ties of  carrying 
relief  to  the 
starving  villa- 
gers, the  frost 
is  breaking  up 
and  the  roads 
will  be  pond*. 
If  there  is  suffi- 
cient money 
available  when 
transport  again 
becomes  possible  thousands  of  lives  may  stili 
saved.  Subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  Society  of 
Friends'  Russian  Famine  Relief  Fund,  should  be 
sent,  I  may  mention,  to  Mr.  Isaac  Sharp,  12, 
Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  London,  E.C.  Re- 
member 25s.  is  the  price  of  a  life,  and  one  shilling 
will  keep  a  child  alive  for  a  fortnight.  I  would  ask 
the  people  of  England  to  remember  too  the  scene 
described  by  a  visitor  to  a  starving  village  of  how, 
when  he  drove  away,  the  voices  of  the  famished 
people  went  up,  sobbing  frantically,  in  a  last  appeal, 
'  Do  not  forget  us !'  they  cried ;  '  do  not  forget  the 
hungry-  ones !'  " 


La  Silhouette.] 

M.  Jaures  promises  to 
Socialise  all  Paris.  With 
flowers  of  rhetoric  he 
walks  the  Socialistic 
tightrope.  If  he  falls  he 
will  not  be  pitied. 


[Paris 
A  Party   of  Five. 

GERMANY  "  Am  1  al- 
ways to  be  a  wallflower 
and  never  be  invited  to 
join  the  game?" 


Kladderadat8ch.~} 


Friendly  Service  at  the  Hague  Club  of  1907. 

King  Edward  can  do  us  a  first-rate  service  at  '1  he- 
Hague-  He  knows  all  the  subtleties  of  the  game,  and  will 
see  to  it  that  no  false  cards  are  used. 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 


L— THE    INTERNATIONAL    PEACE     PILGRIMAGE. 

A  New  Development  and  a  Vast  Extension  of  the  Idea. 

America   is  the  land  of  surprising  initiative  and  of  colossal  projects.     It  expands  even  the  g 
previously-cherished   schemes   to   something  of    its  own  vastnei  Peace  Pilgrimage  suggested 

in  the  last  number  of  this  "  Review  "  has  been  general!)  applauded  as  a  conception  so  lofty  in  its  am- 
bitions and  so  comprehensive  in  its  aims  that  the  onlj  doubt  was  whether  it  was  not  too  big  to  be 
realised.  But  just  on  that  ground  it  appealed  to  the  expansive  imagination  ol  the  American  people. 
It  was  acclaimed,  as  is  recorded  below,  with  immense  enthusiasm  1>\  great  and  influential  gath< 
ings  in  Pittsburg,  New  York,  and  Boston.  It  has  been  subsequently  expounded  at  Harvard,  at  Yale, 
in  Chicago  and  in  Toronto.  And  behold  the  result  1  The  idea  that  seemed  at  the  outset  almost 
too  big  tor  realisation  has  grown  under  the  fostering  and  stimulating  genius  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent into  something  bigger  still.  Our  Editor-in- Chief  cables  from  Toronto  in  terse  telegraphic 
phrase  the  sum  of  the  progress  achieved  in  the  later  stages  of  his  tour.     The  message  rnns : — 

The  universal  enthusiasm  roused  by  the  Pilgrimage  idea  has  led  to  a  great 
development.  Instead  of  one  month's  European  Pilgrimage  before  the  Hague 
Conference,  a  world-wide  pilgrimage  will,  as  a  sequel  to  the  Conference,  devote 
six  months  to  visiting  all  countries,  pleading  for  the  adoption  of  practical 
measures  towards  the  Federation  of  the  World.  It  will  be  financed  by  the 
students  and  scholars  of  the  new  generation. 

We  are  evidently  <>n  the  eve  of  a  gre.it  new  era  in  world-history.  The  Conference  itself,  the 
presence  ol  representatives  from  all  the  Governments  of  the  world,  the  solidarity  of  the  Americas 
North  and  South,  the  limitation  of-armament  proposals  of  the  British  and  American  Governments, 
the   avowed   willingnes  imam    to   have   these    proposals     discussed,     and.     though     standing     asi 

during  the  discussion,  not  to  retire  from  the  Conference,  nay,  her  promise  to  give  to  any  practical 
result  her  conscientious  consideration,  indicate  a  state  of  preparedness  among  the  States  of  the  world 
without  a  parallel   in  history.     The  action  taken   in    Convocation   by    the    Archbishop   "l    Canterbury 

!  the  whole  of  the  Anglican  bishops,  the  Peace  crusade  proclaimed  throughout  England  by  the 
National  Council  of  Free  Churches,  and  now  the  enthusiastic  response  of  the  American  people,  headed 
bj  its  Universities,  leading  to  a  world  wide  campaign  of  peace  evangelism,  together  suggest  the  ap- 
proach of  a  great  popular  Revival  throughout  mankind  in  the  purpose  and  passion  of  Peace.  The 
elevation  of  human  society  seems  to  be  entering  on  a  period  of  movement  almost  volcanic  in  its  cele- 
ritj    and    resistle  The    race    promises   soon    t(,   fm,]   itself  on  vastlv  higher  levels  of  international 

mity  and  conduct.     We  must  be  on  the  look  out    for  wonderful  events. 

Boston.   April    22.  The    K  -\.    Dr.    Dwight    Hillis,    after   this   resolu- 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  placing  the  greal  tion  was  carried,  pledged   Plymouth  Church  in  the 

Pilgrimage  idea  before  the   American   public  up  till  name  of  the  ation  to  defray    the  cost  of  one 

now  on  four  occasions.  of  the   Labour    Pilgrims.      As  the  meeting  was 

i\   H    w.  mkkcuki:s  ciifKcn  persing.   the   president    of    an    insurance   corpor; 

,•    first    was   befo,.  |    audience    in    Henrv  Nvith  which   ^    R    W    1f"1!s   NVas 

W  ■•        I  church-    Plvmouth     Church,     at  '•'l-  guaranteed   to  pay    the  expenses  of  Dr.  J 

Brooklyn.      The    congregation    listened    with     the  Strong   if  that   gentleman   w 

St    attention    till    after    ten    o'clock,    and    at    the  tht'  pilgrims.  pnTSBTJBa 

e  of  mv  address  the  leading  citizen  of  Bi^jokhn, 

K-Posti                  era!      General      Horatio      King,  The  next  place  at  which  I  spoke  was  al 

moved   the  following   resolution,    which                  ried  '   was  the  last  speaker  ..1   the  dedicati 

with  unanimity,  the  whole  audience  rising  to  express  and  I  devoted  my  speech  entirely  to  the  H. 

their  approbation.     Resolved,  that  "the  plans,  pro  ference  and  the  Pilgrimage.     Referring  to 

positions,  and  the  programme,  as  outlined  1a    Mr.  tion  of  finance,   1   venturer!  to  say  that  if  I  n 

d,   be  th<                  if  this   meeting;   and  that    this  make    the   remark    at    Pittsburg    without    blasphemy, 

audience    of    Plymouth    Church    earnestl)    requests  M  r.    Andrew    Carnegie   was    not    exactly    God    Al- 

the  conference  which  is  to  meet  in  New  York  nexl  mighty,  and  that  halt  a  .loll.,]  ,,  puce  from  all  the 

week  to  adopt  them  as  part  of  their  program:  youth  of  the  An*  rican  I                   .uld  raise  ioo,ooc 
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dollars,  which  was  all  that  was  required.  I  had 
no  idea  in  making  this  remark  that  it  would  be 
taken  as  anything  but  an  illustration.     To  m\  great 

surprise  and  delight,  no  fewer  than  lour  College 
Presidents  then  and  there  came  to  me  and  guaran- 
teed the  half  dollar  a  head  for  all  of  their  students. 
The  first  was  Alleghan)  with  400  students.  I  hen 
Mr.  S.  S.  McClure  guaranteed  it  for  the  students 
of  Knox  College;  Geneva  College  followed,  and  a 
fourth,  whose  name  I  forget.  Dr.  Booker  Washing- 
ton said  that  his  negro  boys  might  not  be  able  to 
raise  half  a  dollar  a  head,  but  he  would  guarantee 
the\  would  all  give  something.  When  1  finished 
speaking  the  meeting  acclaimed  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  old  Pittsburg  reporters  declare  broke  the  re- 
cord of  am  Pittsburg  audience.  When  their  cheers 
subsided  I  asked,  ''  1  wonder  how  many  of  you  who 
are  cheering  would  subscribe  fifty  cents  to  the 
cause?"  Instantly  some  silver  pieces  were  thrown 
upon  the  stage,  and  people  pressed  forward  offering 
nie  dollars.  It  was  in  vain  I  protested.  If  1  had 
felt  1  was  justified  in  using  the  Carnegie  Dedication 
Ceremonial  for  that  purpose,  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  forming  my  hearers  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  consider  ways  and 
means,  and  the  Pilgrimage  might  have  been  de- 
cided upon  then  and  there.  But  I  did  not  feel 
institied  in  usurping  such  a  position,  more  especially 


as  th<  onference  w.  Yoi k 

ill    the    following    Week. 

IN    M.W     STORK    A.ND    IN    BOSTON 

Encouraged   b)    these  extraordinary    outburst 

enthusiasm,  I  returned  to  V  u  Vork  expecting  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  placing  the  Pilgrimagi 
fore  the  Peace-  (  'oiifer<-nce.  !■  or  some  reason  or 
other  this  was  rendered  impossible.  The  resolution 
sent  up  by  Plymouth  Church  was  ignored.  1  was 
limited  to  ten  minutes,  and  sal  flown  when  ni\  time 
was  up  without  having  approached  the  sub 
the  Pilgrimage.     1  had.  however,  an  opportunity  of 

pi. icnig  the  matter  before  the  school  children  of 
\eu  York.  -  A  little  child  shall  lead  them."  I 
exclaimed.  If  the  elders  fail,  the  youth  of  America 
can  finance  the  Pilgrimage.  The  proposal  \ 
ceived  with  immense  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Metcalf) 
the  superintendent  of  New  York  schools,  who  pre- 
sided, declared  that  if  the  movement  materialised, 
New;  York  school  children  would  take  the  lead  in 
raising  the  subscription. 

The  Committee  OH  Resolutions,  however,  was 
too  hide-bound  by  its  traditions  even  to  discuss  the 
Pilgrimage,  and  as  a  result  the  conference  had  a 
most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion — a  conclusion 
which  hardly  surprised  me,  considering  the  timidity 
and  lack  of  originality  of  some  professional  pacifists. 

So   far   as   the   Peace   Conference   was   concerned 
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this   ended    the    matter.      It    was  evident    that   then: 
was  no  help  to  be  looked  to  from  that  quarter. 

So  I  went  northward  to  Boston,  and  there  once 
more  set  forth  the  Pilgrimage  to  a  crowded  audience 
meeting  in  the  historic  Park  Street  Congregational 
Church,    where    W.    Lloyd    Garrison    and    Charles 


Sumner  had  uttered  their  noblest  protests  on  behalf 

of  freedom  and  of  peace.  Again  the  same  thing 
happened  as  at  Brooklyn.  The  programme  of  the 
Pilgrimage  was  as  unanimously  and  enthusiasticalrj 
approved  at  Boston  as  it  was  at  Brooklyn,  at  Pitts- 
burg, and  .it   New    York. 


2.— THE    PEACE    CONGRESS    IN    NEW    YORK. 


The  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress. 
which  met  in  New  York  early  in  April,  was  in 
many  respects  the  most  notable  congress  of  its  kind 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  Old. World  or  the 
New.  The  exceptional  importance  of  this  gather- 
ing depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
and  upon  the  personality  of  those  who  took  part 
in  it;  and,  unlike  most  peace  conferences  which 
ire  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  "blowing  off 
steam,"  and  affording  a  more  or  less  satisfactory 
mode  of  using  its  surcharged  sentiments  of  good 
folks  scandalised,  and  rightly  scandalised,  by  the 
wasteful  preparations  for  war  and  the  horrors  of 
actual  combat,  the  conference  that  met  at  Carnegie 
Hall  under  the  presidency  of  Andrew  Carnegie  had 
a  distinct  political  objective.  It  was  the  pioneer 
or  John  the  Baptist  of  the  second  International 
Conference  which  will  meet  at  the  Hague  on  the 
15th  of  June.  It  represented  the  first  rudimentary, 
crude,  but  nevertheless  definite,  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  New  World  to  impress  its  will  on  the  Old 
World. 

TRANSATLANTIC  LEADERSHIP. 
This  task  was  undertaken  in  no  spirit  of  ar- 
rogance. The  right  of  America  to  leadership  in 
this  matter  is  nowhere  more  cordially  recognised 
than  in  the  nations  of  the  Old  World.  This  is  due 
to  several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  initiative 
of  calling  the  Conference  was  taken  by  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  when  it  first  met  on  American  soil.  This 
is  the  first  Conference  in  the  world  in  which  all 
the  American  States  will  be  represented,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  At 
the  Hague  Conference  of  1899  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  alone  represented  the  New  World. 
On  the  15th  of  June  the  representatives  of  all  the 
South  and  Central  American  republics  will  assemble 
in  the  old  Dutch  capital.  The  Conference,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  debut  of  the  South 
American  republics  upon  the  stage  of  the  great 
world's  theatre. 

THE  DEBUT  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
Hitherto,  even  the  greatest  of  them  have  been 
regarded  as  geographical  names  for  vast  sections 
Vmerican  wildernesses,  inhabited  chiefly  l>\  half- 
breeds,  speaking  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  learned,  polished  and  statesmanlike 
delegates  whom  the  great  South  American  republics 
will  send  to  the  Hague  Conference  will  be  an  "  e 
opener  "  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     If  Japan  made 


her  debut  at  the  Conference  of  1899,  that  dis- 
tinguished role  is  reserved  for  South  America  next 
June.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  should  regard  such  an 
event  as  the  meeting  of  the  Hague  Conference  under 
such  auspices  and  composed  of  such  constituents 
with  interest  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  happy  idea 
to  afford  this  interest  and  enthusiasm  an  opportunity 
of  organised  and  articulate  expression  at  the  great 
series  of  meetings  which  were  held  in  New  York 
from  April   14th  to  April   17th. 

ROOSEVELT  AND  ROOT. 

The  usual  fault  of  peace  conferences  is  that  they 
devote  themselves  too  much  to  the  utterance  of 
oratorical  "  flapdoodle,"  and  this  element  was  not 
altogether  absent  from  the  meeting  in  New  York. 
It  was,  however,  subordinated  to  the  utterances 
of  statesmen  who  have  a  practical  appreciation  of 
the  real  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  Conference  opened  with  a  moderate  and 
cautious    letter    from     President     Roosevelt,    which 
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"  Whaur's  your  Teddy  Roosevelt  noo  ?" 
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made  at  least  one  Englishman  who  heard  it  wonder 
whether  the  man  who  wrote  it  could  be  the  strenuous 

and  militant  personality  who  is  so  often  caricatured 
as  playing  the  part  of  Orlando  Furioso  in  American 
politics.  The  Presidential  message  was  earnest, 
lucid,  and  practical,  but  it  erred — if  at  all — on  the 
side  of  caution,  and  carefully  abstained  from  re- 
vealing any  of  the  characteristic  fire-flashes  which 
often  illuminate  the  utterances  of  the  American 
President.  The  event  of  the  Conference,  however, 
regarded  as  a  field  for  the  serious  discussion  of  in- 
ternational policy  by  international  statesmen,  was 
the  address  by  Secretary  Root  upon  the  American 
sentiment  of  humanity.  Mr.  Root  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  Governor  of  Xew  York  State,  who 
received  as  warm  a  welcome  as  any  other  person 
on  the  platform,  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Root  not 
excepted. 

THE    CENTRAL    FIGURE. 

The  opening  meeting  was  closed  with  an  address 
by  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  was  the  central  and  most 
picturesque  figure  of  the  Conference.  Mr.  Carnegie 
arrived  at  Xew  York  fresh  from  his  glorification  or 
apotheosis  at  the  dedication  of  the  Carnegie  Insti 
tute  at  Pittsburg,  and  he  was  received  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  respect  properly  due  to  one  who 
has  displayed  so  keen  an  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  international  peace.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  a  humor- 
ous gift  of  speech.  His  sympathetic  spirit  overflows 
with  compassion  for  those  martyred  mortals  who 
have  been  doomed  by  fate  to  own  millions.  This 
is  no  doubt  a  serious  matter  for  him.  As  in  the 
days  of  the  ancient  myth,  when  the  vulture  which 
fed  upon  the  vitals  of  Prometheus  found  it  impos- 
sible to  consume  the  ever-renewed  substance  of  the 
Titan's  body;  so  Mr.  Carnegie,  after  making  the 
most  desperate  efforts  to  disembarrass  himself  of 
his  millions,  has  only  been  able  to  succeed  in  dis- 
tributing the  interest  upon  his  fortune.  We  are, 
therefore,  periodically  asked  to  pity  the  sorrows  of 
a  poor  millionaire  who  has  made  the  one  failure  of 
his  life  in  his  attempt  to  disembarrass  himself  of  his 
millions,  but  who,  with  that  solitary  exception,  is 
ever  pleased  with  the  world  and  all  the  things  that 
are  therein.  The  indomitable  and  insatiable  ac- 
tivity of  the  boy  born  seventy  years  ago  in  Dunferm- 
line cannot  rest  content  with  merely  American  finan- 
cial strifes.  Andrew,  like  Alexander,  pines  for 
fresh  worlds  to  conquer,  and  he  finds  a  wide  and 
spacious  field  of  battle  lying  before  him  in  the 
campaign  for  international  peace. 

A  PREMATURE  PROPOSAL. 

No  one  can  question  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's sentiments.  Everyone  must  sympathise  with 
his  ultimate  ideals.  But  even  the  Laird  of  Skibo  is 
not  altogether  infallible,  and  a  judgment  which 
never  failed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
has  sometimes  gone  astray  in  striving  for  remedies 
for  a  political  situation  with  which  he  had  no  op- 
portunity  of   acquiring  practical   experience.     It  is 


•ir\   to  sav  this,  because  the  Confereno 

to  a  very  large  extent  Mr.  Can 
and  Mr.  Carnegie'i  one  contribution  to  the  political 
ideas  of  the  Conference  was  a  proposition  which, 
with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  must  be  dim 
as   absolutely    unattainable   at   the    Hague   Confer- 
ence.    When  1   was  in  the  Quirinal  talking  with  the 
King  of  Italy.  Victor  Emmanuel  II..  wh< 
the  quickest   and  brightest   of  all   European 
reigns,  he  said  to  me  that  he  was  very  hopeful  IS  to 
the   future. 

IDEALS    OP    THE    ITALIAN    KING. 

The  ultimate  triumph  of  ])eace  seemed  to  him  no 
Utopian  fantasy,  but  rather  an  ideal  certain  t<>  In- 
realised  before  \er\  long.  Among  the  facts  which 
seemed  to  him  to  justify  his  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  peace  in  the  world,  he  mentioned  the 
tact  that  eight  Powers  had  united  in  a  joint  ex- 
pedition to  Peking,  and  that  they  hail  never  quar- 
relled among  themselves ;  that  four  Powers  have 
practically  undertaken  the  joint  administration  of 
Crete,  and  that  the  Powers  were  also  engaged  in 
pacifying  Macedonia.  These  things — which  seemed 
to  Victor  Emmanuel  to  justify  a  confidence  in  the 
gradual  transformation  of  the  Concert  of  Europe 
into  the  United  States  of  Europe,  with  an  inter- 
national army  and  an  international  navy — seemed 
to  the  eager  eves  of  Mr.  Carnegie  to  justify  the  im- 
mediate conclusion  of  a  quadruple  alliance  between 
America,  Great  Britain,  Erance  and  Germany,  who 
should  bind  themselves  together  in  a  holy  league  for 
the  purpose  of  using  their  combined  armies  and 
navies  to  make  war  upon  any  State  which  dares  to 
draw  the  sword  in  any  part  of  the  world.  To  this 
idea  Mr.  Carnegie  returned  again  and  again. 

MR.    CARNEGIE'S    KAISER. 

Tn  his  imagination,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  is  a  pro- 
vidential man  of  destiny,  to  whom  a  revelation  is 
yet  to  be  vouchsafed  as  to  his  appointed  role  in 
the  governance  of  the  world.  Possibly  Mr.  Carnegie 
may  himself  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  destined  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Kaiser  to  his  heaven-sent 
destiny,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  firmly  believes  that  the  way  to 
universal  peace,  followed  by  universal  disarmament, 
lies  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Kaiser.  He  has 
onlv  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  quadruple 
league,  this  new  Holy  Alliance  against  war,  and 
the  thing  would  be  done.  When  Mr.  Carnegie 
goes  to  Berlin  to  advocate  this  short  and  simple 
method  of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  which  has 
baffled  the  statesmen  of  the  world  for  centuries,  it 
is  to  be  feared  he  will  suffer  very  cruel  disillusions. 

THE   CRUCIAL  QUESTION. 

The  first  question  that  the  Kaiser  will  ask  would 
be  whether  the  American  Republic  from  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  come  was  prepared  to  enter  into  such 
a  quadruple  alliance  against  war.  Mr.  Elihu  Root, 
if  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  would  be  compelled 
to  state  that  the  proposal  to  enter  into  any  such 
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an  entangled  alliance  of  the  United  States  with  the 

Old  World  is  absolutely  repugnant  to  American 
sentiment,  and  that  no  American  administration  that 
has  ever  existed,  or  that  could  conceivably  come  into 
exist-  nee,  would  listen  to  the  proposal  for  one 
moment.  This  being  the  case— and  Mr.  Carnegie 
could  have  satisfied  himself  that  the  facts  are  not 
overstated  b\  a  simple  question  addressed  to  Mr. 
Root  it  is  obvious  that  what  was  practical!)  the 
only  idea  Mr.  Carnegie  contributed  to  the  Confer- 
ence had  no  foundation  in  the  facts  of  the  existing 
situation. 

A    DANUEROUS    RETORT. 

The  supreme  characteristics  of  Mr.  Carnegie — 
his  readiness  in  retort,  his  unsparing  use  of  an  ad- 
vantage when  once  it  was  well  within  his  grasp, 
and  his  triumphant  delight  over  a  fallen  foe— were 
all  forcibly  brought  out  b)  the  passage  at  arms 
which  took  place  between  him  and  Professor  Muns- 
terberg.  The  Professor  ventured  to  assert  that 
universal  military  service  was  not  unpopular  in 
Germany,  which  Mr.  Carnegie  countered  immedi- 
atel)  b)  asking  the  Professor  to  take  the  Opinions 
of  the  thousands  of  Germans  who  have  fled  to  the 
riean  republic  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
corvee  of  compulsory   soldiership.     The   retort   was 

apt.  immediate,  and  the  audience  roared  with  ap- 
plause, while  Mr.  Carnegie  marched  up  and  down 
the  platform  radiant  with  jubilant  delight  at  the 
knock-down  blow  which  he  had  administered  to  his 
adversary.  Observers,  however,  capable  of  looking 
beyond  the  immediate  triumph  of  the  moment  could 
not  h.lp  recognising  that  whatever  chance  there 
was  of  Mr.  Carnegie  receiving  a  favourable  answer 
from  the  Kaiser  practically  disappeared  when  Mr. 
Carnegie  dealt  his  swashing  blow  to  Professor  Minis 
terberg  and  hit  his  hardest  knock  againsl  the  ten 
tlerest  portion  of  the  German  imperial  system. 


THE    REPRESENTATIVE    PROM    FRANCE. 
The  Conference  was  remarkable  not  only  on  ac- 
count  of  the  presence  of   delegates   from  all   parts 
of    the    United    States,    but    also    for   the    presence 
of  distinguished  guests  whom  Mr.  Carnegie  had  in- 
vited   to    attend    the    opening    of    the    Carnegie    In- 
stitute   and    who    also    were    invited    to   the    me. 
of  the  Peace  Conference.     Baron  d'Estournelles 
Constant  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  foi 
guests.     He  co-operated   loyalh    with   Lord   Paunce- 
fote   and    Mr.    Holls   at    the    Hague   Conference    in 
[899    in    elaborating    the    high    international    court 
*'f  arbitration.     It  was   he  who  declared  that    it   was 
tin-  duty  of  mutual   Powers  to  use  their  best  efforts 
t"    light   the  outbreak   of   war,  and    it   was   he,   more 
than   any   other   man,    with   the   doubtful   exception 
of   King  Edward  VII.,  who  deserved   the  credit  of 
having  brought  about  the  Anglo-French  entente  cor- 
diale.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Hague  High  Court  am  1 
one    of   the    French    delegates    at    the   approaching 
Hague  Conference.     He  was,  therefore,  obliged   to 
speak    with    considerable    reserve,   but   his    geniality, 
his    humour,    and    his   mastery    of   the   English 
guage  made  him  a  very  welcome  speaker  at  all  the 
meetings.      Count    Apponyi,    of    Hungary,    was    de- 
tained at  Budapest  by  his  ministerial  duties.     Other 
wise    Americans   would   have   had   an   opportunity    of 
hearing    once    more    the   most    finished    of    Europ 
orators   addressing   them    in    their    own    tongue    with 
an  ease  and  mastery  little  short  of  marvellous. 
Mr.    Carnegie's  German   guests  few   put    in  an   ap- 
pearance at  the  Conference. 

OTHER    FOREIGN   QUESTS. 

Of  the  other  distinguished  foreigners,  Mr.  Maar 
ten  Maartens,  the  well  known  Dutch  novelist,  aston 
ished  everyone,  himself  most  of  all.  by  the  fjuehcy 

and  force  with  which  he  spoke  in  public.  Sir 
Robert  Cranston,  ex  Provosl  of  Edinburgh,  a  belli 
cose  Scot,  whose  breast  was  starred  with  main 
medals  won  in  African  wars,  was  a  picturesque  ad 
dition  to  the  group  of  peace  men  and  a  reminder, 
wbeil  one  w  .   that  the  Conference  was  by 

no  means  composed   of  old   pacifists  who   are  out    ol 
touch  with   the  patriotic   sympathies  and   sentim< 
of  the  majority  of  the  population.     Sir  Robert   Hall, 
the   astronomer,   always  a   welcome   speaker,    based 
his  advocacy  of  peace  upon  the  scientific  doctrine 
of  evolution.      Mr.    \V.    I.    Bryan   made  the  with 
tort    that  he  had   always  believed    that    peace   rested 
upon  the  principle  that  all  men  were  made  in 
ini;i:  d,   and   that    he   was   glad   to   know   that 

it  was  equally  soundly  based  upon  the  doctrine  that 
war  had  originally  descended  from  the  ape. 

PAROCHIAL    LIMITATIONS. 
The  prooa  nference  were  brought 

to  a  close  by  the  adoption  ol  a  sei  solutions 

which  Mr.   Carnegie  was  asked  to  present  in  person 
to    the    President    of    the    United    States    and    Seci 
tary    Root.      The    fact   that    a    peace   (-(inference   of 
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the  United  States  could  exercise  an)  influence  upon 
the  peace-loving  citizens  of  other  countries  was 
ignored.  Vet  so  trembling]}  responsive  are  the 
nations  to  each  other,  it  might  have  occurred  to 
those  who  dratted  the  resolutions  that  they 
would  miss  a  grr.it  opportunity  and  ignore  a  great 
responsibilit)  if  they  did  not  endeavour  to  make  the 
influence  of  the  American  people  felt  throughout 
the  Old  World  in  support  of  the  initiative  of  the 
American  President,  That  they  did  nothing  what- 
ever to  rally  international  support  for  proposals 
which  can  only  he  carried  out  by  international  co- 
operation was  only  one  among  many  illustrations  of 
distinctive!)  national,  not  to  sa_\  provincial  or 
parochial,  attitude  which  characterised  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference. 

AX    INTERNATIONAL    KINDERGARTEN. 
There    was    no    desire   to   hear   reports   as   to   the 
te   of   opinion   in   other  countries.,   and   when   one 
tker  voiced  with  perfecl  accuracy  the  prevailing 
tion    of    the    German     official    classes    he   was 
promptly  jumped  upon  as  it   he  were  a  public  male- 
factor.     'The    delegates   lor    the   most   part    were    in 
the  Kindergarten  stage  of  international  development. 
They    were   delighted    with    speakers    who   served    up 
the  old  truisms  with  humorous  illustrations  or  parad- 
ed   them    draped    in    rhetorical    brocade.      Hut   they 
did  not  seem  concerned  to  hear  anything  concerning 
the    factors    which    dominate    the    situation,    and    if 
they   were  made  to  hear  anything  that  was  unplea- 
sanl  they  resented  it.     Nevertheless  the  Conference 
was    an    immense    improvement    upon    all    previous 
conferences  of  the  kind.     Its  meetings  were  crowd- 
ed.    Even  the  professional  pacifist  was  placed  under 
severe   restraint,   and   we   heard   little  or  nothing  of 
the  impracticable  theories  of  the  heroic  non-resisters. 

1HK  NEXT  BTBP  LOST  IN  A  LONG  LEAP. 

The  resolutions  drawn  up  by  the  Conference  com- 
mittee differed  from  those  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  two  important  particulars.  The  first  was 
tin-  deliberate  omission,  apparently  out  of  pure 
parochial  ignorance,  of  the  recommendation  that 
the  Hague  Conference  should  recommend  all 
governments  to  undertake  active  work  for  the  pro- 
paganda of  peace  and  the  promotion  of  international 
brotherhood,  and  provide  for  this  purpose  a  regular 
appropriation  as  for  any  other  department  of  State. 
The  second  was  the  extraordinary  and  reckless  ex- 
tension of  the  demand  tor  universal  arbitration  of 
all  questions  not  involving  national  honour  or  vital 
national  interests  into  a  demand  for  the  arbitration 
of   all   questions,    no   matter   how   vital   they   might 


!"•  to  the  vet)  ex  I  the  nation.    Fortunately, 

the    mistake    was    discos. -red    and    rectified    at    the 
last   moment   bj  >sion  of  the  word  "all" 

before  '•  international  difb 

IBB]  IONS. 

The  Conference  recommended  that  th 
Tribunal  should  be  converted  into  a  permanent 
court,  always  in  session,  whether  or  not  ther< 
anything  for  it  to  do.  it  recommended  the  periodi- 
cal assembling  of  the  Hague  Conference,  and  con- 
demned the  right  of  the  capture  of  private  pro- 
per tv  at  sea.  It  shrank  from  urging  that  Mr.  Holls/ 
clause  on  special  mediation  should  be  made  obi 
tory  bv  refusing  war  loans  to  nations  that  drew 
the  sword  without  first  appealing  to  special  media- 
tion. The  resolutions  as  a  whole  were  hardly  worthy 
of  the  importance  of  the  occasion  or  the  repre- 
sentative character  of.  the  Conference.  Possibly  it 
was  from  a  consciousness  that  they  had  added  no- 
thing to  the  weight  or  the  value  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  that  the  com- 
mittee took  no  steps  for  pressing  their  adoption 
Upon  other  governments  than  their  own. 

THE  SURE  KKSKRVES  OP  PEACE. 
None  of  the  many  meetings  held  during  the  Con- 
ference was  more  interesting,  and  possibly  more 
pregnant  with  future  usefulness,  than  the  great 
garnering  of  school  children  which  assembled  in 
Carnegie  Hall  under  the  presidency  of  Superinten- 
dent Maxwell,  of  New  York.  It  is  to  the  youth  of 
America,  rather  than  to  the  old  and  middle-aged 
men  who  dominated  this  Conference,  that  we  must 
look  for  any  generous  or  original  initiative  in  the 
task  of  bringing  the  more  advanced  ideas  of  prac- 
tical progress  towards  international  brotherhood  be- 
fore the  attention  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
The  youth  of  the  universities  of  the  world  form  a 
constituency  which  has  not  yet  been  international- 
ised. Xo  field  offers  a  more  promising  harvest. 
Peace  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  little  more  than 
the  mere  regulation  of  war.  Negatives  are  ne 
popular,  especially  with  youth.  When  peace  is 
prosecuted  with  the  skill  of  a  campaign  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  crusade,  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  world  will  throw  themselves  into  the  m< 
ment  with  the  energy  and  the  elan  of  youth.  There 
is  much  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  the  task 
from  which  this  peace  conference  has  shrunk  may 
yet  be  carried  to  victory  bv  younger  and  more  vigor- 
ous hands. 


3.— THE  CHURCHES  AND  THE  CONFERENCE. 


The  Churches  of  England,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  has  shrunk  from 
any  attempt  at  leadership  in  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  moral  questions,  have  rallied  to  the  support 
ol  the  Hague  Conference,  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury has  issued  a  strong  appeal  to  all  Christian 


men  to  do  everything  that  lies  in  their  power 
to  further  the  efforts  of  C.overnments  and  states- 
men in  the  direction  of  preventing  the  hon 
war  by  the  recognition  and  systematic  adoption  of 
the  methods  of  arbitration.  In  moving  a  resolution 
in   the   Upper   House  of  Convocation,  attended  by 
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the  whole  bench  of  Bishops,  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, he  referred  to  the  subject  as  the  greatest  and 
most  urgent  that  could  possibly  come  under  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  the  appeal  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
support  for  the  Hague  Conference- — 

That  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  as- 
sembled in  Convocation,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Church  ami  people  of  England  to  the  approaching  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague.  In  their  deliberate  judgment 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  man  by  earnest  prayer 
and  by  use  of  such  influence  as  he  possesses  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  the  growing  sentiment  in  favour  of  inter- 
national amity  and  peace,  and  thus  promote  the  higher 
ideal  of  international  intercourse  and  to  further  the 
efforts  of  Governments  and  statesmen  in  the  direction  of 
preventing  the  horrors  of  war  by  the  recognition  and  sys- 
tematic  adoption   of   the   methods   of    arbitration. 

THE    DUTY   OP   EVERY   CHRISTIAN    MAN. 

The  Hague  Conference  would  be  a  great  effort 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  Archbishop  said,  and 
he  called  upon  the  Church  to  realise  its  respon- 
sibility  in  the  matter  and  take  the  lead  in  a  cause 
which  was  peculiarly  her  concern  : — 

There  could  be  no  subject  on  earth  for  which  they  ought 
to  care  more  keenly  than  that  of  pea^e.  They  were  bound 
to  be  in  the  forefront  and  taking  the  lead  in  a  cause 
which  of  necessity  must  be  dear  to  them.  But  he  thought 
their  action  would  be  more  productive  of  harm  than  good 
if  they  attempted  to  offer  expert  advice  or  tried  to  take 
the  place  or  r6le  of  statesmen  as  regarded  the  working 
out  of  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  because  they  were 
unable  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  which 
belonged  to  other  people  of  practical  constructive  action, 
they  must  beware  lest  they  found  themselves  doing  noth- 
ing at  all.  Some  action  on  their  part  was  essential.  They 
must  force  home  to  the  minds  of  those  on  whom  their 
words  had  influence  the  responsibility  which  rested  upon 
Christian  men  at  a  juncture  like  the  present  for  calling 
everybody's  attention  to  the  need,  duty,  and  possibility  of 
the  preservation  of  the  world's  peace. 

THE  ACTION  OF  THE  FREE  CHURCHES. 

The  Free  Churches  of  England  have  also  taken 
the  matter  up,  and  are  pressing  it  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  all  their  members,  urging  such  action  as  will 
lit  in  a  widespread  public  expression  of  their 
support  of  the  peace  proposals  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Hague  Conference.  The  resolution  of  the 
Free  Church  Council  at  Leeds  ran  as  follows : — 

That  the  National  Free  Church  Council  recognises  that 
the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Hague  Conference  is  a  call 
of  God  to  the  Christian  world  to  take  practical  steps 
towards  the  establishment  of  the   Kingdom   of  Heaven   on 


earth,  and  instructs  its  Executive  Committee,  especially  i 
no  other  Church  obeys  that  call,  to  take  such  measures  a 
arc  within  its  power,  through  every  council  and  every  Fro 
Church,  to  evoke  a  national  response  to  this  appeal  fo 
international  peace  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  nation* 
And  that  this  Council  feels  that  the  Sunday  before  th 
meeting  of  the  Hague  Conference  should  be  set  apart  fo 
■peoial  prayer,  and  that  sermons  should  be  preached  it 
every  Free  Church  pulpit  in  support  of  the  proposal  t< 
interpose  special  mediation  with  thirty  days'  grace  befor* 
the   breaking  out  of   war. 

In  order  to  give  practical  effect  to  this  resolutioi 
by  which  the  Free  Churches  solemnly  pledged  them 
selves  to  use  ever)  means  in  their  power  to  aid  it 
the  work  of  peace,  all  the  local  councils  are  bein< 
urged  to  pass  resolutions,  hold  meetings  and  pro 
mote  in  every  way  local  interest  in  the  questions  a 
issue.  All  ministers  are  being  asked  to  preacr 
special  sermons  from  their  pulpits  on  Sunday.  Junl 
oth,  on  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of  the  Hagiu 
Conference.  u  The  gravest  issues  depend  on  th< 
action  taken  during  the  next  few  weeks,"  the  secre 
tary  of  the  National  Council  of  Free  Churches 
points  out  in  urging  the  necessity  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Churches.  "Our  councils,  by  educating 
and  arousing  the  public  mind  now,  can  do  much 
towards  determining  that  action.  We  are  confident, 
therefore,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  urge  you  and 
your  council  to  put  forth  the  most  strenuous  efforts," 

A  CONFERENCE  OF  RELIGIONS. 
Mr.  Hirst  Hollowed  s  proposal  that  this  isolated 
action  on  the  part  of  the  different  Churches  mighl 
well  be  supplemented  b)  a  united  demonstration  of 
all  the  Churches  in  favour  of  peace  has  met  with 
wide  sympathy  and  support.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  carry  the  proposal  into  effect  by  a 
committee  of  representative  ministers  of  religion,  in- 
cluding the  Bishops  of  Hereford  and  Ripon,  Bishop 
Welldon.  the  Revs.  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  J.  R.  Camp- 
bell, F.  B.  Meyer,  J.  Rendel  Harris,  J.  Hirst  Hollo- 
well.  J.  H.  Jowett,  and  W.  Copeland  Bowie.  It  is 
proposed  that  a  great  conference  should  be  held, 
possibly  in  Paris,  immediately  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Hague  Conference,  so  that  all  the  religions 
of  the  world  might  meet  on  a  common  platform  to 
demonstrate  the  unanimity  of  all  religious  faiths 
in  the  cause  of  peace.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
promoters  of  the  movement  is  to  encourage  the 
Hague  Conference  to  adopt  such  practical  measures 
as  would  bring  about  peace  among  the  nations. 
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••O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — BURNS. 


-utffc. , 

SET    AMDt 

flf<;iNNiN<.; 


Liberal   Monthly.} 


Mr.   Asqulth's    Budget. 


1'ribune.}  Rehearsing  the   Harmony, 

Distracted  Leader  :  "  Now,  gentlemen,  do  try  and  all 
play  the  same  tune!" 

These  (the  Unionist  Party)  are  the  men  who,  still  squab- 
bling among  themselves,  speak  of  laying  "  a  harmonious 
and  definite"  policy  before  the  Colonial  Conference. 


Tribune.}  Do  I   Look   Delicate  P 

SIR  WV.  Lynk:  "Well,  John,  you  look  in  a  bad  way. 
You're  in  a  decline,  and  can't  last  long  unless  you  take 
my  tip." 

Sir  Win.  Lyne,  interviewed  by  a  Tribune  representative, 
aaid  of  Great  Britain:  "It  is  no  good  you  telling  me  it  is 
not  in  a  bad  way.  You  are  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 
'  All  we  want  Co  do  is  to  help  Great  Britain.'  " 

[The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  1907 
ehow  an  increase  of  over  £31,000,000  in  our  imports  and 
exports  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.] 


Put*.  ] 


"Coo,  Mon  !  ' 
The  Skibo  Dove  of  Peace. 


[N«w  York. 
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Morning   1.  fader.'] 


Bad   Shots. 


C?$?{j@ 


"  Whoever  it  is  who's  pottine  at  u*.  they're  shocking  bad 

shots." 


.V,/»(s7„;^,r.J  Alliance  with   Britain.  [Zurich. 

PEACEPD1   <.i'i;m\w      "Everybody   hanga  on    to    Edward, 

even  little  Alphouso.  Wonde-  whethei  I  oughl  to  force 
myself  into  the  company?'* 


Owl.} 

Capet 
Expert  Opinion. 

-The  Conference  of  Colonial  Premier,.     "Just  in   time  to  help  us.  General.     We  are  debating   a  knotty  point   of 
Imperial  Defence,  and  your  experience  will   be  invaluable." 
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Daily  Chronicle.]  On  the  Tory  Raft. 

A.B.  :  "  We're  getting  a  little  crowded,  I  fear.  I  wonder, 
now,  if  you  two  young  people  would  mind  stepping  over- 
board to  make  room  for  our  dear  old  friend,  Mr.  Bung?" 


Sebelspulter.]  [Zurich. 

The   New   Enchanted   Flute. 
A  lusty  musician   once  walked  by  the  Nile, 
When  there  came  out  of  the  water  a  great  crocodile. 
It  grunted  :   The  Old  Fritz  (Frederick  the  Great)  could  also 
play   the  flute; 
As  once  the  old  one  sang,  so  now  pipes  the  young  man. 
But    we    already    know    the    joke,    says    the    crocodile 
Clemenceau. 


Daily  Chronicle.]  Cares  of  State. 

Claims   of   child    and    veteran    toiler    cannot    lie   Ignored. 


Owl.]  "Ons   Land."    Our  Country.  [Capetown. 

"The  day  after  the  election  the  first  man  1  met'  fll  I 
prominent  man  on  the  other  side.  We  shook  hands.  He 
said  to  me,  '  Have  a  drink?"  I  said,  '  Yes.  I  will  have  one 
with  you,  but  with  one  toast  and  one  condition.'  He  said. 
What  are  they?'  and  I  said.  'The  toast  is  Ons  Land  and 
the  condition  is  that  I  must  be  in  it.'  Well,  if  we  are 
now  all  British,  so  we  are  all  Afrikanders.  We  are  all  in 
it  together.  If  it  is  Ons  Land  it  is  just  as  easily  rendered 
Our  Country.  We  recognise  that  partnership."— Sir  Percy 
FiUpatrick. 


W  estminster  Gazettt.] 

A  Cuckoo   Proposal. 

Thh   CUCKOO   (Mr.    Austen    Chamberlain):    "Just 
drop  this  egg  in,   will   you?" 

'  1 1 1 K  BIRD  IN  THE  Nest  (Lord   Elgin):    "Not  to-day, 
you  1" 


let    me 
thank 
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DutMfad  [Berlin. 

A    Friendly    Hint. 

If  matt«n  were  arranged  In  this  fashion,  which  would 
be  most  suitable,  even  proud  Japan  would  perhaps  bt  Con- 
tent. 

[Out  of  deference  to  Japan,  and  because  of  the  nearness 
of  Prince  Fushima's  visit,  the  production  in  London  <>f 
Sullivan's    "Mikado"    has    been    forbidden.     Daily    J' 


Daily    Chronicle.}  , 

The  Fretful   Porcupine     Who  Said  Liberal  Legislation  P 

"  But'  when  the  Liberal  party  was  in  power,  by  some 
mystical  transmutation,  the  sloth  turned  into  a  porcupine 
— (laughter)  -prickly  at  •very  approach  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.''     Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt. 
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LORD  CROMER:   THE  REGENERATOR   OF  EGYPT. 


Nothing  in  the  annals  of  the  golden  ag<-  of 
Elizabeth  surpasses  in  romantic  interest  the  story  of 
of  the  regeneration  of  Egypt  under  English  rule. 
When  some 
modern  Spen- 
s  r  comes  to 
write  the  epic 
of  the  Vic- 
torian era  he 
will  find  in 
I  .ord  Cromer 
t  h,  e  counter- 
is  irt  of  Sir  Ar- 
11,  the 
knight  of  Jus- 
who  de- 
livered fair 
Beige  from 
her  cruel  op- 
pressors. In 
this  material 
our  eyes 
are  holden 
that  we  can- 
not for  the 
most  part  see 
the  glamour 
O  f  romance 
that  surrounds 
the  narrative 
of  the  rescue 
of  a  people 
from  the 
thraldom  of 
oppression.  We 
discuss  it  as  if 
it  were  merely 
a  question  of 
the  adjustment 
of  the  inci- 
dence of  taxa- 
tion, the  ma- 
nipulation of 
financial  ar- 
range merits, 
the  building 
of  railways  and 
the  construc- 
tion of  bar-  Photo-  *d 
rages.         The 

more  vivid  imagination  of  the  Elizabethans  would 
have  peopled  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  with  dragons, 
and  giants,  and  foul  noisome  creatures,  not  forget- 


ting the  Blatant  beast,  as  symbols  of  the  evils  v. 

the  land.     They  would  have    described    the 

nkvous  summons  for  help  from  the  captive  lady  of 

the  Nile,  the 
setting  out  of 
the  knight  er- 
rant on  his 
perilous  q 
the  adven; 
he  met  with 
by  the  way, 
his  combats 
with  deadly 
foes,  and  his 
final  victory. 

OUR  DEBT  TO 
LORD  CROMER. 

Some  day 
the  tale  may 
be  told  in  the 
language  of 
romance.  To- 
day it  must  be 
written  in  the 
more  sober 
medium  of 
prose.  The 
task  which 
Lord  Cromer 
has  su< 
fully  accc  >m- 
plished  was  in- 
finitely more 
arduous  than 
that  of  the 
hero  of  "  The 
EaerieQueene" 
The  Gordian 
knot  of  the 
Egyptian  diffi- 
culty as  it  ex- 
isted in  the 
eighties  could 
not  be  & 
by  some  sud- 
den Stroke  I: 
had  to  be  un- 
ravelled with 
infinite  pa- 
tience strand  by  strand.  Cecil  Rhodes'  favourite 
maxim,  "  Do  the  comparative, "  might  have  been 
taken  as  the  golden  rule  of  British  policy  in  Egypt. 


A  Characteristic  Portrait  of  Lord  Cromer.       [H.    Walter   Bartntt. 
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Lord  Cromer  has  done  the  comparative  with  such 
steadfast  patience  and  steady  persistence  that  he 
has  ended  by  giving  us  a  superlative  example  of 
English  genius  tor  practical  rule.  Egypt,  which  was 
once  England's  shame  has,  thanks  to  Lord 
Cromer,  become  one  of  her  greatest  glories — 
a  spectacle  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  look  with- 
out a  heightened  estimate  of  the  governing  qualities 
of  our  people. 
T h  e  goo  d 
work  done  by 
Lord  Cromer 
is  a  proud 
part  of  our 
common  herit- 
age. It  has 
restored  our 
confidence  in 
our  capacity  to 
work  marvels 
by    means    of 

the  arts  of 
peace.  "  The 
Briton  who 
can  1  e a \ e 
Egypt  without 
pride    must    he 

c  1  e  a  n  se  d,  " 
said  Ian  Mac 
laren  a  year  or 
t\\e  ago,  "  not 
only  from  the 
spirit  of  pa- 
triotism, but 
also  from  the 
feeling  of  hu- 
m  an  it  y,  tor 
the  final  vic- 
tory of  his  na- 
tion on  the 
Nile  has  not 
been  that  of 
■war,  but  of 
peae 

MR.    (il.AI) 

BTONE'S 

HANDIWORK. 

lint  there 
tvas  a  time 
when  many  of 
as  were  almost 

ashamed       to 

s  i )  e  a  k  of 
Egypt  Con- 
science doth  make  rowards  of  us  all,  and  the 
memory  of  the  long  series  of  bloody  blunders  which 
culminated  in  the  fall  of  Khartoum' made  others  be- 
side Mr.  Gladstone  avert  their  eyes  from  the  Valle) 
Nile.  To  Mr.  Gladstone  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign was  a  hateful  and  dis  Incident,  which 


Photo. 


Lady  Cromer. 


marred  the  history  of  an  administration  whos< 
gies  would  otherwise  have  be<  n  devoted  to  pacifying 
Ireland  by  the  judicious  Gladstonian  Half  ami- 
Half  of  Coercion  and  Land  Reform.  But  ' 
looking  back  over  the  Gladstonian  Administration 
of  1880-85.  and  what  it  did,  it  appears  that  its  claim 
to  grateful  memory  on  the  pari  ol  mankind  li' 

in  what  it 
tried  to  do  in 
Ireland  but 
what  it  actual- 
ly did  accom- 
plish in  Egypt 
The  "  Divinity 
that  shapes 
o  u  r  e  n  d  s, 
rough  hew 
them  as  we 
will,'"  finds  a 
striking  illus- 
tration in  the 
record  of  the 
good  work 
which,  in  spite 
of  himself.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was 
compelled     to 

set    on    f.i 

the  land  of 
tli'-     I'ha: 

I. nid  Cromer, 
England      has 

made  ample 
atonement  for 
the  follies,  in- 
ept i  t  u  d  e  s, 
blunders  and 
butcher  it  s 

which  accom- 
panied our  en- 
try into  that 
ancient    land. 

OUB    TASK    IN 

THE 

EIGHTIES. 

We  went 
Egypt    to     do 

one  thing.  W< 
stayed      there 
to  do  another. 
We     imag 
we  had   sin;; 
to  put  down  a  military  mutiny.     We  found  that 
whole    system    of    government    \\m\    fallen    to    pie 
and   could   only   be  built    up   again   step   b)    step  and 
piece  by  piece    with  infinite    patience.     The    an 
had    gone,    the    state    was    in    a    bankrupt    condition, 
Khedive's  prestige  had  gone,  and  if  we  d'nl  not 


//.    Walter  Barnett. 
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hand  Egypt  over  to  Turkey  to  be  pacified  a  la  Bul- 
garia, there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  recon- 
struct the  whole  of  the  administrative  machine,  to 
overhaul  the  government  in  all  its  branches,  to  stamp 
out  the  corruption  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  Egypt's 
misfortunes,  and  to  secure  to  all  its  citizens  some 
elementary  form  of  justice.  To  do  this  implied  long 
years  of  toilsome  effort  in  the  discharge  of  a  difficult 
and  invidious  task.  It  was  as  if  we  had  put  out 
in  a  boat  to  rescue  a  man  from  drowning,  promis- 
ing to  return  the  moment  we  had  put  him  in  a  con- 
dition of  safety.  But  when  we  reached  the  spot  we 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  country  was  under  water 
owing  to  the  bursting  of  the  dykes,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  put  the  man  in  safety  until  we  had 
repaired  the  dykes.  Therefore  we  were  compelled 
by  force  of  circumstances  to  undertake  this  more 
tedious  and  arduous  duty  before  we  could  regard  our 
task    as    accomplished. 

THK     MAN    AM)    HIS    APPRENTICESHIP. 

Happily  for  ourselves  and  for  Egypt  we  had  the 

supreme  good  fortune  of  finding  the  very  man  best 
suited  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  regeneration.  At 
the  moment  Lord  Cromer,  or  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  as 
he  was  then,  was  in  India.  But  he  had  ahead)  ac- 
quired a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  problem  we  had  set  ourselves  to  solve.  From 
1877  to  187c;  he  had  been  the  English  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Egyptian  public  debt,  and  from  1879 
to  1880  one  of  the  two  newly-appointed  C«ntrollers- 
General  of  Egyptian  Finance.  He  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  high  finance,  for  he 
comes  of  the  great  financial  family  of  the  Barings, 
and  he  inherited  the  family  aptitude  for  business 
administration.  He  had  been  born  at  Cromer  Hall 
in  Norfolk  on  February  25,  1841,  so  that  when  he 
entered  upon  his  life  work  at  Cairo  he  was  forty- 
two  years  of  age  and  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  His 
apprenticeship  had  been  a  military  one,  though 
there  is  little  trace  of  the  soldier  in  his  disposition 
or  bearing.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military 
Royal  Artillery  in  1858.  By  1870  he  had  reached 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  two  years  later  he  became 
private  secretary  to  his  cousin  the  Earl  of  Xorth- 
brook,  who  was  then  Viceroy  of  India.  It  was  in 
this  capacity  that  he  fust  made  his  mark  and  showed 
some  of  the  qualities  which  were  to  stand  him  in 
such  good  stead  in  the  years  to  come.  He  was  a 
tireless  and  indefatigible  worker  and  a  most  helpful 
adviser,  especially  during  the  trying  time  of  the 
Bengal  famine  of  1874.  So  efficient  was  he  that  he 
became  known  as  "the  Vice-Viceroy,"  the  man 
behind  the  throne.  After  his  service  in  Egypt  he 
returned  to  India  for  a  couple  of  years  as  Minister 
of  Finance. 

THE   LAND  OF  PAEADOX. 

The  situation  which  confronted  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
on  his  appointment  as  British  Consul-General,  but 
virtual  ruler  of  Egypt,  was  one  that  might  well  have 
daunted  a  man  of  less  strenuous  purpose  or  one  less 


ampl\  endowed  with  the  saving  virtue  of  infinite 
patience.  The  country  was  in  a  welter  of  contusion. 
The  government  had  to  lie  carried  on  under  con- 
ditions of  a  veritable  nightmare.  It  was  a  land  of 
flagrant  paradoxes  and  general  topsy-turyeydom,  in 
which  everything  was  as  it  ought  not  to  be.  Ev< 
thing  that  pretended  to  lie  anything  was  nothing, 
and  all  power  was  invested  in  the  hands  ot  tl 
who  apparenty  had  none  at  all.  l.ord  Milner,  from 
his  own  first  hand  experience,  has  given  us  a  picture 
of   the    labyrinth     of     jarring    in;  nflicting 

parties,     and     hopelessly     disintegrating    s6verei§ 
that   existed,   and    to   a    certain    extent    still    exists,    in 
Egypt  :— 

Imagine   a   people,   the  most   docile   ami    good-tempered    in 

the  world,  in  tlie  grip  of  a  religion  the  most  intolerant 
and  fanatical.  Imagine  this  people  and  their  faith,  con- 
genial in  nothing  hut  their  conservatism,  flung  into  the 
maelstrom  of  European  restlessness  and  innovation. 
Imagine  a  country  full  of  turbulent  foreigners,  whom  its 
police  cannot  arrest  except  in  flagrante  delicto,  and  whom 
its  courts  cannot  try  except  for  the  most  insignificant 
offences.  Imagine  the  Government  of  this  country  unable 
to  legislate  for  these  foreigners  without  the  consent  of  a 
dozen  different  Powers,  most  of  them  indifferent,  and  some 
ill-disposed.  Imagine  it  carrying  on  its  business  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  which  is  yet  not  the  tongue  of  the  pre- 
dominant foreign  race.  Imagine  it  struggling  to  meet  the 
clamorous  needs  of  to-day  with  a  Budget  rigorously  fixed 
according  to  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  day  before 
yesterday.  Imagine  the  decrees  of  this  Government  liable 
to  be  set  at  nought  by  courts  of  its  own  creation.  Imagine 
its  policy  really  inspired  and  directed  by  the  Envoy  of  a 
foreign  State,  who  in  theory  is  only  one — and  not  even 
the  doyon— of  a  large  number  of  such  Envoys,  and  the 
real  administrative  power  wielded  by  a  man  who  in  theory 
is  a  mere  "  Adviser  without  executive  functions."  "  Yes, 
imagine  all  these  things,  and  then  realise  that  they  are 
not  a  "Mikado "-like  invention  of  comic  opera,  or  night 
mare  of  some  constitutional  theorist  with  a  disordered 
brain,  but  prosaic  solid  fact — an  unvarnished  picture  of 
Egypt. 

THE    SECRET   OF   HIS    SUCCESS. 

Government  under  such  conditions  would  have 
taxed  the  patience  of  the  patriarch  Job.  Possibly 
no  other  race  except  the  practical,  matter-of-fact 
English  could  have  managed  to  have  evolved  cosmos 
out  of  chaos  under  such  paradoxical  conditions. 
The  Frenchman  with  his  logic  would  have  chafed 
himself  into  a  fever,  and  the  German  with  his 
authoritative,  scientific,  orderly  instinct,  would  have 
found  the  nonsensical,  happy-go-lucky  system  too 
1  a  burden  to  bear.  The  Englishman,  however, 
without  logic  and  without  science,  trusting  to  the 
great  rule  of  thumb  and  to  the  principle  of  doin<_r 
the  best  you  can  under  the  circumstances,  and  al- 
lowing Providence  to  take  cue  of  abstract  theories 
and  ultimate  developments,  has  a  natural  gift  which 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  Egvpt.  We  are  a  peo- 
ple, as  Sir  Edward  C,re\  remarked  the  other  day. 
not  so  much  of  great  plans  or  great  designs  as  of 
great  results,  and  it  has  not  been  our  habit  in  work- 
ing out  these  results  to  clearly  realise  what  we  were 
doing.  What  was  required  in  Egvpt  was  tht1  ap- 
plication of  a  reasonable  amount  of  common  sense 
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and  common  honest)  to  a  countr)  ruined  by  the 
absence  of  both.      In  Sir  Evelyn   Baring  we  had  a 

statesman  who  added  to  common  sense  an  uncom- 
mon genius.  Lord  Milner  has  pointed  out  how  ad- 
mirably his  mental  equipment  and  disposition  fitted 
the  needs  of  the  time: — 

His  mental  ami  moral  equipment — very  remarkable  in 
any  oase  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  ho  found  himself  placed.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  about  him  has  hcen  a  singular 
combination  of  strength  and  forbearance.  And  he  needed 
both  these  qualities  in  an  exceptional  degree.  On  one  side 
of  him  were  the  English  officials,  zealous  about  their 
work,  fretting  at  the  obstruction  which  met  them  at  every 
turn,  and  constantly  appealing  to  him  for  assistance  to 
overcome  it.  On  the  other  side  were  the  native  authori- 
ties, new  to  our  methods,  hating  to  be  driven,  and  keen 
to  resent  the  appearance  of  English  diplomatic  pressure. 
The  former  were  often  induced  to  grumble  at  him  for  in- 
terfering so  little;  the  latter  were  no  less  prone  to  com- 
plain of  his  interfering  too  much.  What  a  task  was  his 
to    steer    an    even    keel    between    meddlesomeness    and    inac- 


Tr»bi 

The  Sphinx  Speaks. 

THE   sphinx       •Well   done,   my   lord!     You   found    a    desert. 
and   yon   made   it    a    garden   of   prosperity  " 

tivity'  Vet  how  seldom  has  he  failed  to  hit  the  right 
□  '  Slowly,  but  surely,  he  has  carried  all  his  main 
points.  And  he  lias  carried  them  without  needlessly  over- 
riding native  authority,  or  pushing  his  own  personalis 
into  the  foreground,  lie  has  realised  that  the  essence  of 
our  policy  is  to  help  the  Egyptians  to  work  out.  as  far 
as  possible,  their  own  Salvation.  and  not  only  has  he 
realised  it  himself,  but  he  has  taught  others  to  realise  it. 
By  a  wise  reserve,  he  has  led  his  countrymen  in  Egypt 
to  rely  upon  patience,  upon  persuasion,  and  upon  personal 
influence,  rather  than  rougher  methods  to  guide  their 
native  colleagues  in  the  path  of  improved  administration. 
Yet  on  the  rare  occasions  when  his  intervention  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  he  has  intervened  with  an  emphasis  which 
has   broken    down   all   resistance. 

HIS     MANNER    OE     DSALDfG     WITH     M  EV 

A  French  visitor  to  tin-  Valley  of  the  Xile  in 
the  later  days  of  Lord  Cromer's  rule  has  supple- 
mented  this   character   sketch   of  the   inner   man    bv 


some  particulars  about  his  manner  of  dealing  with 
men.  He  says: — "  Lord  Cromer  has  the  reputation 
of  being  brusque  and  of  having  a  cold  manner.  On 
the  contrary,  I  found  him  on  every  occasion  most 
courteous,  pleasant  and  agreeable.  His  voice  is 
soft,  his  manner  simple,  and  his  personality  charm- 
ing. He  is  not  a  man  after  the  heart  of  an  inter- 
viewer. If  he  allows  one  question,  it  is  useless  to 
ask  two.  Either  he  simply  refuses  an  answer,  or  in 
a  tew  words  he  will  tell  you  everything  which  con- 
cerns the  question  in  which  you  are  interested. 
From  the  first  he  grasps  exactly  what  you  desire  to 
learn,  and  if  he  vouchsafes  a  reply  it  is  given  clearly 
and  without  any  superfluous  words.  It  is  best  to 
go  straight  to  the  point,  and  he  will  do  the  same.'' 

Another  writer  bears  the  following  witness:-  '  As 
a  rule  he  allows  the  other  man  to  do  all  the  talking, 
contenting  himself  with  watching  his  interlocutor 
through  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles  with  a  quiet 
quizzical  twinkle  of  the  eye  and  a  somewhat  sceptical 
smile  hovering  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 
Sometimes  the  conversation  is  brought  to  a  close  by 
some  bland  and  vet  blunt  and  outspoken  remark,  at 
others.  Lord  Cromer  maintains  his  sphinx-like 
silence  to  the  \vr\   end." 

A    MAN   OF    BUSINESS. 

There  is  little  of  the  diplomatist,  still  less  of  the 
soldier  about  Lord  Cromer.  He  is  cast  in  the  mould 
of  the  business  man.  "  Meet  him  and  not  know 
who  he  is,"  says  an  observer,  "you  might  think 
him  a  great  railway  president,  a  great  financier,  or 
a  great  industrial  chief.  The  business  stamp  is  on 
him.  His  quiet  manner  hides  a  peremptory  pur- 
pose. His  easy  tone  is  not  at. all  inconsistent  with 
abrupt  wa\s  of  thinking  or  of  expressing  his  thought, 
lb-  has  suavity,  but  it  is  not  sustained  and  never- 
failing,  like  that  of  the  trained  diplomatist.  His 
simplicity  of  manner,  you  see,  is  not  assumed,  but 
natural.  His  master}  over  Turks  and  Egyptians 
(\\u\  not  to  his  excelling  them  in  those  qualities 
which  are  characteristic  ><['  them,  but  in  his  own 
qualities  as  an  Englishman  and  as  Lord  Cromer." 

He     possesses     t!i       i  wo     virtues     pre-eminently 
characteristic  of    great   European  rulers  of    Eastern 
peoples     unwearied    patience   and   a   blunt,   straight- 
forward  style.      The   latter   has   not   always   been 
served  for  the  dilaton    Eastern  official;  the  diplo- 
matists of  the  West   have  at  times  had  experiei 
of    this    trait    in     Lord     Cromer's     character.         I 
French     Consul,     it     is    said,    once    complained 
him    that    the    British    troops,    with    their   music    and 
marching,  disturbed    him.      "I    hear   them    now    out- 
side   your   palace."    he   added.      "It's   because   they 
;ite    there   th.it    J  on    .ire    here/'    was   Lord    Croni 
brief    and    blunt    rejoinder.      A   masterful    man    by 
nature,    his    dictation    lias    never    degenerated    into 
mere  oppression.     The  iron  hand  has  been  concealed 

beneath  the  velvet  glove.  There  has  been  no 
brandishing  of  the  mailed  fist.  Tts  presence  has 
only  been  felt  when  persuasion  has  failed. 


of    tieviewt 
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LORD  CROMER'S  FOUR  GOLDEN  RULES. 

Tin'  work  that  had  to  be  done  was  done  quietly 
ind  soberly,  without  pride,  arrogance,  or  ostentat- 
ion. Lord  Cromer  has  walked  securely  because  be 
las  w.  ed  softly.  The  secret  of  his  success  is  not 
lifficult  to  perceive.  Though  no  devotee  of  the 
ipoken  word,  he  has  from  time  to  time  laid  down 
he  principles  on  which  he  has  worked.  It  is  well 
o  recall  them  tor  our  future  guidance.  The)  are 
he  sure  foundations  upon  which  the  regenerated 
Sgypt  has  been  reared.  Speaking  in  [905,  he 
■numerated  the  four  conditions  necessary  if  a  uni- 
orm    and    steady    progress    is   to    be    assured.      The 


U'l     l-'IKST,    I.N(i  LAND   SECOND. 

Lord  Cromer  has  been  no  believer  in  a  policy  of 
revolution;  he  has  always  pinned  his  faith  to  a  slow 
and  gradual  evolution,  a  careful   and  cautiou 

t  the  double.     It  has 


Vance  rather  than  a  'liar; 
been  one  of  his  cardinal 
and  complete  chanj 
deprecated.  A  far  wiser 
he  believed,  was  to  graft 
ing  system  such  minor  ch. 
verv  deliberate  examinatio 


maxims  that  an)    ra 
\stem  is  altogether  to  be 

and   more   effeeti-,.-   plan, 

gradually  upon  the  exist- 

lerience  and  a 

!  all  the  circumstances 
(1f  the  case  would  appeal  to  render  possible  and 
desirable.     He   has,    moreover,    always   endeavoured 


Pharaoh*.  Bed  (so-called)  the  Most  Beautiful  Ruin  on  the  Island  of  Philse. 


first  condition  is,  he  said,  that  we  should  not  be 
in  a  hurry  ;  the  second,  that  Egyptian  affairs  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  somewhat  dangerous  swirl  of 
British  party  politics;  the  third,  that  while  every 
reasonable  occasion  should  be  taken  to  profit 
by  any  real  aptitude  the  Egyptians  may  show  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  great  care  should  be 
observed  in  urging  Western  ideas  on  the  country 
before  the  people  are  ripe  to  assimilate  such  ideas ; 
the  fourth  and  last,  that  Egypt  should  be  governed 
in  the  interest  of  the  Egyptians  themselves. 


to  adapt  his  policy  and  methods  to  what  he  has  re- 
garded as  the  interests  of  Egypt.  Over  and  over 
again  he  has  reiterated  this  principle  as  the  aim  and 
object  of  his  Egyptian  policy:  — 

I  have  considered  always,  and  before  everythit 
the  interests  of  Egypt  and  the  welfare  of  her  people.  In 
every  case  where  it  was  necessary  to  decide  on  a  question 
in  which  English  and  Egyptian  interests  clashed.  1  hart 
never  hesitated  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter.  England 
has  never  attempted  to  profit  by  her  presence  here  to 
obtain  personal  advantages,  or  to  favour  her  subjects  at 
the  expense  of  those  of  other  nationalities.  The  same  pro- 
tection is  accorded  to  all.     All  honest  endeavour,  whatever 
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it   may   be.  or  wherever  it   may  come  from,  is  treated   with 
the  greatest  consideration. 

a  the  first  he  set  his  face  against  the  Ang 
ing  of  Egypt  His  constant  aim  has  been  to  intro- 
duce Western  knowledge  and  Western  methods  of 
administration  to  such  an  extent — and  to  such  an 
extent  only — as  may  be  useful  and  serviceable  to 
the  Egyptians  themselves.  To  go  further  than  this 
would  be,  he  held,  both  undesirable  and  inadmis- 
sible. 

THE   RECORD   OP  HIS   STEWARDSHIP. 

story  of  the  long  and  patient  struggle  to 
cleanse  the  Augean  stables  of  Egyptian  misrule  has 
been  told  many  times,  and  by  none  more  brilliantly 
than  Lord  Milner.  Lord  Cromer  himself,  though 
by  no  means  over-fond  of  the  spoken  or  written 
word,  has  left  his  own  record  of  the  gradual  ac- 
complishment of  his  task  in  a  series  of  admirable 
annual  reports.  Of  speechifying  he  has  been  chary, 
believing,  as  he  once  declared,  that  permanent  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown  should  "  never  miss  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  holding  their  tongues."  On 
another  occasion  he  recalled  the  fact  that  when  a 
subaltern  in  the  Royal  Artillery  he  had  picked  up  a 
book  entitled  ••  Eloquence  Militaire,"  containing  a 
collertion  of  speeches  which  had  been  made  to  sol- 
diers of  various  nations  at  the  commencement  and 
close  of  the  campaigns  in  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged. When  the  author  came  to  deal  with  Eng- 
land, he  said  he  could  give  no  specimens  of  English 
military  eloquence  because  there  was  none.  The 
English  had  produced  nothing  in  that  line.  "  I 
doubt,-'  Lord  Cromer  said,  in  relating  this  incident 
of  his  youth,  "it  this  was  meant  as  a  national  com- 
pliment, but  I  certainly  took  it  as  such.''  Over  his 
annual  report,  however,  lie  took  immense  pains, 
sometimes  going  up  the  Nile  for  several  days  so  as 
to  he  able  to  work  on  it  undisturbed.  He  looked 
upon  it  as  the  account  of  his  stewardship  not  merely 
to  England,  hut  to  Egypt.  Some  hundreds  of  copies 
were  distributed  in  Egypt  in  the  original,  and  many 
thousands  more  in  translations  in  the  vernacular 
jiress.  He  »as  greatl)  pleased  at  hearing  of  an 
Egyptian  porter  who  was  found  studying  one  of 
these  reports  while  at  work.  He  has  always  at- 
ed  great  importance  to  the  drift  of  native 
opinion,  resolutely  declining  to  suppress  the  native 
papers,  no  matter  how  much  they  might  abuse  the 
liberty  they  enjoyed.  They  acted  as  a  safety  valve, 
he  believed,  ami  he  was  wont  to  keep  himself  care- 
fully informed  of  their  contents. 

A   NEW  SPIRIT  l.\  'I  lit;  OLD    LAND. 

ng  ago  Lord  Cromer,  when  talking 
with  M.  de  Guerville,  a  French  visitor  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile,  gave  him  a  succinct  recapitulation  of  his 
labours  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  said, 
speaking  of   the   condition  of  the   peasantry:  — 

t    Egypt    lie    almost    entirely   in   her  agri- 
culture, and  that  again  depends  on  two  things:   the  labour 


of  tlie  peasant  and  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  whose  ferti 
ing  waters  overflow  each  year  the  cultivated  fields,  aupi 
ing  them  at  the  same  time  with  moisture  and  mam 
For  year-  the  peasant  hardly  worked,  as  all  the  fruit 
ins  laboura  was  snatched  from  him  by  the  tax-coUeofc 
who  left  him  little  or  nothing,  making  him  disgorge 
last  penny  by  Mows  or,  if  necessary,  by  torture.  One  ( 
hardly  conceive  the  sufferings  and  iirivations  which  the 
fortunate  people  underw  cut .  The  water  of  the  Nile  iti 
was  monopolised  by  the  rich  Pashas,  the  powerful  la 
owners,  and  against  them  it  was  impossible  for  the  p 
peasant  to  obtain  justice.  The  first  effort  was  made 
reduce  taxation,  to  distribute  it  in  a,  fashion  at  once  j 
and  equitable,  to  protect  the  fellaheen  from  rob 
cial  or  otherwise,  and  ultimately  to  assure  to  him 
share  in  the  water  of  the  Nile,  at  all  times  and  in 
places.  Time  and  patience,  a  meat  quantity  of  both,  w 
necessary  to  convince  the  unfortunate  peasant  that  a  t 
era  of  justice  had  at  last  arrived:  but  little  by  little 
began  to  understand,  until  at  last,  though  still  suspicic 
he  set  himself  to  work.  When,  in  the  course  of  time, 
found  that  after  many  years  lie  could  now  enjoy  in  c< 
fort  and  in  pea.ee  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  then  and  only  tl 
did  the  deep-born  love  of  the  soil  reassert  itself,  and 
became,  though,  alas,  bow  little!  more  human,  found  o 
more    his    long-lost    energy,    and    Egypt    began    to    revivi 

'NIK   SEVENFOLD    BLESSING  0>P  BRITISH   RULE. 

A  native  writer  has  acknowledged  in  a  striki 
manner  the  indebtedness  of  the  fellaheen  to  Lc 
Cromer  by  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  the  blessii 
which  British   rule  has  conferred   upon   him:  — 

(1.)  The  British  abolished  tor  me  the  accursed  torture 
the  Courboche,  enabling  me  to  live  longer  for  my  child 
than  my  unfortunate  father  was  able  to  live  for  me  : 
my    brothers. 

(2.)  The    British    have    protected    me    from    tyrants. 

i3.)  Thanks    to   them,    I    pay    no   taxes   which   I   ought 
to    pay. 

(4.)  1  am  no  more  harnessed  to  the  plough,  as  I  forme 
was,  to  gratify   the  caprice  or  plea-sure  of  the  cruel  Tui 

(5.)  Thanks  to  the  British.  I  no  longer  behold  lying 
the  ground,  bathed  in  blood,  the  body  of  my  beloved  w 
the   innocent    companion    of    my    misfortunes   and   suffer i 

a  homicide  which  was  formerly  committed  with  impun 
and  relish  throughout  Egypt.  The  only  relief  for  me  tl 
was  to  let   my  heart  weep,  for  I  dared  not  weep  publicl] 

(6.)  Thanks    to    the    British,    I    enjoy    my    frugal 
meal   surrounded   by   my   children,     and    I    am   chid   in   win 
better   than   in    summer. 

(7.)  Thanks    to    the     British,    my    young    cotton     i 
not     perish     for     want     of     water     as     formerly,     when     wa 
was   only    triven    abundantly    to    rich    proprietors    at    a    h 
[/rice,  win!  fellaheen,  having  nothing 

otter,    saw    our    plants    dying   of   drought. 

WATER     IN     A    Til  I  Its  IV     I  AM) 

Water  is  as  the  verj  breath  of  life  to  the  inha 
1  of  Egypt  The  Power  "that  commands  t 
waters  of  the  Nile  holds  Egypt  in  the  hollow 
its  hand,  for  without  water  the  land  would  be 
desert.  Prosperity  has  been  won  because  it  has  be' 
possible  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  engineer  to  reg 
late  and  store  the  flood  water  and  distribute  it  w  h 
and  where  it  is  most  requred.  If  in  no  other  coti 
try  can  the  good  results  of  constructive  statesma 
ship  be  so  accurately  measured  in  bushels  of  pr 
duce  and  pounds  and  pence  of  revenue,  it  is  1 
cause   the   waters   of   the    Nile    have   been    harness* 
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(1  made  to  minister  to  man's  necessities.  In  the 
last  twenty-five  years  the  population  has  been  nearly 
doubled  and  the  marketable  produce  almost  trebled. 
Rarely  has  the  work  of  the  engineer  produced  such 
immediate  and  beneficial  results  as  those  which  fol- 
lowed the  construction  of  the  great  Assouan  barrage. 
It  was  an  appropriate  termination  to  a  great  ad- 
ministrative career  that  Lord  Cromer's  last  official 
report  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  question  of 
still  further  utilising  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The 
raising  of  the  Assouan  barrage  by  twenty-three  feet 
at  the  cost  of  a  million  and  a  half  will  enlarge  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  huge  reservoir  two-and-a-half 
times  and  bring  almost  a  million  more  acres  under 
cultivation.  The  value  of  the  cotton  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  raise  on  this  new  era  is  estimated  at  four 
millions  sterling  annually.  As  with  the  wand  of 
of  some  mighty  magician  the  engineer,  at  the  bid- 
>f  Lord  Cromer,  has  touched  the  land,  and 
straightway  it  has  blossomed  as  the  rose.  Nor  is  it 
out  of  keeping  with  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
that  the  new  life-giving  element  should  obliterate 
some  of  the  old  landmarks  of  the  land.     The  pic- 

.  ue  and  beautiful  ruins  of  the  Temple  at 
Philae  will,  when  the  barrage  has  been  raised,  be 
submerged  for  several  months  of  the  year  beneath 
the  stored-up  waters.  Those  who  will  may  see 
therein  a  parable  of  modern  Egypt— where  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  although  hidden  from  view  by  the 

prosperity,  nevertheless  is  still  a  potent  in- 
fluence. 

THE    NEW    EGYPT. 

By  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  the  task 
of  rebuilding  the  State  upon  solid  foundations,  and 
placing  the  material  welfare  of  the  people  on  a  se- 
cure tooting  had  been  achieved.  The  cntoitc  iordiale 
with  France,  and  its  accompanying  agreement,  left 
our  hands  free  and  unhampered  bv  vexatious  foreign 
interference  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  capitula- 
tions still  remain,  it  is  true,  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  progress.  They  have  been  handed  on  by 
Lord  Cromer  as  a  legacy  to  his  successor,  together 
with  his  proposals  for  replacing  them  with  a  more 
convenient  and  workable  arrangement.  Prosperity, 
good  government,  and  better  education,  however, 
have  brought  with  them  other  questions  that  demand 
solution,  and  other  difficulties  which  will  require 
careful  and  delicate  handling.  An  intellectual  re- 
vival has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  material  re- 
generation.    The   Egyptian   has  begun  to  think   for 


himself.     The  old,  unregenerate  Egypt  has  vanil 
anil  become  a  memory  of  die   past 
being  taken  by  a  new  Egypt      Speaking  on  this  out- 
of  his  work,  Lord  Cromer  said  in  1901  :  — 

Many    hard    thing!    have    been    aaid    about    the   old    u 
generated    Egypt.      I    daresay    many    of    them    were    U 
Nevertheless,    even    in    our    most    unregenerate   days,    t) 
was    always    a.   very    special    charm,    interest,    and    )>i<ju at 
ahOUt    Egyptian   K>aia]    and    political    life     The  old 
now    rapidly    passing,    even    if    it    has    not   already    passed 
In    the    place   of    it    we   have   the   Egypt   of   the   motor- 
car,  the   Hansom    eab,   and    the  sandwich-man.      In   the    | 
of      the     old.      wicked,      semi-insolvent,     backsheeth-l>eridd'-n 
Egypt,   which   some  of   us   knew   so  well,   we  have  ai 
which    is    prosperous,    relatively,    let    us    hope,    respectahle. 
and,    from    a    comparative    political    point  of    view,    pen 
a    trifle   dull.      Fields    have   been    drained.    <  mals  have    *■■ 
dug,    railways    and    roads    have    been    constructed-      Indica- 
tions'  are   not    wanting   that  Egyptian    national    life  is   ahout 
to  enter  into  another  phase;  a  phase  in  which   intellectual. 
and,   I   trust,    moral,   development    will    acquire   greater    im- 
portance and   attract    greater   attention    than   has  heretofore 
been   the    rase.     The   schoolmaster   is   abroad    in    the   land. 

The  results  of  his   labours  are  as  yet  uncertain,  ai 
possibly  remain   uncertain  for  a  long  time  to  come;  but  they 
can  scarcely  fail   in   the  end   to  be  of  an   important   nature. 
Eventually    the    prophecy     which     was    uttered    some    ti 
thousand   years   and    more  ago,   in    a   very   different  cot. 
tion,    may    he    fulfilled.      "The    Egyptian*/'    Moses    said 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,   "  Whom  ye  have  known  to-day  ye 
will  know  them  again  no  more  for  ever."     I  think  you  will 
agree  with   me  that  the  intellectual    revival    which    app. 
to  be  taking  place  in  Egypt  is  a  movement  which  deserves 
our  entire  sympathies.     But   it  is  essential   that,   so  far  as 
i3  possible,  it  should   from   the  outset   be  directed   in   right 
channels.     There  is  to  my   mind   on",   and  only  one,  touch- 
stone which   should  be  applied   to   all  Egyptian   questi' 
and  that  is,  to  ask  ourselves  what,  by  the  light  of  Western 
experience  and  Western   knowledge,   tempered  by  a  careful 
study   of    local    conditions,   is   most   in   the  interests   of   the 
Egyptians  themselves. 

This  delicate  task  Lord  Cromer  has  bequeathed 
to  his  chosen  successor,  Sir  El  don  Gorst,  who  has 
been  trained  in  the  Cromer  school  and  knows  his 
Egypt  thoroughly. 

Lord  Cromer's  work  is  accomplished.  Egypt  will 
know  him  no  more.  But  the  memory  of  the  tall  and 
portly  figure  clad  in  grey,  with  its  close-crop] 
steel-grey  hair,  bristling  white  moustache,  firm 
square  jaw  and  smiling  mouth,  will  long  linger  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile  as  that  of  one  who  brought 
justice  and  order,  prosperity  and  peace,  where  mis- 
rule, confusion,  bankruptcy  and  war  had  prevail*  d. 
and  who,  like  Joseph  of  old,  delivered  the  I. an 
the  Pharaohs  from  the  haunting  dread  of  the  seven 
lean  years  of  famine. 
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ESPERANTO. 


Progress,  always  progress,  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Prom  America  comes  the  news  that  more  than  12,000 
people  are  interested,  and  considering  that  Esperanto 
was  practically  an  unknown  word  in  the  States  a  year 
ago,  this  is  much.  A  year  ago  this  was  the  case,  but 
about  twenty  years  ago  it  was  otherwise,  for  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia 
decided  that  Esperanto  was  to  be  especially  recom- 
mended, and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Phillips,  prepared  a 
version  of  Dr.  Zamenhof's  first  brochure — similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  little  booklet  we  know 
as  the  Geoghegan  52  (which  had  been  printed  in 
Warsaw  a  little  earlier),  which  must  always  be  dear 
to  us  as  the  first  English  work  describing  Esperanto. 
Mr.  Phillips  was  too  busy  for  propaganda,  and  after  his 
death  the  subject  was  allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion 
until  lately.  Mr.  Geoghegan  himself  is  living  in  far 
off  Alaska,  and  three  times  has  lost  everything,  includ- 
ing his  papers  and  library,  by  fire.  He  writes  to  tell 
of  the  success  of  Esperanto  in  those  far  off  regions. 
The  centre  is  Seattle,  where  there  is  a  club  of  200 
membere,  and  as  two  years  hence  there  is  to  be  a 
Yukon-Alaska  Exhibition,  in  which  the  Japanese 
exhibits  will  be  a  great  attraction,  the  Japanese  and 
t  be  people  of  the  North  Pacific  seaboard  are  vieing 
with  each  other  in  propaganda  work  in  order  that 
Esperanto  may  enable  them  to  discuss  their  business 
with  comfort.  In  the  Eastern  States  Esperanto  has 
become  one  of  the  topics  of  the  hour.  The  North 
American  Review  continues  its  fortnightly  lessons,  and 
now  the  Munsey  Company's  Scrap  Book  has  com- 
menced similar  propaganda  work.  The  Scrap  Book 
lessons  are  arranged  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the 
"First  Reader  "  (published  by  "The  Review  of  Re- 
views'"), for  B  story  is  taken  and  a  word-for-word 
translation  given  with  a  running  commentary  upon 
the  meaning,  grammatical  points,  etc. 

Gibraltar  lias  now  its  society,  which  meets  at  the 
Exchange.  There  are  two  classes  every  Thursday 
evening.  The  first  is  for  English-speaking  people; 
the  second  for  Spanish-speaking.  The  energetic 
secretary  is  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Mill  Lane,  to  whom 
mainly  the  organisation  is  due. 

From  Portugal  comes  the  report  that  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Commerce  and  Labour  Department  are 
learning  Esperanto,  and  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  are  ener- 
getic in  its  advocacy. 

.Norway   and    Denmark   are   eagerly   working. 

At  a  largo  and  crowded  mass  meeting  which  Mr. 
Oox  arranged  at  Clapham  Junction  last  month,  a 
Danish  gentleman,  who  was  in  London  for  a  day  or 
two.  but  who  knows  only  a  few  words  of  English, 
was  asked  to  address  the  meeting,  and  his  fluent 
address  in  Esperanto,  with  the  rapid  translation  by 
an  Englishman,   was   much  applauded. 


LA    REVUO. 
Thk    International    Gbpbkakto   Gazkttk. 
In   the    number    for    April    was  commenced    a   fine 

translation  of  Schiller's  ''  Robbers"  hy  Dr.  Zameiihof. 
This  play  is  very  little  known  to  English  readers, 
and  is  therefore  an  exceedingly  good  choice.  The 
amusing  story  of  the  young  poet  who.  applying  for 
payment  for  his  verses,   receives  the  compliments  of 

the  editor  and  the  promise  that  he  shall  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  journal,  is  taken  from  the 
Bulgarian.  One  of  the  invaluable  features  of  the 
magazine  is  the  series  of  papers  on  grammatical 
points  by  Dr.  Zaihenhof. 


LA  UNUOKULA  KOLOMBO. 

Rakonteto  por  Infanoj. 

De  Percy   R.    -Meggy. 

Antau  unu  somero  mi  pasis  semajnon  che  la  kan 
podomo  de  unu  el  miaj  amikoj.  Li  havis  malgranda 
ghardenon,  en  kin  kreskis  multe  da  legomoj  ki 
fruktoj,  korteton  en  kill  la  kortbirdoj  povis  chi: 
kaukuri,  kaj  du  au  tri  kolomhejojn.  Mi  plezure  ol 
servis  mian  amikon  kiam  li  nutris  siajn  (a)  dorlotoji 
kiel  li  iaris  chiun  posttagmezon  kun  greneroj.  Tiam  n 
komencis  nut r i  ilin  kun  hiskvitoj,  kiujn  ili  mangh 
avideme.  Post  mallonga  tempo  mi  penis  mannut 
ilin.  I'nu  maljuna  rughkolora  koko  manghis  volont 
tiamaniere,  kaj  poste  griza  kokino  tion  faris,  se< 
kun  la  sinrorgesemo  kaj  memofereco  kiuj  ofte  karal 
terisas  la  patrinojn,  shi  mem  manghis  malmultajn  < 
la  greneroj,  donante  preskau  chiujn  el  ili  al  shij 
kokidetoj.  Tiam  mi  penis  nutri  la  kolombojn,  set 
dum  mi  tion  iaris,  ambau  la  maljuna  rughkolora  kok 
kaj  la  griza  kokino  eksaltis  kaj  penis  ekkapti  1 
biskviton  el  mia  mano,  kaj  unufoje,  kiam  mi  oku 
teni  tutan  biskviton  post  la  dor  so,  kaj  certe  ne  pens 
pri  la  maljuna  rughkolora  koko,  li  ekkaptis  ghi 
avareme,  kaj  forkuns  rapidege.  Ambau  la  bortbirdi 
kaj  la  kolomboj  estis  tre  batalemaj.  kaj  penis  ma 
helpi  unu  l'alian  atingi  la  (b)  ])aninolajhojn.  kiujn  n 
disjhetis  chirkauen.  Estis  senutile  peni  nutri 
kortbirdojn  kaj  la  kolombojn  kune,  char  la  kortbirdi 
kaptus  cnion  kaj  la  kolomboj  nion.  Tial  mi  chi 
kaurigardis  por  trovi  lokon  kie  mi  povis  nutri 
kolombojn  aparte.  Vidante  ke  iaj  el  ili  estis  rlugi 
ta.j  sur  la  randon  de  la  tegmento,  jhus  sutiche  mala 
tan  por  ke  mi  povu  ghin  atingi.  mi  komeneis  nut 
la  kolombojn  de  tie.  Ili  ne  maTsovaghighis  tie!  faci 
kiel  la  maljuna  rughkolora  koko  kaj  la  griza  kokin* 
Inn  el  ili,  tanien.  estis  pli  kuraghema  ol  I' alia  j,  eh 
char  ghi  havis  imr  uuu  okulon.  kaj  tial  povia  m 
duonvidi  la  dangherojn  kiuj  ghin  minacis.  Du: 
ghia  blinda  okulo  estis  al  mi  direktata  ghi  permes 
ke  mi  trotu  ghian  dorson  kaj  flugilojn.  kaj  mi  of 
tion  iaris.  La  birdo  estis  okaze  hlindita.  I'nu  oku 
estis  tute  icrniita.  nur  malhela  griza  k'avo  monuan 
kie  1' okulo  devus  est  i .  Sed.  kiel  la  maljuna  rug] 
kolora  koko  kaj  la  griza  kokino  estis  ckprenint; 
ciujn     la     paninolajhojn     for    de     la     kolomboj.     tie! 

unuokula    kolombo   ekprenis   chiujn    la    panmolajhoj 

tor  de  siaj  knnuloj.  Tial  mi  faris  ke  ghi  torflugi 
Tiam  ghiaj  kunuloj  timighis  kaj  forflugis  ankai 
Apud  la  malalta  tegmento  estis  kolomhejo,  kie  kelki 
el  la  kolomboj  sidighis  en  solena  stato.  Tuj  ke  i 
min  vidis  a  Iproksim  igha  nt  e  ili  forflugis  denove.  chii 
krom  unu  el  ili.  TlU-chi  havis  belegan  grandan  i 
teligentan  brunon  okulon.  Mi  metis  mian  main 
kun  la  biskvitniolajhoj  sur  ghin  apud  la  koloml 
kun  la  belega  granda  intelegenta  hruno  okulo.  k 
ekmanghis  la  nutron  avareme,  kaj  ekflugante  si 
mian     iiianon.     kiel     la     unuokula     kolombo     estis    oi 

farinta,  manghadis  kvazau  ghi  multe  malsatighi 
kaj  neniam  antaue  dum  sia  vivado  gustumis  tit 
(c)  frandajhon.     Ho!  mi  ekkriis,  fine  mi  estas  mala 

vaghiginta  alia n  koloinbon  !  Sed,  je  tin  moment 
la  birch)  chirkauturnis  sian  kapon,  kaj  jen  !  ghi  est 
nur  la  unuokula   kolombo  I 

(a)  Au  aniatajn  birdoju. 
(I))  A  upecetoin  de  pano. 
(c)   Au  agrablan   nutron. 
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Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 


OUR  PEACE  CHALLENGE   TO  THE  WORLD. 

Why  We  Can  Safely  Make  It. 

A  writer  signing  himself  "  Excubitor "  con- 
tributes to  the  Fortnightly  Review  a  convincing 
article  in  which  he  triumphantly  defends  the  Go- 
vernment's naval  policy  and  their  offer  to  the  Hague 
Conference  to  limit  the  expenditure  on  naval  con- 
struction. He  conclusively  shows  how  absurd  is 
the  outcry  that  by  doing  so  we  should  be  endanger- 
ing our  naval  supremacy,  and  he  proves  that  the 
policy  of  economy  has  also  been  a  policy  of  effi- 
ciency. 

THE    NAVY    TEN    YEARS    AGO. 

The  offer  which  the  British  Government  has  made 
ne  that  can  be  proposed  with  perfect  security. 
It  has,  the  writer  says,  no  bearing  on  peace,  but  it 
is  a  manoeuvre  in  international  economy.  He  de- 
votes his  article  to  proving  that  we  are  so  strong 
that  we  can  afford  to  engage  in  it.  Ten  years  ago, 
he  points  out,  we  had  in  British  waters  only  one 
squadron  of  men-of-war  supplemented  by  a  sorry- 
necklace  of  obsolescent  battleships  hung  round  the 
British  Isles:  — 

Not  a  single  ship  in  home  waters  was  on  a  war  footing, 
and  gunnery  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  minor  import- 
ance; the  Channel  Squadron  ships  were  crowded  with  boys 
instead  of  men.  and  the  coast  and  port-guard  ships  had 
mere  apologies  for  crews,  and  put  to  sea  once  a  quarter 
in  order  to  test  their  machinery,  besides  taking  an  in- 
glorious part  in  the  annual  manoeuvres.  In  addition,  we 
had  a  large  force,  fully  manned,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
consisting  of  ten  battleships  and  eleven  cruisers,  with  four 
torpedo  gun-boats  and  five  destroyers.  The  Mediterranean 
[Squadron  at  this  time  was  the  only  British  battle  fleet 
with  full  sea-going  crews  trained  for  war.  This  was  the 
state  of  the  navy  during  the  years  when  our  relations  with 
neighbouring  Powers  were  repeatedly  strained,  when  war 
seemed  at  times  imminent,  and  we  sang  lustily  that  Britan- 
nia ruled  the  waves. 

OUR  SUPREMACY  TO-DAY. 

To-day  all  this  has  been  changed:  — 

The  Admiralty  are  therefore  providing  for  the  mainten- 
ance in  full  commission  and  in  instant  readiness  for  hos- 
tilities of  58  armoured  vessels— 32  battleships  and  26  ar- 
moured cruisers— 35  protected  cruisers,  152  torpedo  craft, 
and  upwards  of  40  special  service  vessels,  including  the 
ships  under  orders  of  the  Admiral  commanding  the  Naval 
Reserves  and  the  vessels  which  act  as  tenders  to  the  gun- 
nery schools.  In  addition,  we  have  the  Portsmouth  and 
Devonport  Divisions  of  the  Home  Fleet.  There  was  never 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Navy  when  officers  and  men 
were  required  to  be  at  sea  for  as  long  periods,  and  there 
was  never  a  period  when  the  standard  of  sea-training  was 
higher  than  it  will  be  in  the  coming  twelve  months;  in 
fact,   the  Fleet  was  never  so   ready  for  war  as  now. 

THE    ECONOMICS    OF    A    PEACEFUL   POLICY. 

Our  peaceful  foreign  policy  has  enabled  us  to 
concentrate  our  fleet  in  home  waters.  Our  alliance 
with  Japan  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  withdraw 


five  or  six  battleships  from  th<-  Far  East  and  *till 
dominate  Pacific  waters.  The  entente  cordiaU  with 
France  has  made  it  possible  to  recall  seven  battleships 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  th<-  friendship  with  the 
United  States  left  us  free  to  reorganise  th^  N'^rth 
Atlantic  fleet:  — 

The  withdrawal  of  so  many  capital  ships  is  one  of  the 
legitimate  economies  of  a  i>eaceful  policy.  It  costs  a  great 
deal  more  to  keep  a  man-of-war  in  the  Pacific,  Mediter- 
ranean, or  Atlantic  than  in  home  waters,  because  coal  and 
all  naval  stores  are  cheaper  at  British  port*,  while  the 
).i\  'if  officers  and  men  is  spent  at  home  instead  of  abr 
Some  of  the  ships  which  have  bean  withdrawn  from  the 
Far  Bast  and  the  Mediterranean  have  augmented  the  Chan- 
nel Fleet  to  its  present  great  strength,  and  others  have 
been  affiliated  to  the  Home  Fleet.  The  result  has  been  the 
setting  up  of  a  higher  standard  of  t*ea  efficiency  by  the 
massing  of  the  men-of-war  in  groups  under  the  most  ex- 
perienced blue-water  admirals  flying  the  St.  George's  Cross. 

OUR  OFFER  TO  THE  HAGUE  CONFER  F.X<  K 

In  regard  to  the  building  of  battleships,  the  writer 

points  out  that  our  expenditure  has  always  been  re- 
gulated by  the  building  policy  of  foreign  Powers. 
It  has  been  possible  to  reduce  the  votes  on  this  ac- 
count, and  still  maintain  our  relative  position,  be- 
cause of  the  disappearance  of  the  Russian  fleet. 
We  have  only  to  build  against  France  and  Ger- 
many with  Russia,  weak  and  discredited,  in  the 
background.  The  construction  of  the  "  Dread- 
nought," he  says,  has  led  to  a  practical  cessation  in 
Europe  of  new  commitments  for  armoured  ships.  It 
has  done  more  to  arrest  the  growth  of  armaments 
than  all  the  peace  societies  in  the  world:  — 

Consequently,  when  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments is  raised  at  the  Conference  at  The  Hague,  the  British 
Government  will  enter  upon  the  discussion  in  a  position  of 
considerable  advantage.  They  will  be  able  to  show  that 
they  have  dropped  two  "Dreadnoughts,"  which  were  origin- 
ally included  in  the  naval  programmes  of  1906  and  1907-5; 
they  will  claim  that  the  British  people  are  willing  to  aban- 
don the  construction  of  a  third  "  Dreadnought "  if  the 
other  Powers  will  make  equivalent  sacrifices,  and  they  will 
furthermore  be  able  to  point  to  their  Estimates  as  proof 
that  the  two  armoured  vessels  definitely  included  in  the 
programme  will  not  be  put  on  the  stocks  until  the  last 
days  of  the  present  year. 

SO  MUCH  THE  BETTER   FOR  THE   TAXPAYER. 

This  at  least  constitutes  an  honest  offer,  for  we 
might  easily  have  chosen  to  force  the  pace.  The 
British  Government  is  playing  the  nobler  part  in 
giving  an  earnest  of  its  desire  for  a  limitation  of 
armaments.  The  writer  concludes  by  pointing  out 
the  obvious  fact  that:  — 

Except  on  account  of  the  expense  involved  it  matters  not 
an  iota  to  the  most  patriotic  Englishman  whether  the  two- 
Power  standard,  and  a  margin  over,  is  based  on  55  British 
battleships  to  50  German  and  French  battleships,  or  whether 
the  proportion  is  about  28  to  25.  If  we  can  keep  our  tradi- 
tional position  with  only  28  battleships  and  other  ships  in 
proportion,  so  much  the  better  for  the  British  taxpayer. 
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THE  LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS. 

What  Might  be  Done  at  the  Hague. 

In  La  Revue  of  April  15th,  J.  Novikoff  deals  in 
an  extremely  interesting  article  with  the  Pretended 
Difficulties  of  Disarmament.  He  thinks  there  can 
be  nothing  so  easy  as  disarmament — if  only  the  will 
is  forthcoming.  How  can  the  difficulties  from  which 
the  diplomatists  recoiled  in  1899  be  described  as 
insurmountable?  M.  Novikoff  says  there  are  as 
many  and  as  serious  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in 
the  organisation  of  the  Army  alone,  and  even  more 
prodigious  intellectual  effort  is  needed  to  provide 
the  Budgets  \Vhich  the  Army  absorbs.  It  is  simply 
<•  to  say  that  disarmament  is  more  difficult 
than  armament. 

AN    INTERESTING    CALCULATION. 

He  makes  an  interesting  calculation  as  to  the  pro- 
digious labour  associated  with  armaments.  To  cany 
out  disarmament  it  would  require  only  a  hundred 
specialists  working  fir  a  single  year,  that  is  to  say, 
30.000  days'  work  for  one  man.  whereas  armament 
means  at  least  seven  and  a  half  million  such  days' 
work  every  year.  In  ether  words,  it  is  250,000 
times  easier  to  disarm  than  it  is  to  arm,  and  if  we 
romeml>er  that  the  work  of  armament  goes  on  con- 
tinuously, while  the  work  of  disarmament  can  be 
mphshed  once  for  all.  the  proportion  between 
the  facility  of  disarmament  ami  the  difficulty  of 
armament  is  increased  to  a  figure  impossible  for  the 
imagination  to  conceive. 

FALSE    PRETEXTS  — 

Why  this  absurd  hesitation  to  undertake  the  task 
of  disarmament  ?  M.  Novikoff  answers  that  arma- 
ment is  understood  to  be  advantageous,  and  there- 
fore no  sacrifice  is  thought  too  great  to  realise  what 
is  considered  useful  to  royal  dynasties  and  the  go- 
verning classes.  Insurmountable  difficulties  are  the 
pretext  under  which  Ministers  conceal  their  lack  of 
goodwill.  As  soon  as  statesmen  are  convinced  that 
disarmament  is  advantageous  they  will  soon  discover 
capable  men  to  accomplish  it,  however  great  the 
icles  in  the  way. 

—AND  IDLE  FEARS. 

Why  are  Governments  afraid  to  disarm?  We  are 
reminded  that  disarmament  would  put  an  end  to 
new  conquests  and  make  it  impossible  to  retain  what 
has  already  been  acquired.  Yet  European  Govem- 
ments  are  always  saying  they  do  not  want  new  1 
quests.  Equally  ridiculous  is  the  argument  that 
Governments  maintain  enormous  armies  to  defend 
themselves.  Is  it  not  rather  to  enable  them  to  at- 
tack one  another  at  the  opportune  moment?  The 
era  of  violent  conquest  is  definitely  closed  in  Europe, 
one  might  almost  say  in  the  whole  world,  for  the 
Powers  of  the  white  races.  To  be  able  to  ao 
disarmament,  therefore,  we  must  recognise  this,  and 
then  set  to  work  to  remove  a  few  antiquated  ideas 


the  minds  of  statesmen  and  force  them  to  loo 
realities  in  the  face. 

iHK  CIVILISED  WORLD   VERSUS  GERMANY. 

The  only  obstacle  is  the  question  of  Alsaa 
Lorraine.  But  for  this  difficulty  disarmament  woul 
easily   be    realised    in     Europe.       Why    is    German 

sed   to   European    federation?      Would 
federated  Eur  thousand  times  more  favoui 

able  to  the  material  and  intellectual  prosperity  0 
Germany  than  the  possession  of  a  refractory  pre 
vinee?  The  question  should  be  settled  by  a  flibi 
sciie  in  Germany.  Meanwhile  all  efforts  should  \: 
concentrated  on  an  endeavour  to  bring  Germany  int 
line. 

M.  Novikoff  hopes  that  the  Conference  will  cor 
sider  squarely  the  question  of  disarmament.  1 
Germany  still  refuses  to  join  the  Union,  diplorns 
tists  must  hold  her  responsible  for  the  odious  intei 
national  anarchy  which  desolates  European  nation* 
But  there  an-  means  by  which  to  overcome  the  r< 
sistance  of  Germany.  A  defensive  alliance  of  a 
civilised  nations  against  the  German  Empire  is  ik 
impossible,  hut  it  is  hardly  necessary.  L'nivers; 
public  opinion  will  probably  prove  strong  en< 
make  Germany  rally  round  modern  ideas.  Tn  Go 
many  democratic  ideas  are  spreading  as  ii 
countries,  and  tin-  day  is  not  far  off  when  tli 
minority  will  no  longer  be  able  to  oppose  the  will  r 
the  people. 

MSARMAMENT  oXI.Y   RETARDED. 

Germany  will  probably  in  t  accept  the  proposa' 
of  1907,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  disarmamer 
will  for  ever  remain  impossible.  Tt  will  merely  1 
retarded  a  few  years.  The  unanimous  division  c 
Europe  and  America  will  make  Germany  see  that  h< 
real  interests  lie  in  the  practice  of  justice  and  nc 
of  violence.  Tn  conclusion.  M.  Novikoff  asks  tl 
diplomatists  who  are  delegated  to  the  Confer. 
put  aside  their  small  vanity,  and  net  be  afraid  t 
elaborate  measures  which  are  to  the  interest  of  tr 
States  which  they  represent.  If  any  diplomat! 
ventures  to  propose  a  federation  of  civilised  Stat* 
he  may  experience  defeat,  and  his  proposal  may  1 
ridiculed  as  Utopian.  But  what  does  that  matter 
He  will  none  the  less  have  rendered  a  servio 
country  and  tin-  human  race  a  hundred  times  si 
perior  to  the  thousand  more  acceptable  pr< 
Anyone  must  be  ver)  Mind  nod  t<  see  that  Euror 
is   ripe   for   h  al    juridical    union,    and   th 

delegate  who  has  the  courage  to  propose  it  will  ha^ 
the  support  of  An  \merieans  hav< 

of  view  which  places  them  far  above  the  narrow  ii 
telligences  of  European  diplomatists.  They  are  n< 
afraid  of  ridicule,  and  when  they  have  opened  tl 
way,  the  European  statesmen,  for  fear  of  seemir 
ridiculous,  will  hardly  hesitate  to  follow  them. 
WANT!'.!)    A    FACULTY   OF  INTERNATTONAL  LAW. 

Tn  the  Deutsche   Revue  of  April     Professor  0 
fried  Xippold  discusses  some  of  the  questions  befo 
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the  Hague  Conferenc  only  does  a  universal 

code  of  international  law  in  relation  to  commerce  re- 
quire i«>  be  drawn  up,  he  says,  but  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  first  Conference  it  is  necessary  to  create 
i  Facult)  of  International  Law.  Then-  should  also 
be  a  Court  of  Arbitration  to  deal  with  Colonial 
questions. 

The  editor  of  the  Deutsche  Revue,  Dr.  Fleischer, 
adds  a  note,  in  which  lie  says  that  without  a  prepara- 
tory scientific  institution,  without  an  international 
school  of  international  law,  the  Hague  Conference 
and  the  Court  of  Arbitration  will  seem  trial  bal- 
loons. Unless  diplomatists  can  attend  some  such 
school,  international  law  in  diplomatic  circles  will 
almost  seem  a  necessary  evil,  or  a  terra  incognita. 
If  the  Hague  Conference  desires  to  create  a  "solid 
basis  for  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  it  cannot  avoid  including 
in  its  programme,  either  during  the  Conference  or 
immediately  after  it,  the  institution  of  an  Interna- 
tional Commission,  consisting  of  authorities  of  the 
Conference  as  well  as  other  eminent  authorities, 
whose  business  it  would  be,  first  to  plan  and  or- 
ise  an  International  School  of  International  Law 
at  the  Hague,  and  next  to  submit  the  realisation  of 
their  scheme  to  the  Conference  States. 

THE   ONE  IDEA  OF  A   SINGLE  TAX. 

Even  in  the  promotion  of  peace  amongst  the 
rations  the  Westminster  Review  sees  an  opportunity 
for  furthering  its  favourite  panacea.  The  Editor 
says: — 

Mr.  Stead  lias  suggested  that  with  the  object  of  dissipating 
international  misunderstandings,  "  Governments  should 
spend  £1  on  peace  propaganda  for  every  £1000  spent  on  the 
Army  and  Navy;"  and  he  tells  us  that  "both  Sir  Henry 
Oampbell-Bannerman  and  the  German  Chancellor  have 
agreed  to  his  proposal  in  that  respect."  If  Mr.  Stead  under- 
stood the  economic  aspect  of  the  peace  movement,  he  would 
have  advised  them  further  to  raise  each  £1  and  each 
£1000  by  the  taxation  of  land  values;  for  the  taxation  of 
land  values  will  not  merely  result  in  the  liberation  of  the 
land,  but  by  making  the  Army  and  the  Navy  a  first  charge 
upon  the  land,  as  they  used  to  be  under  the  old  Feudal 
System,  we  should  get  rid  at  once  of  those  Society  influences 
■which  now  make  so  strongly  for  lavish  military  and  naval 
expenditure.  The  Classes  which  now  clamour  so  loudly  for 
extravagance  in  regard  to  the  Army  and  Navy  would,  if  the 
cost  of  these  Services  were  placed  upon  land  values,  become 
most  earnest  advocates  of  economy. 


Sunday-school  teaching  is,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  Review  and  Expositor  for  April,  being  taken 
very  seriously  in  America.  Five  theological  colleges 
have  full  courses  on  religious  or  Sundav-school  peda- 
gogy. A  professor  occupying  one  of  these  Chairs 
declares  that  "  The  Sunday-school  is  beginning  to 
receive  what  it  has  always  justly  deserved — the  co- 
operation of  all  the  forces— cultured  heads,  noble 
hearts,  colossal  spirits,  obscure  Christians,  commer- 
cial magnates,  magnificent  scholars,  private  citizens, 
and  high  officials,  all  sinners  saved  by  grace  and 
trained  in  love  to  teach  that  Book  which  has  a  vital 
message  for  every  throbbing  heart." 


MODERNISING  THE  GREEK  THEATRE. 

In    the    World    I  ■   I'  rj   well    illusl 

gazine,  there  appears  an  article  by  Mr  Frederic 
Griswold  on  this  subject,  chiefly  dealing    with    the 
nm    Schiller  Theatre  in  Charlottenburg.     This  he 
describes  a-  the  old  Greek  theatre  with  certain  n- 
sary  modincati<  ris  caused  by  climate  and  the  i 
of   the   modern    drama.      Tin 11  .   nv    novelties 

about  this  theatre.     For  instance,  there  are  no   ■ 
that  are  better  than  others,  and  n  down  the 

sides  for  the  select  and  moneyed  few.    The  theatre 
is  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  the  effects  sought 

b)   the  <lr  miatist  are  intensified,  the  illusi<  QS 

than  before.       It    is    partly    the    result    of    theories 

evolved  and  put  in  practice  b)  Wagner  at  Bayreuth. 

THE  GBBMAN-GBEEH   .»  nn.ua:  THEATBE. 

Schiller  Theatre,  in  Charlottenburg  diffei 
much  from  the  ordinary  theatn  Bayreuth  P 

visorium  from  old  operadiouses.  I  seats  arc  ar- 
ranged after  the  fashion  of  those  in  the  Greek 
theatre,  the  auditorium  resembling  a  fan  half  op<-n. 
Inn  raised  at  a  considerable  angle.  There  are  no 
doors  at  the  back,  but  rows  of  them  down  the  si' 
the  space  devoted  to  exits  being  more  than  doubled 
— a  precaution  doubtless  due  to  the  great  Ring- 
tre  disaster  in  Vienna,  which  made  Herman  offi- 
cials so  cautious  that  without  long  inquiry  1 
WGuld  not  allow  either  the  Prinz-Re^enteiUheater  in 
Munich,  of  which  an  account  is  also  given  in  this 
article,  or  the  Schiller  Theatre  in  Charlottenburg  t<> 
be  built.  The  Schiller  Theatre  consists  of  three  con- 
nected buildings,  with  a  garden  thrown  open  when 
weather  permits.  The  main  structure  contains  the 
enormous  stage  and  the  auditorium  with  seats  for 
1450  persons.  Part  of  this  may  be  cut  off,  so  that 
there  will  be  only  959  seats.  The  second  building 
contains  a  restaurant,  with  a  festival  hall  abo 
the  third  a  small  hall  for  popular  entertainments. 

The  curtain  is  farther  than  usual  from  the  a 
tator,  and  during  the  acting  the  auditorium  will  be 
dark,  a  small  shaded  lamp  indicating  the  nearest  exit. 
No  one  need  imagine,  therefore,  that  the  new  Schiller 
Theatre  will  be  a  good  place  in  which  to  show  off 
fine  dresses.  With  the  auditorium  dark,  little  li^ht 
is  needed  for  the  stage,  on  which,  at  a  consider:: ; 
distance  from  the  audience,  the  figures  move  in  their 
own  surroundings. 

THE    PLAYS    AM)    THE   HOURS   OF   PERFORMANCE. 

Performances  in  these  new  theatres  liegin  some- 
times as  early  as  4  p.m.,  and  continue  till  about  10. 
with  a  long  supper  interval.  Hence  the  need  for  a 
spacious  restaurant.  All  kinds  of  plays  may  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Schiller  Society,  from  Bernard  Shaw's 
to  Calderon's,  and  from  Shakespeare's  to  d'Annun- 
zio's.     The  writer  says:  — 

It  may  seem  a  simple  matter  to  have  false  proscenium 
arches,  to  place  the  stage  at  a  greater  distance  and  to  dim 
the  lights,  but  the  results  are  remarkable,  and  are  ont  of  all 
proportion  to  what  one  who  ha«  not  seen  for  himself  would 
imagine. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  LARGE  FAMILIES. 

A  Vigorous  Protest  by  President  Roosevelt. 
In  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  April 
there  appeared  an  admirable  article  by  Dr.  John  J. 
Cronin  upon  "The  Doctor  in  the  School,"  which  was 
summarised  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Review."  In 
a  final  paragraph  of  the  article,  however,  Dr. 
Cronin  said  :  — 

\  very  little  study  of  BOCiology  will  convince  the  advocates 
of   th.  Diclde"   idea   that   a    few  perfect   children  are 

far  hetter  for  the   nation   and   the   family  than   a   dozen  un- 
kempt degenerates,  who  add  pathos  to  the  straggle  Il,r  ex- 

:ik    under    the    indexible    law    of   the  sur- 

ol  the  titt. 

this  MEANS  hack  SUICIDE. 
President  Roosevelt  on  reading  the  article  at  once 
entered  an  indignant  protest  against  this  view  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Albert  Shaw.  I  reprint  the 
letter,  as  it  sets  forth  with  characteristic  vigour  the 
President's  views  on  Rare  Suicide  and  the  necessity 
for  large  families  :  — 

My  Dear  Dr.  Shaw. -You  know  how  sincerely  I  believe  that 
your  magazine  generally  stands  for  moral  betterment  all 
around  I  was  really  Shocked  to  see  in  it  the  last  para- 
graph   hut    one    in    the    article    in    the    April    magazine    on 

The  Doctor  in  the  Puhlic  School."  The  ordinary  individual 
thinks  so  little  on  these  questions  that  it  is  pardonable  for 
him  to  think  in  confused  fashion  even  on  such  an  elemen- 
tary proposition  as  this.  Hut  the  man  who  affects  to  instruct 
others  in  matters  of  moral  and  hygienic!  reform  must  be 
expected  to  exhibit  at  least  the  rudimentary  intelligence 
and  morality  necessary  to  prevent  his  Baying  what  has  been 
said  here.  The  writer  states  clearly  that  it  is  an  errone- 
ous idea  to  assume  that  the  average  American  family  should 
have  a  larger  number  of  healthy  children  than  the  present 
birthrate  shows.  The  vital  statistics  of  a  State  like  M. 
c.husetts  show  that  there  the  average  native  American 
family  of  native  American  descent  has  so  few  children  that 
the  birthrate,  lias  fallen  below  the  deatbrate.  This,  of 
course,  means  race  suicide,  and  it  ought  to  be  understood 
that  if  after  a  while  there  are  no  children  to  go  to  school 
the   question    of    their    health    in    school    would   not  even   be 

ac  identic. 

A  CRYINtJ  NEED  FOR  LARGE  FAMILIES. 

The  writer's  statement  that  "  physical  defects  go  hand 
in  hand  with  a  lartre  number  of  children,  both  in  the  rich 
and  the  poor,"  is  simply  not  true,  as  he  oould  tell  at  a 
glance  by  looking  up,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  athletes 
ore  most  apt  to  be  found  in  fair-sized  families.  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  families  of  inordinate  size,  though  even  as 
to  such  the  high  standard  of  health  and  strength  among  the 
French  Canadians,  for  instance,  is  astonishing,  but  of  those 
of  half  a  dozen  children  or  thereabouts.  Let  him  look  up 
my  serious  statistics,  or  study  any  author  worth  reading 
on  the  subject  at  all,  including  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  he 
will  see  that  in  the  ordinary  family  of  hut  one  or  two 
children  fhere  is  apt  to  l>e  lower  vitality  than  in  a  family 
of  four  or  five  or  more.  All  he  has  to  do.  if  be  doubts  this, 
i-  to  study  the  effects  of  the  marriages  with  heiresses  by  the 
British  nobility.  The  question  at  issue  is  not  between  hav- 
ing "  a  few  perfect  children  "  and  "  a  dozen  unkempt  de- 
generates ';  it  is  between  having,  in  the  average  family, 
a  number  of  children  so  small  that  the  race  diminishes, 
while,  curiously  enough,  the  physique  in  such  case  likewise 
tends  to  fall  off,  and  the  reasonable  growth  which  comes 
when  the  average  family  is  large  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  men  and  women  who  do  not  marry  and  for  those  who 
do  and  have  no  children,  or  but  one  or  two. 


THE  (HJKATl'.ST  PROBLEM  OF  CIVILISATION'. 
The  writer  quotes  the  statistics  for  Berlin.  Let  him  study 
them  a  little  more;  let  him  study  other  statistics  as  well; 
let  him  turn  to  any  hook  dealing  with  the  subject  if  written 
by  a  man  capable  of  touching  on  it  at  all  (as,  for  instance, 
let  him  turn  to  page  162  of  Finot's  "Race  Prejudice," 
which  1  happen  at  this  moment  to  be  reading),  and  he  will 
see  that  in  cities  like  Berlin  the  upper  classes,  the  wealthier 
-  tend  to  die  out  precisely  because  of  the  low  birth- 
rate to  which  he  points.  The  greatest  problem  of  civilisa- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  well-to-flo  families 
tend  to  die  out;  there  results,  in  consequence,  a  tendency  to 
the  elimination  instead  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest;  and 
the  moral  attitude  which  helps  on  this  tendency  is  of  course 
strengthened  when  it  is  apologised  for  and  praised  in  a 
magazine  like  yours.  It  is  not  the  very  poor,  it  is  not  ig- 
nc  rant  people  with  large  families,  who  tend  to  read  such 
articles  in  magazines  like  "The  Review  of  Reviews"; 
it  is  the  upper-class  people  who  already  tend  to 
have  too  few  children  who  are  reached  and  corrupt- 
el  by  such  teachings.  Our  people  could  still  exist 
under  all  kinds  of  iniquities  in  government;  under  a  de- 
based currency,  under  official  corruption,  under  the  rule  of 
a  Socialistic  proletariat,  or  a  wealthy  oligarchy.  All  these 
things  would  Ik-  bad  for  us.  but  the  country  would  still 
exist.  But  it  could  not  continue  to  exi-t  if  it  paid  heel  to 
the  expressed  or  implied  teachings  of  such  articles  as  this, 
teachings  furnish  excuses  for  every  unnatural  pre- 
vention o"T  child-bearing,  for  every  form  of  gross  and  shal- 
low selfishness  of  the  kind  that  is  really  the  deepest  re> 
flection  on.  the  deepest   discredit   to,   American  social  Life. 

THEY  AUK  CRIMINALS^ 

There  are  countries  which,  and  people  in  all  countries 
who,  need  to  !«>  warned  against  a  rabbit-like  Indifference  tr 
consequences  in  raising  families.  The  ordinary  American 
whether  of  the  old  native  stock  or  the  self-respecting  sot 
or  daughter  of  immigrants,  needs  no  such  warning.  H< 
or  she  nee  Is  to  have  impressed  upon  his  or  her  mind  th< 
vital  leseon  that  all  scheme-  about  having  "  doctors  it 
public  schools."  about  kindergartens,  civic  associations 
women's  clubs,  and  training  families  up  in  this  way  or  tha 
are  preposterous  nonsense  if  there  are  to  l>e  no  families  t< 
train;  and  that  it  i^  a  simple  mathematical  propositiol 
that,  where  the  average  family  that  has  children  at  all  ha; 
only  three,  the  race  at  once  diminishes  in  numbers,  and  i 
the  tendency  is  not  checked  will  vanish  completely,— ii 
other  words,  there  will  be  race  suicide.  Not  only  thi 
healthiest,  hut  the  highest  relations  in  life  are  those  o 
the  man  and  the  woman  united  on  a  basis  of  full  am 
mutually  respecting  partnership  and  wise  companionship  ii 
loving  and  permanent  wedlock.  If,  through  no  fault  o 
theirs,  they  have  no  children  they  are  entitled  to  ou 
deepest  sympathy.  If  they  refuse  to  have  children  sufficien 
jn  number  to  mean  that  the  race  goes  forward  and  no 
back.'  if  they  refuse  to  bring  them  up  healthy  in  body  am 
irind,  then  they  are  criminal-.     Sincerely  yours, 

THEODORE  BOOSFAKI.T 
The  White    House,    Washington,    April    3,   1907. 


•This  must  mean,  on  an  average,  four  among  the  familie 
which  are  not.  from  natural  causes,  childless  or  limited  t 
a    less    number    than    four. 


Mr.    Archibald    H.    Yates,    in   his   paper  on   th 
need   for  .i  connection  between  the  Public  Librar 

and  the  Theatre,  published  in  the  April  number  o 
the  Library  Assistant,  points  nut  that  while  th' 
library  lias  instituted  reading  circles,  an 

l>ook  lists  to  facilitate  self-education  and  improv 
popular  taste,  the  educational  influence  of  the  the 
atre  his  been  overlooked. 


Ri'vicir    of    Review*,    1/.7/07. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  DUMA. 

The  prospects  of  Constitutional  Government  in 
Russia  are  set  forth  by  a  very  vivid  pen  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  The  article  reads  almost  like  the 
record  of  a  highly  animated  spectator.  The  writer 
declares  that  the  Duma — 

has  become  a  political  pulpit;  the  press  is  a  mechanism  for 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  diatribes  against  the  regime; 
while  the  representatives  of  that  regime  hospitably  harbour 
these  throne-destroyers,  and  pay  them  regularly  ten  roubles 
a  day  for  their  subversive  activity.  The  results  are 
abundant.  Daily,  new  recruits  flock  to  the  revolutionary 
camp,  fresh  converts  to  anarchy  or  terrorism  abjure  the 
doctrines  and  traditions  which  hitherto  cemented  the  Rus- 
sian nation,  and  even  those  who  still  rally  round  the 
standard  of  Monarchism  are  furtively  making  ready  to  go 
over  to  the  enemy. 

Many  of  the  things  that  the  writer  says  seem  to 
be  too  epigrammatic  to  be  true.     For  example:  — 

The  Duma  can  revolutionise,  it  cannot  tranquillise  the 
nation ;  and  for  that  reason  a  -Government  with  a  policy  and 
a  will  would  have  dissolved  it.  But  it  would  hardly  be 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Tsar  has  no  Cabinet,  the 
Ministers  have  no  policy,  and  the  nation  has  no  Govern- 
ment. 

The  other  elements  of  active  and  thinking  Russia  are 
also  similarly  diseased;  their  ideas  are  disordered,  their 
talk  delirious,  their  acts  are  criminal  or  suicidal. 

Russia  is  revolutionary,  he  says,  and  therefore  the 
Duma  is  revolutionary.  He  is  quite  convinced  that 
the  dissolution  will  come.  "  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time,   and  a  very  short  period  of  time." 

AN    INSIPID    COMEDY. 

Dr.  Dillon  is  equally  convinced  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Duma  is  imminent.  An  insipid  comedy 
is  being  played  by  the  Crown  actors,  but  only  as  a. 
curtain-raiser  for  the  tragedy  that  is  destined  to 
follow  it.  The  Duma  is  being  systematically  used 
as  a  centre  of  revolutionary  propaganda,  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  upsetting  every  institution  that 
Government  deems  venerable  and  essential.  It  is 
stricken  with  palsy.  Two  months  have  passed  since 
the  deputies  first  came  together,  and  as  yet  they 
have  passed  no  measure,  good  or  bad ;  they  have 
not  even  debated  one :  — ■ 

The  Duma  cannot  heal  its  own  ailments,  much  less  pre- 
scribe for  those  of  the  nation,  lacking  not  only  the  will  but 
rthe  power.  The  spirit  and  aim  of  the  majority  of  the 
Duma  is  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  Go- 
vernment, the  Crown  and  the  Conservative  elements  of  the 
population. 

TO  BE  FOLLOWED  BY  TRAGEDY. 

Meanwhile  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  chronic 
disaffection :  — 

Since  the  Parliamentary  Session  began,  terrorism  has  be- 
come more  intense.  The  mere  list  of  crimes  against  life 
and  property  occupies  in  the  papers  a  longer  and  an  ever- 
increasing  space.  Dynamite,  fulminate  of  mercury,  ready- 
made  bombs,  revolvers,  cartridges,  are  stored  in  universi- 
ties, high  schools,  banks  and  hospitals.  Children  distribute 
inflammatory  proclamations.  Boys  murder  and  pillage. 
Some  schools  are  become  gambling  hells  and  places  of  de- 
moralisation. In  certain  districts  and  cities  civil  war  is 
raging. 


The  revolutionary  deputies,  Dr.  Dillon  declares, 
who  have  hitherto  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  the 
Duma  going,  have  now  decided  to  force  the  i 
towards  dissolution.  Disorders  will  of  a  certainty 
ensue.  The  only  weapon  still  wielded  l>v  the  Go- 
vernment is  the  army;  the  only  punishment  it  can 
still  inflict  is  death.  As  the  death  pennltv  cannot 
he  dealt  out  at  every  hand's  turn,  the  authorities  will 
be  at  a  terrible  disadvantaj 

SAVE  US  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 
Writing  on  "The  Real  Enemies  of  the  Tsardom," 
in  the  National  Review,  "St.  Petersburg"  says 
practically  that  the  situation  in  Russia  is  another 
illustration  of  the  saying  that  a  man's  worst  enemies 
are  often  his  friends.  Vacillation  is  the  deadly 
disease  from  which  Russia  is  suffering,  vacillation  so 
great  that  the  future  historian  will  realise  with  diffi- 
culty the  extent  of  it.  The  Tsar's  power  is  now 
limited,  almost  too  much  limited,  the  writer  thinks. 
But  who  has  limited  it  ? 

Investigation  elicits  the  astounding  fact  that  the  wings  of 
the  imperial  eagle  were  on  both  occasions  clipped  by  the 
friends,  not  the  enemies,  of  absolutism.  It  was  the  cham- 
pions of  the  old  regime,  the  supporters  of  the  autocracy, 
who  curtailed  their  monarch's  power.  But  to  their  credit 
it  should  be  said  that  the  object  which  they  had  in  view 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  that  which  they  actually  at- 
tained. 

Russia,  he  continues, 

might  have  been  governed  autocratically  on  progressive 
lines  lor  another  twenty  years  had  the  guardians  of  the 
monarchy  been  able  and  willing  to  discharge  their  duty. 
For  under  wise  rulers  a  democratic  constitution  would  have 
heen  obviously  premature,  and  parliamentary  government 
an  anachronism,  inasmuch  as  the  people  were  ignorant, 
superstitious,  devoid  alike  of  political  ideate  and  ethical 
training. 

But  against  Fate  it  is  in  vain  to  struggle.  As  for 
the  present  wire-pullers  of  monarchism,  they  are 
"  the  mercenaries  of  Fate,"  their  leaders  Simple 
Simons,  and  their  adherents  without  ardour  of 
enthusiasm  or  the  patience  of  unquenched  hope.  A 
gloomy  article,  truly. 


Mr.  Willard  French  writes  an  alarmed  and 
alarming  article  on  "Japan  and  To-morrow"  in  the 
North  American  Review,  telling  the  Americans  that 
they  have  much  more  than  they  realise  to  fear  from 
Japan,  because  she  does  not  cry  havoc  nor  [el 
the  dogs  of  war,  she  none  the  less  intends  to  con- 
quer and  control  the  Pacific,  but  peacefully,  by  com- 
merce and  quiet  aggrandisement.  The  writer  says: 

We   have    a   queen    in    danger,    a    king   in    check,    a    castle 
unguarded.      Just    a    pawn,    pushed    forward    on    the 
OOast,    tilled    the    world    with    war    talk.     He    who    was   de- 
ceived thereby  was  not  wise,  but  he  who  let  its  sicnifioanM 
pass  was  a  fool. 

He  would  absolutely  exclude  all  Orientals  from 
America,  but  most  of  all  the  Japanese,  if  the  Ameri- 
cans are  to  keep  even  their  Pacific  coast  to  them- 
selves. 
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THE  REVOLT  OF  A  SEX. 


The  Stirring  of  the  Stagnant  Soul  of  Woman. 
The  Fortnightly  Review  contains  a  brilliantly 
written  article  by  a  clever  writer — Mrs.  St.  Clair 
Stobert — on  Sex  and  Suffrage.  She  discusses  the 
question  from  both  the  biological  and  sociological 
points  of  view,  and  with  a  fine  command  of  irony 
replies  to  the  usual  stock  objections  to  granting  the 
franchise  to  women.  She  begins  her  article  by 
pointing  out  that — 

the  present  demand  for  enfranchisement  is  either  a  mere 
wanton  owl  -creech.  uttered  for  the  malicious  disturbance 
of  man's  slumbers,  and  for  the  obtaining  of  a  noisy  notoriety 
on  the  part  of  a  few  idle  women,  or  it  is  the  imperfect 
voicing  of  a  deep-seated  instinct  of  the  female  half  of 
bamai)  nature. 

THE  ISSUE   AT  STAKE. 

The  present  demand  of  woman  for  political  en- 
franchisement, she  assumes,  has  its  roots  far  deeper 
seated  than  upon  the  tongue  tips  of  the  shouting 
suffragettes :  — 

To  the  present  writer  it  seems  incontrovertible  that  the 
issue  at  stake  is  not  whether  the  conservative  forces  of 
humanity  are  or  are  not  prepared  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture to  make  a  break  in  their  defence  upon  this,  that,  or 
the  other  pretence  of  political  expediency,  but  whether  or 
not  the  predominance  of  man  over  woman  is  to  be  regarded 
I  permanent  and  inviolable  principle  of  natural  law. 
It  i<.  in  other  words,  a  question  of  sex-predominance  or  sex- 
equality. 

A  DUAL  SUPREMACY. 

Biologically,  she  goes  on  to  point  out  the  female 
was  once  the  predominant  sex,  and  the  male  the 
tirkle  and  changeable  sex.  Woman  created  man, 
and  man  used  the  powers  with  which  she  had 
endowed  him  to  subdue  and  enslave  his  own 
creator :  — 

The  first  period  of  humanity  witnessed  the  supremacy  of 
the  female  organism.  The  second  period  has  seen  the  as- 
cennaiicy  oi  the  mnlr.  but  there  is  every  indication  that 
this  period  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  a  third  stage 
in  humanity  is  about  to  be  reached.  For  as  the  dawn  of 
■i  led  man  to  the  assertion  over  woman  of  that  physical 
force  of  which  brain-power  was  a  concomitant  result,  so 
row  does  the  present  writer  believe  that  the  dawn  of  »ym- 
pathy  which  this  twentieth  century  witnesses  will  lead 
woman  to  the  assertion  of  her  right  equally  with  man,  to 
regulate  the  moral  and  social  forces  which  have  displaced 
the  physical  in  nearly  every  department  of  human  life. 
We  shall,  then,  in  this  third  stage  of  humanity,  see  the 
dnid  supremacy  of  man  and  woman  over  every  other  de- 
partment of  creation. 

i  has  in  turn  l>een,  as  it  were,  "  hoist  with 
its  own  petard,"  and  has  itself  carefully  put  in  place 
the  gunpowder  which  was  to  explode  its  own  supre- 
macy. 

THE  EIGHT  TO  HELP, 

What  divine  right,  she  asks,  have  men  to  govern 
women  and  deny  them  a  common  share  in  the  rights, 
and  not  alone,  the  privileges,  of  a  common  hu- 
manity :  — 


By  what  law  is  it  that  men  have  rights  and  women  only 
privileges:'  And  as  the  political  freedom  of  English  men 
ihas  l>een  gained  by  their  disallowance  of  the  ancient  prin- 
ciple that  the  Sovereign  alone  had  rights  and  the  people 
only  privileges,  so  will  the  political  freedom  of  English 
women  he  won  by  their  determination  no  longer  to  accept 
privileges   hut    to   demand    rights   from   man. 

To  those  who  say  that  as  women  cannot  fight  they 
shall  not  vote,  Mrs.  Stobert  pertinently  points  out 
that  as  no  one  dreams  at  this  present  day  of  exact 
ing  military  service  from  our  legislators  and  Cabinet 
Ministers,  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  defen- 
and  legislative  functions  of  the  State  are  now  inter- 
changeable.     Besides:  — 

Our  professional  fighters  are.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
otherwise  eligible  males  to  whom  the  rights  of  franchise  are 
denied.  The  argument  resolve-;  itself  into  this-  Women 
must  not  be  allowed  the  vote  because  they  do  not  fight,  and 
«oldiers  and   sailors  must  not   have    it   because  they  do. 

ILLOGICAL  MALE  ARGUMENT. 

To  those  who  contend  that  man,  as  the  wiser  and 
abler  sex.  has  the  right  to  government  r>ver  women, 
she  replies :  — 

But  if  this  argument   holds  good,  then  must  three-fourths 
of    mankind    be    to-morrow    disenfranchised,    for    degree 
ability   and  wisdom   are   as  rampant    amongst  males  as  they 
are    conspicuous    between    men    and    women.      And    win 
in   what   treatises   of   Law,   Justice.    Government,   or   Liberty 
—is  there  to  be  found  the  argument   that  inferiority  n< 
sarily   disinherits    an    individual    from    rights   of   a    common 
humanity  and  restricts   him   to  privileges?     Even,  therefore, 
if    it    were    admitted— which    is    not    here    necessary— the    in- 
feriority of  woman   to  man   would  serve  as  no  justification 
for  her  exclusion  from  the  rights  of  citizenship.     Is  the  in- 
feriority   of   one   man    to    another    in    his   profession   or    bit 
trade  regarded   as   a   reason   for  depriving  him  of  that   pro- 
fession or  trade? 

A    DIVINE   sTiiiniNO. 

The  age  of  physical  force,  of  which  man  was  the 
prime  exponent,  is  yielding  in  every  depariment  of 
life  to  that  of  moral  force,  in  which  woman  is  quite 
capable  of  holding  her  own.     Mrs.  Stobert  concludes 

her  article  with  the  following  observation:  — 

Either  the  present  tnovemenl  Is  ephemeral  and  not  in  the 
nature  of  an  evolutionary  progress,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  trusted  to  subside  a-  spontaneously  arisen,  or 

it  is  a  movement  initiated  by  a  life-force  of  nature's  own 
creation.  And  in  this  case  the  sending  to  prison  of  women 
who  are  blindly  obeying  an  irresistible  law  of  their  !> 
i-  like  attempting  to  extinguish  the  sunrise  with  the  garden- 
boss.  The  very  fact  that  the  agitation  is  voiced  by  mill 
hands  and  their  representative-,  the  unthinking  portion, 
that  is.  of  womankind,  testifies— to  those  who  under- 
the  dual  nature  of  the  human  mind— that  the  movement 
i-  the  result  of  a  subconscious  and  therefore  a  divine  stir- 
ring  of   the    Stagnant    SOul    of    woman. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  of  the  deeper  ele- 
ments of  human  nature,  ami  who  has  listened  to  the 
■  dies  of  the  suffragettes  in  square  and  on  plat- 
form, or  seen  Miss  Robins'  dramatic  tract  for  the 
times,   must  admit   that  this  witness  is  tl 
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WOMEN'S  VICTORY  IN  FINLAND. 

How  it  Was  Achieved. 

I'i  r  the  first  time  in  history  women  have  been 
ted  to  serve  as  legislators  on  equal  terms  with 
men.  As  the  result  of  the  recent  elections  under  the 
new  Constitution,  nineteen  women  have  been  re- 
turned to  sit  in  the  Finnish  Landdag.  In  a  house 
of  200  members  they  number  nineteen,  and  have  re- 
presentatives in  every  important  party  in  the  Legis- 
lature. In  Dot  Ny  Aarhundrede  Miss  Maikki  Fri- 
berg  describes  how  this  remarkable  victory  was  won. 

WHY  WOMEN  GOT  THE  VOTE. 

Women  won  the  vote  in  Finland,  she  says,  be- 
cause they  had  played  so  magnificent  a  part  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  They  had  linked  their  cause 
with  that  of  the  nation,  and  women's  rights  had  been 
identified  with  national  rights:  — 

It  was  taken  because  during  the  long  years  while  Finland 
fighting  a  desperate  and  seemingly  hopeless  hattle  for 
its  national  existence  the  women  had  proved  themselves  as 
Binoere,  as  fearless,  as  able,  as  capable  of  self-sacrifice  as 
their  fathers  and  brothers  and  husbands  and  sons.  They 
raised  most  of  the  funds  needed  and  used  for  the  patriotic 
agitation;  they  spread  the  pamphlets  and  circulars  which 
had  to  take  the  place  of  a  gagged  or  entirely  suppressed 
press;  they  bolstered  up  the  faltering  courage  of  their 
weak-kneed  brothers.  This  they  did  in  constant  danger  of 
prison  and  Siberian  exile,  and  more  than  one  of  them  paid 
some  such  price  for  daring  to  prove  her  devotion  to  the 
freedom  of  her  country.  During  these  sorrowful  years, 
while  the  women  were  engrossed  with  their  work  of  saving 
the  country,  their  eyes  were  opened  to  the  importance  of 
the  suffrage,  and  they  joined  hands  with  the  pioneers  of 
the  movement.  And  as  the  large  majority  of  women  learned 
through  their  own  experience  what  a  powerful  weapon  uni- 
versal suffrage  is  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  country, 
so  the  men  learned  the  importance  of  the  women's  con- 
tribution to  The  political  life.  They  learned  how  necessary 
it  is  for  a  small  nation,  the  independence  of  which  is  con- 
tinuously threatened,  to  release  and  employ  all  its  forces. 

It  is  a  salutary  lesson  which  our  own  reformers 
would  do  well  to  take  to  heart. 

THE  NEW  FORCE  IN  POLITICS. 

The  law  granting  the  franchise  to  women  came 
into  effect  on  October  1,  1906.  Immediately  the 
leading  women  of  the  country  began  to  set  about  the 
task  of  planning  how  to  make  use  of  their  new  right. 
It  was  decided  at  once  that  the  women  should  join 
the  old  parties,  each  one  according  to  her  own  con- 
viction and  inclination,  but  that  from  the  very  be- 
ginning they  would  refuse  to  submit  blindly  and 
unconditionally  to  a  discipline  that  had  for  its  pur- 
pose merely  the  advancement  of  a  party  and  not  of 
the  whole  country.  Miss  Friberg  adds  that  "  they 
felt  it  incumbent  on  themselves  to  strive  according 
to  their  best  ability  to  restrain  the  hatred  and  lust 
of  power  which  generally  prevails  within  the  party 
lines  ":  — 

For  if  the  women  could  not  bring  some  wholly  new  con- 
tribution to  tiie  political  life— whether  the  innermost  spirit 
or  the  outward  forms  of  this  life  be  concerned— but  should 
only  rally  auxiliary  forces  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
existing    parties,    then    neither    they    nor    mankind     would 


benefit    by    their    h  anted    in 

politics  i>  not   an  increaee  La  the  number  of  ioUh   ";' 
but    the    introduction    of    Independent    new    forces,    of    new 
standards,   and   new   ideals. 

a  woman  B  PBOGBAMMB. 
While  they  declined  to  disassociate  themselves 
n  the  recognised  parties  in  the  State,  the  woo 
candidates  quite  naturally  laid  special  emphasis  on 
questions  concerning  their  own  sex.  Revision  of  the 
marriage  laws,  increased  protection  for  minors,  the 
abolition  of  legalised  prostitution,  and  equable  rights 
natural  children  were  some  of  the  measures  prin- 
cipally demanded  by  their  leaders,  and  for  theei; 
ment  of  which  the  women  elected  to  the  Landd.ig 
will  tight  regardless  of  party  lines.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  very  careful,  while  the  nominations 
were  going  on,  not  to  make  excessive  demands,  re- 
fraining particularly  from  advocating  the  candidacy 
of  any  woman  merely  on  the  ground  that  she  was  a 
woman.  "  If  a  man  fails,  he  alone  is  held  respon- 
sible for  his  failure,  but  in  the  case  of  woman  her 
entire  sex  will  be  held  jointly  responsible  for  her 
defeat." 

AX  EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGN. 

Baroness  Alexandra  Grippenburg,  herself  elected 
by  27,5.85  votes,  the  largest  number  given  to  any 
candidate^  of  the  Finnish  Party,  gives  some  interest- 
ing details  of  the  electoral  campaign  in  the  English- 
U  /'maris  Review.  Women  lecturers  travelled  about 
teaching  the  women  how  to  vote.  When  a  male  lec- 
turer travelled  together  with  a  woman  they  divided 
the  work  between  them,  so  that  she  spoke  of  temper- 
ance, social  purity  and  the  woman  question,  and  he 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  party  programme:  — 

In  some  places  the  women's  organisations,  with  the  hus- 
band's consent,  paid  a  woman  to  do  the  housework  the  last 
weeks  before  the  elections,  in  families  where  the  house- 
mother was  a  good  speaker  or  organiser,  but  could  not 
leave  her  home  work,  and  had  not  money  herse'f 
to  pay  the  help.  In  other  places  the  women's  organisations 
announced  that  they  undertook  to  send  suitable  women  to 
look  after  the  home  and  the  babies  while  the  mothers  went 
to  the  polls. 

THE  WOMEN  M.P.'S. 

On  election  day  perfect  order  prevailed.  Women 
were  nowhere  ridiculed  or  insulted.  Married  people 
usually  went  together  to  the  poll.  House-mothers 
willingly  gave  the  servant  girls  an  afternoon  or 
morning  off  so  that  they  might  vote.  Women  were 
members  of  many  of  the  electoral  boards.  Some 
figures  which  are  given  of  the  voting  show  that 
women  voters  were  nearly  everywhere  as  numerous 
as  men,  and  in  some  places,  like  Helsingfors,  largely 
outnumbered  them.  16,900  women  voted  in  the 
capital  as  against  12,684  men  !  The  elected  women 
members  of  Parliament  include  a  minister's  wife, 
several  suffragists,  a  peasant's  wife,  seamstres- 
teachers,  and  working  women.  One  belongs  to  the 
Swedish  National  Party,  three  to  the  Old  Finnish 
Party,  six  to  the  Young  Finnish  Party,  and  nine  to 
the  Social  Democrats. 
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"INDIA  FOR  THE  INDIANS." 

The  Meaning  of  the  Movement. 

In  the  Hindustani  Review  for  March  (Allahabad) 
the  leading  article  is  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
interest  It  is  bj  Mr.  A.  J.  Frasej  Blair,  editor  of 
tin-  Empire,  and  bears  the  title  "  If  There  were 
Another  Mutiny."  We  do  not  understand  the  In- 
dians, the  writer  reminds  us,  and  do  not  want  to 
do  so.  They  do  not  thoroughly  understand  us,  but 
they  certainly  know  more  about  us  than  we  about 
them.  Though  the  gulf  between  them  and  us  has 
n  widening  for  wars  past,  he  still  believes  the 
anti-British  feeling  in  India  has  "  been  absurdly  ex- 

gerated  by  a  few  alarmists,"  hut  it  is  none  the 
less  profoundly  significant,  and  has  caused  many  to 
ask  themselves  :  "  What  if  there  should  be  another 
mutiny  ?" 

A    MILITARY  RISINCi   UNTHINKABLE. 

If  there  is  a  mutiny  it  cannot  possibly  be  a  mili- 
tary rising,  which  is  what  "  mutiny  "  generally 
means.  In  other  words,  the  writer  does  not  think 
there  will  be  another  mutiny.  The  railway  system 
is  "an  almost  irresistible  weapon  .  .  .  against 
any  possible  purely  Indian  combination."  The  real 
strength  of  the  Indian  people  lies  in  their  immense 
numerical  superiority,  which  is  a 'weapon  lying  ready 
to  their  hand,  and  much  more  in  keeping  with  their 
Oriental  character.  Practically  only  one  class  was 
affected  in  1857.  What  would  happen  if  all  nation- 
alities and  classes  were  arrayed  in  opposition  to  us? 
We  should  be  as  powerless  as  Mr.  Wells's  men  con- 
fronted with  the  weapons  of  the  Martians.  The 
writer  savs  he  has  all  along  been  astonished  to  find 
how  many  i>eople  assume  that  we  are  all  right  pro- ' 
vided  the  British  army  in  India  is  kept  up  to  its 
present  strength.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  we 
have  much  more  to  do  than  to  keep  our  powder  dry. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  •'  INDIA  FOR  THE  INDIANS." 
The  attempted  boycott  of  foreign,  and  particularly 
British,  commerce  has  failed — indeed,  Mr.  Fraser 
Blair  is  not  sure  that  it  will  not  bring  about  a  very 
decided  reaction  in  favour  of  British  goods.  But 
the  movement  is  not  purely  economic:  — 

It  is  a  political  portent  such  as  has  never  appeared  in 
India  before.  ...  It  asserts  for  the  first  time  the  capacity 
of  the  Indian-  to  life  and  progress  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  British  Government.  And  the  spirit  in 
•which  the  movement  is  being  developed  is  for  the  most 
part  intensely,  even  where  tacitly,  anti-British .  .  .  .  Not 
<vcn  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  was  the  anti-British  feeling 
so  strong  or  bo  widespread.  .  .  The  whole  tendency  of 
things  in  Asia  is  to  make  the  Indians  feel  that  they  are  in 
line  with  a  gigantic  continental  movement,  of  which  the 
ultimate  issue  must  be  the  removal  of  Western  predomin- 
ance from  Eastern  politics,  and  the  freeing  of  India  and 
China  to  work  out  their  own  ideals  in  their  own  way.  This 
has  long  been  the  cheriBhed  object  of  a  few  ardent  patriots. 
Now  it  is  openly  avowed  by  the  great  majority  of  Indian 
thinkers. 

The  time  will  not  be  yet,  the  writer  thinks.  The 
emancipation  may  take  place  fifty  or  even  a  hundred 


years  hence.  It  is  generally  recognised  that  it  must 
be  a  slow  process,  and  must  take  place  under  British 
auspices,  or  not  at  all.  But  agreement  is  almost 
unanimous  that  the  goal  is  not  India  governed  by 
the  British,  however  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Indians;  but  India  governed  for  and 
by  the  Indians.  Extremists  and  moderates  agree 
that  the  outcome  of  the  new  movement  is  to  be  "  an 
India  which  will  lx>  as  self-contained  and  indepen- 
dent as  the  Australian  Common  wealth." 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DOM:-' 
Our  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  enlightened  In- 
dians think  we  have  clearh  a  "divine  dispensation 
to  govern  India,"  and  that  for  the  present  we  can 
govern  it  better  than  they  could.  And  in  their  being 
able  to  see  this  lies  the  best  defence  of  and  the  only 
guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  British  ideas  of 
government  in  India.  The  extremists,  most  happily 
for  us,  have  not  the  ear  of  the  people,  most  of  whom 
are  too  poor  and  ignorant  to  care  about  politics. 
Several  pitfalls  we  must  avoid  in  the  present  parlous 
situation.  We  must  not  try  to  put  back  the  hand  of 
the  clock.  We.  by  the  steps  already  taken,  have 
set  in  motion  these  forces,  and  we  can  only  arrest 
them  by  measures  which  ue  cannot  and  dare  not 
take.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  take  the  late 
Queen's  proclamation  of  a  half  a  century  ago,  and 
carry  out  its  obligations  unswervingly,  however  dis- 
agreeable to  ourselves.     Again:  — 

The  moment  we  grasp  the  fact  that  the  movement  of 
"  India  for  the  Indians  "  is  not  a  hateful  and  diabolical 
conspiracy  a'irainst  the  British,  but  that  it  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  a  universal  instinct  which  has  been  nourished  by 
our  own  traditions,  it  will  dawn  upon  us  what  a  noble  task 
may  yet  lie  before  us  in  India.  It  has  been  a  great  privi- 
lege to  begin  it.  It  will  be  a  greater  privilege  if  we  are 
permitted  to  conduct  it  to  its  final  stage. 

If  once  we  strove  to  do  the  right  thing  by  India, 
cost  us  what  it  might,  that  alone  "would  bind  the 
Indians  to  us  with   ties  nothing  could  break." 


AMERICAN  ENGINEERING  ACHIEVEMENT. 

The  Tunnels  Under  the  Hudson. 

In  Heft  7  of  Uebcr  und  Meer,  Mr.  A.  < '..  Ahrecht 
gives  an  account  of  the  work  of  making  the  tunnel 
under    the   Hudson,    and   describes    his  nces 

when    he    descended    the   tunnel    with    the   workmen, 
while  in  the  April  number  of  the  Engineering  Maga- 
zine Mr.  E.  J.  Munby  contrasts  New  York's  g 
engineering  achievement  with  the  Panama  Canal  un- 
dertaking. 

The  tunnel,  which  has  involved  construction  three 
times  as  great  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  is  moving  steadily  towards  completion.  It 
is  difficult  to  realise  the  magnitude  of  such  an  enter- 
prise. Sixteen  separate  tunnels  under  the  wide 
waterways  surrounding  Manhattan  to  connect  the 
island  with  the  mainland  have  been  made  or  are  in 
course   of  construction,    and   when   these   are  com- 
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plett'l  New  York  City  will  be  emancipated  from  the 
limitations  of  its  insular  position.  There  are  three  sys- 
tems, comprising  eight  tubes,  under  the  East  River; 
three  systems,  comprising  six  tubes,  under  the  Hud- 
son ;  and  one  system  of  two  tubes  under  the  Harlem 
River.  Many  others  are  definitely  projected  and  will 
probably  be  completed  long  before  the  Panama 
Canal.  But  in  America  everything  must  be  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  no  one,  presumably,  objects  to 
the  concussions  caused  by  the  subterranean  blasting. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Munby  adds  a  table  giving 
the  expenditure  of  the  whole  programme,  including 
new  water  supply.  The  grand  total  is  six  hundred 
and  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  estimate 
for  the  Panama  Canal  does  not  exceed  thirty-eight 
millions  of  pounds.  The  quiet  and  efficient  com- 
pletion of  all  these  great  improvements  by  public 
contract  affords,  he  says,  an  interesting  commen- 
tary on  the  controversy  aroused  by  the  action  of  the 
movement  with  reference  to  Panama  contractors. 


MARK  TWAIN'S  LOVE  OF  DRESS. 

In  the  Autobiography  which  he  is  contributing 
to  the  North  American  Review,  Mark  Twain  takes 
occasion  to  moralise  thus  upon  the  fancy  and  fashion 
of  dress.     He  says:  — 

All  human  beings  would  like  to  dress  in  loose  and  com- 
fortable and  highly-coloured  and  showy  garments,  and  tbey 
had  their  desire  until  a  century  ago,  when  a  king,  or  some 
other  influential  ass,  introduced  sombre  hues  and  discom- 
fort and  ugly  designs  into  masculine  clothing.  The  meek 
public  surrendered  to  the  outrage,  and  by  consequence  we 
are  in  that  odious  captivity  to-day,  and  are  likely  to  re- 
main  in  it  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Fortunately  the  women  were  not  included  in  the  disaster, 
and  so  their  graces  and  their  beauty  still  have  the  enhanc- 
ing help  of  delicate  fabrics  and  varied  and  beautiful  colours. 
Their  clothing  makes  a  great  opera  audience  an  enchant- 
ing spectacle,  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  the  spirit,  a  Garden 
of  Eden  for  charm  and  colour.  The  men,  clothed  in  dismal 
black,  are  scattered  here  and  there  and  everywhere  over 
the  Garden,  like  so  many  charred  stumps,  and  they  damage 
the    effect,    but    cannot    annihilate   it. 

In  summer  we  poor  creatures  have  a  respite,  and  may 
clothe  ourselves  in  white  garments;  loose,  soft,  and  in  some 
degree  shapely;  but  in  the  winter— the  sombre  winter,  the 
depressing  winter,  the  cheerless  winter,  when  white  clothes 
and  bright  colours  are  especially  needed  to  brighten  our 
spirits  and  lift  them  up— we  all  conform  to  the  prevailing 
insanity,  and  go  about  in  dreary  black,  each  man  doing  it 
(because  the  others  do  it,  and  not  because  he  wants  to. 

After  fine  colours  our  author  confesses  that  he 
likes  plain  white,  and  he  tries  to  wear  his  white 
clothes  as  long  after  summer  as  he  dare. 

Another  feature  in  the  month's  record  is  his  story 
of  a  billiard  match  in  which  he  worsted  a  good 
player.     He  says:  — 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  his  face  was  red,  and  wet  with  per- 
spiration; his  outer  garments  lay  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  place;  he  was  the  angriest  man  in  the  State,  and 
there  wasn't  a  rag  or  remnant  of  an  injurious  adjective 
left  in  him  anywhere— and  I  had  all  his  small  change. 
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ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  FIFTY  DAYS. 

Phineas  Fogg  was  whirled  round  the  world  from 
Paris  to  Paris  in  80  dayi  by  Jules  Verne;  Nell;  Bly 
did  it  in  63  days;  George  Francis  Train  in  6x, 
which  is  still  the  record  time  for  circling  the  gl< 
But  a  writer  in  the  Railroad  Man's  Magazine  for 
May  tells  us  how  we  may  get  around  the  world  fn  m 
\<  \  York  to  New  York  in  50  days,  or  even  48,  at  a 
cost  of  only  ^146.  You  do  not  come  nearer  to 
London  than  Cherbourg  in  the  50  days'  trip.  N  u 
may,  by  going  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  thence  by  Pacific  liner,  manage  it  in  48  days, 
for  the  same  money.  Again,  you  may  go  mostly  by 
sea  round  the  world,  paying  only  jQi^2,  aml  taking 
59  days. 

The  authority  for  the  possibility  of  these  three 
record-breaking  round-the-world  routes  of  48,  50, 
and  59  days  is  the  "  Man  from  Cook's."  On  such 
a  trip  you  can  only  carry  a  suit-case;  you  have  no 
time  to  look  after  luggage,  neither  have  you  time  to 
live,  like  Balzac.  When,  to  quote  the  description  of 
the  writer  of  the  article,  Mr.  Mortimer  E.  Clarke, 
your  journey  is  over,  "  you  alight  from  the  train  a 
breathless,  soiled,  wretched,  tired-out  mortal,  feel- 
ing that  you've  been  whirled  around  the  earth  on 
a  cyclone,  yet  happy  in  finding  that  you've  actual  I 
knocked  a  week  and  a  half  off  the  round-the-worlc 
record.  For  you've  been  gone  exactly  seven  weeks 
and  one  day." 

The  fifty -day  route  is  from  New  York  to  New 
York  via  Cherbourg,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Irkutsk,  Vladivostok,  Kobe,  Yokohama  and  Seat- 
tle. For  the  guidance  of  any  of  my  readers  who 
may  be  tempted  to  emulate  the  exploits  of  Jules 
Verne's  hero  I  print  the  writer's  record  of  the  Fifty- 
Day  Route:  — 

Time.  Price. 

New   York   to    Cherbourg,   by 

steamer 5  days    / 

Cherbourg   to   Paris,    by   rail    . .    7   hours   j 
Paris    to  St.   Petersburg,   by  rail 

with  sleeper 2  days  6  hours  16    2    0 

St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  ditto    12  hours  2  13    0 

Moscow  to  Irkutsk,  ditto 12  days    |  25    7    0 

Irkutsk  to  Vladivostok,  ditto     .       5  days  )' 
Vladivostok  to  Kobe,  by  steamer      3  days  6    3    0 

Kob6  to  Yokohama,  by  rail  . .   . .  11  hours  15    0 

Yokohama  to  Seattle,  by  steamer  12  days  41    0    0 

Seattle    to    New    York,    by    rail 

with  sleeper 5  days  22  14    0 

Waiting  for  steamer  connections  4i  days 

Total 50  days £146    0    0 


The  pogroms  have  their  poet.  The  Jewish 
Quarterly  Review  contains  a  sketch  from  the  Rus- 
sian of  B.  Ibry,  of  the  Yiddish  poet,  H.  N.  Byalik. 
He  is  at  present  engaged  in  Odessa  with  literature 
and  teaching.  He  is  a  poet  of  the  Torah  and  of 
nature.  When  the  Kishineff  massacres  occurred, 
he  hastened  to  the  spot  and  wrote  his  poem  on  the 
massacre. 
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LIBERTY  AND  PATRIOTISM  IN  AMERICA. 
In   BlackwootPs  Magazine   Mr.   Charles   Whibley 
speakd   his   mind  on   the  subject   of   liberty   in   the 
Unit  s.     He  was  thoroughly  tired  of  hear- 

ing Uncle  Sun  call  himself  the  Quick,  and  he  is 
now  even  more  thoroughly  tired  of  hearing  him 
call  himself  the  Free.  It  is  liberty,  liberty  every- 
re  in  America — a  liberty  in  words,  but  in  little 
or  nothing  else.  There  is  the  statue  of  Liberty  -. 
every  newspaper  reminds  you  that  liberty  is  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  United  States;  liberty — 
the  word  pervades  American  history;  liberty — 
in  the  word — blazes  at  you  from  every  hoarding. 
is  thundered  at  you  in  every  speech. 

WHAT  IS   AMERICAN  LIBERTY? 

It  is  not  the  "career  open  to  the  talents,"  for 
European  harriers  to  the  talents  are  more  easily 
surmounted  than  the  golden  barricades  of  omnipo- 
tent American  corporations.  Is  it  political  free- 
dom ?  Not  unless  political  freedom  may  be  defined 
In  libera]  use  of  the  ballot-box.  But,  adds  the 
writer,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  fraudulent  bal- 
lots arid  Tammany  do  much  to  help  the  sacred  cause 
of  Liberty.  Is  it,  then,  liberty  of  life?  Mr.  Whib- 
1<\  thinks  we  have  more  of  that  here;  and  in  proof 
of  the  tyranny  of  Democracy  he  cites  the  case  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt  prevented  by  a  trust  of  managers 
from  playing  in  American  theatres,  and  Gorky 
turned  out  of  an  American  hotel  just  after  spouting 
effusions  in  praise  of  America,  because  the  lady  with 
him  could  not  clearly  demonstrate  her  right  to  be 
called  Madame  Gorky:  — 

The  truth  is.  American  Liberty  is  the  mere  creature  of 
rhetoric.  Its  only  begetter  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  its 
el  ia  preached  in  the  famous  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. But  Jefferson,  not  being  a  philosopher,  and  know- 
ing not  the  rudiments  of  history,  was  unable  to  look  be- 
yond the  few  moral  maxims  which  he  had  committed  to 
memory.  He  was  sure  that  the  worst  republic  was  better 
thai!   the  noblest  tyranny  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

11  took  a  sentimental  view  of  Liberty,  and 
Americans,  obedient  to  his  dictate,  still  continue  to 
do  so.  Liberty  for  them  is  still  an  emotion,  not  a 
privilege. 

LIBKKTY   THK   INVISIBLE. 

Byron,  we  are  reminded,  did  not  know  what 
liberty  meant,  never  having  seen  it:  — 

Nor  has  anyone  else  seen  what  eluded  Byron.  A  perfectly 
free  man  must  be  either  uncivilised  or  decivilised — a  savage 
stronger  than  his  fellows  or  an  undetected  anarch  armed 
with  a  bomb.  A  free  society  is  a  plain  contradiction,  for  a 
society  must  be  controlled  by  law.  and  law  is  an  instant 
curtailment,  of   Liberty. 

AM  KIM  CAN  PATRIOTISM. 

This  the  writer  evidently  thinks  in  some   w 
less  shoddy  article  than  American  liberty.    American 
supremacy   cannot  be  discussed;    it  must   be  taken 
for  granted.    "  Neither  argument  nor  experience  will 
ever   shake  the  American's  confidence  in   his  noble 


destiny."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  refuse 
to  "  weaken  their  national  prestige  by  the  advertised 
cannibalism  which  is  so  popular  in  England " — 
j.ro-Boerism.  They  do  not  understand  the  anti- 
patriot  jargon,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  will 
never  weaken  their  national  cause  by  dissension. 
This  more  extraordinary  because  of  the  ex- 

ceeding cosmopolitanism  of  American  citizens.  An 
amusing  description  follows  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations,  which  apparently  much  resemble 
"  Mafficking,''  except  that  nothing  is  said  about  pea- 
cock's feathers.  Flags,  however,  are  wagged  every- 
where, and  by  everyone.  Jefferson  is  read  to  the 
whole  population,  being  even  translated  into  Yiddish 
for  the  purpose  of  making  his  eloquence  under 
standed  of  the  foreign  population,  which,  whether 
by  reason  of  flag  g,   the  Declaration  of  In 

dependence,  or  what  not,  seems  to  cherish  a  convic- 
tion, no  less  profound  than  unreasoning,  that  Ameri 
ca  is  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 

AMERICA'S  BEAVIEST  MISFORTUNE. 

blot  on  American  patriotism  is  that  the  best 
(lass  of  young  Americans  -the  class  which  in  Eng- 
land could  naturally  take  to  politics  and  be  useful- 
hate  to  soil  their  hands  with  public  affairs:  — 

And  the  inaction  of  the  real  American  is  America's 
heaviest  misfortune.  So  long:  as  politics  are  left  to  the 
amateurs  of  graft  and  boodle,  so  long  will  Freedom  be  a 
fiction  and  Patriotism  a  piece  of  mere  lip-service.  Wealth  is 
not  wanting;  brain-  are  not  wanting;  energy 
not   wanting.     Nothing    i-    wanting  save  the   inclination   to 

snatch   the   control    of   th mntry    from   the   hands    of    pro- 

nal  politicians. 


Cavour  and  Bismarck. 

In   the  April   issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly   Mr. 
Andrew  D.  White  concludes  his  study  of  th 
manship  of  Cavour  began  in  the  March  number.    II 
thus   sums   uj)   the  character  of  the  Italian    states 
man  :  — 

Not  merely  by  what  was  done  In  liis  lifetime,  but  also  by 
what  followed  it,  his  place  In  history  was  made  secure 
Well  was  it  said  by  one  of  the  most  broad-minded,  ski 
and  truthful  of  English  diplomatists  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury i  Lord  Ampthill)  -a  statesman  who  had  known  Bismarck 
and  Cavour  most  intimately,  and  who  had  studied  their 
careers  from  every  poesible  point  ol  view,  near  and  distant 
—that  of  the  two  great  statesmen  of  Europe  in  the  D 
teenth  century  Cavour  was  the  greater. 

Not  at  first  sight  so  imposing  a  fitrure  as  Bismarck  after- 
wards became,  not.  apparently,  gifted  with  such  prodii 
force  to  make  all  men  l>end  to  his  will,  not  a  dictator  to 
the  nations  about  him,  crushing  all  opposition,  Cavour's 
was  a  nobler  will  and  power,  the  will  and  power  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  Italian  unity  in  Italian  liberty;  to 
work  by  means  of  right  reason  and  not  by  force;  to  pre- 
MrT«  faith  la  freedom  and  justice;  to  fit  the  nation  tor 
freedom  by  education;  to  inspire  Italians  to  win  liberty  by 
sound  thinkincr.  and  to  preserve  it  by  political  sobriety. 
All  this  combined  to  give  him  the  foremost  place  not 
among  Italian  statesmen,  but  among  the  statesmen  of  the 
Europeati    Continent,   during  the   nineteenth   centnry. 
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SIGHTSEEING  WITH  THE  AMIR. 

Describing  "  A  Day  with  'An  Absolute  Monarch,'  ,: 
in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  "A.E." 
gives  an  entertaining  account  of  his  attending  the 
public  arrival  of  the  Amir  in  Delhi  on  January  21st 
last,  and  accompanying  his  Majesty  sightseeing  dur- 
ing the  day.  "  Never  was  such  an  indefatigable 
sightseer,"  he  says:  "no  carvings  or  ornamentation 
left  unnoticed,  no  inscription  unread,  every  improve- 
ment looked  at  and  appreciated.  When,  however, 
he  saw  the  men  jumping  into  the  well,  which  usually 
affords  globe-trotters  great  enjoyment,  he  was  filled 
with  horror,  and  promptly  stopped  the  exhibition, 
saying:  "  It  is  not  a  good  sight;  I  cannot  bear  to 
see  it."  They  sight-saw  till  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  Amir  invited  his  famishing 
guides  to  share  his  meal,  offering  them  afterwards 
nt  Havana  cigars.  Soon  afterwards  the  Amir 
was  away  again,  ascending  to  the  very  top  of  the 
Kutab  Minar,  with  its  379  steps,  and  greatly  admir- 
ing the  view.  •' This  was  a  mosque  once,  was  it 
not?"  he  asked. 

Being  assured  that  it  still  is  used  as  a  mosque,  he  turned 
to  the  descending  gun,  and,  placing  his  coat  on  the  ground, 
knelt  down  in  the  simplest  manner  and  performed  the 
evening  prayers.  It  was  an  impressive  thing  to  see;  no  one 
iar  but  six  British  officers.  There  was  no  ostentation 
<)!•  display  about  it;  all  was  done  in  a  simple  and  natural 
manner. 

Then  he  went  into  a  shrine  alone  and  presented 
forty  gold  coins  to  the  priests:  — 

But  the  priests  still  clamoured,  whereupon  the  Amir,  plac- 
ing hie  hand  on  the  Commissioner's  shoulder,  gave  him 
a  sudden  pusli  forward  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  in 
the  ensuing  confusion  made  good  his  escape,  running  as 
hard  as  he  could,  and  laughing  like  a  boy  at  the  trick  he 
had  played. 

A  third  time,  entering  a  sacred  edifice,  the  Amir 
i,  and  everywhere  he  gave  kingly  gifts  of 
gold.  During  the  day  he  presented  exactly  one 
hundred  gold  coins  (each  worth  Rs.  9).  "  Mind,"  he 
said,  laughing,  and  shaking  a  forefinger  at  the 
Commissioner  and  his  staff,  "  this  is  my  own  pocket- 
money,  not  State  money.  Afghanistan  is  too  poor. 
All  expenses  for  this  tour  of  mine  are  from  my 
pocket-money."  This  he  said  in  English,  which  he 
speaks  fairly  well,  though  his  stammer,  not  very 
noticeable  when  he  talks  in  Persian,  becomes  very 
marked  when  speaking  it.  He  is  short,  stout,  and 
broadly  built,  like  his  father  in  face  and  build,  but 
without  the  stern  and  somewhat  cruel  expression  of 
the  late  Amir.  He  left  his  guides  with'  the  impres- 
sion of  a  kindly,  genial  man,  strong,  and  deeply  re- 
ligious, in  whom  mercy  predominates,  and  who 
realises  the  weaknesses  of  his  own  position ;  a  brave 
man,  and  a  "  sportsman."  He  quite  realised  that  to 
rule  as  he  did,  and  his  father  had  done,  by  personal 
authority,  was  not  so  good  as  to  rule  by  law  and 
order,  as  the  British  did.  His  remarks,  like  his 
father's,    seem   to   have  been    naive.      He   was   de- 


lighted with  his  shoot  at  Gwalior,  where  he  got  two 
tigers,  but  he  would  not  go  to  a  second  day's  shoot. 
I  am  n  4  a  butcher,"  he  said.  He  had  had  his 
two  tigers,  and  that  was  enough.  <  >nly  h<-  did  wish 
he  could  have  shot  a  peacock  ! 

OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  POOR. 

By  Mr.  Will  Crooks. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  opens  with 
an  article  by  Mr.  Will  Crooks,  on  the  Need  of  the 
1'  1.  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  suggestions  as  to 
hew  the  problem  of  poverty  should  be  handled  by  the 
State. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE. 

He  says  there  is  as  much  self-respect  among  the 
poor  who  are  in  steady  employment  at  a  fair  \ 
as  in  any  other  class  in  the  country.  If  they  happen 
to  be  disabled  and  are  not  sufficiently  provided  for 
by  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  the  State  should 
give  them  a  pension,  independent  of  old  age.  There 
should  be  a  system  of  Peasants'  Banks,  by  which 
they  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  loans  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  occasions  of  emergency.  Otherwise 
the  best  .assistance  the  State  can  give  them  in  more 
normal  circumstances  is  increased  opportunity,  such 
as  good  house-room  at  moderate  rents,  fresh  air, 
cheap  transit,  etc. 

THE   INHERENTLY    BAD. 

F 1  <  m  this  class  Mr.  Crooks  passes  to  the  "  inher- 
ently bad,"  and  those  who  have  "  gone  under  "  be- 
yond social  redemption.  He  considers  gifts  wasted 
on  these  people,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  for  them 
is  to  apply  a  healthy  compulsion  to  them.  They 
ought  to  be  weeded  out  of  the  Community,  so  that 
their  example  cannot  contaminate  others.  They  are 
the  proper  inhabitants  of  State  Labour  Colonies. 

ORGANISATION   OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  most  difficult  class  to  deal  with  is  one  between 
these  two,  and  here,  says  Mr.  Crooks,  the  eye  of 
practice  is  needed  as  much  as  the  eye  of  sym- 
pathy to  discriminate  between  the  permanently 
helpless  and  those  who  can  be  profitably  helped. 
Want  of  employment  is  almost  the  universal  cause 
of  demoralisation.  Regular  employment  is  the 
best  safeguard  of  a  man's  character,  and  the 
State  owes  these  people  employment.  But  half  the 
"  out-of-works  "  are  men  in  the  wrong  place.  There 
is  too  much  drifting  without  intelligent  direction. 
Employers  should  be  required  to  supply  a  statement 
of  their  probable  requirements,  so  that  labour 
might  be  directed  to  the  right  channels.  Stat<  aided 
work  should  not  be  "Relief  Works"  pure  and 
simple.  Many  works  could  be  undertaken  which 
would  be  of  immense  future  utility  to  the  country. 
such  as  harbours.  Nothing  satisfactory  will  be  ac- 
complished, Mr.  Crooks  declares,  short  of  organised 
employment  at  a  living  wage  for  every  man  willing 
to  work. 
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BERTHELOT,  MAN  AND  WIFE. 

A  beautiful  appreciation  of  this  ideal  pair  appears 
in  the  Westminster  Review.  It  is  a  rare  picture  of 
high-souled  devotion  to  humanity  and  truth.  Marce- 
lin  Berthelot  was  bora  October  25th,  1827,  whore 
the  Town  Hall  of  Paris  now  stands.  His  father  was 
described  by  Kenan  as  an  accomplished  physician, 
and  a  man  of  admirable  charity  and  devotion. 
"  Living  in  a  populous  district,  he  treated  most  of 
his  patients  gratuitously,  and  lived  and  died  poor." 
At  the  close  of  a  brilliant  college  career,  he  was  free 
to  choose  a  career  in  history,  archaeology,  and  philo- 
sophy, but  he  preferred  science.  Then  he  became 
friends  with  Renan.  and  the  friendship  seems  also  to 
have  been  ideal.  His  great  contributions  to  human 
progress  lay  in  chemical  synthesis,  thermo-chemistrv, 
agricultural  chemistry,  and  the  history  of  chemistry. 
His  synthetic  chemistry  created  acetylene  and  a 
whole  series  of  hydro-carbons. 

NBVKE  TOOK  OUT  ONE  PATENT. 

The  splendid  disinterestedness  of  his  work  ap- 
pears in  the  following  paragraphs:  — 

He  never  would  consent  to  derive  the  slightest  personal 
benefit  from  any  of  his  discoveries,  but  always  relinquished 
the  profit  to  the  community  at  large. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  constantly  urged  to  do  so.  Owing 
to  his  first  researches  on  earbure-d'hydrogene  he  discovered 
an  Improvement  In  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  lighting  pur- 
poses, which  constituted  for  Paris  alone  a  saving  of  several 
hundred  millions  of  francs  to  the  Gas  Company.  He  imme- 
diately made  his  discovery  public  without  deriving  any  per- 
sonal  advantage   from   it. 

Important  muiiulacturers,  such  as  the  millionaire  Menier, 
often  came  to  him  with  proposals  of  partnerships,  or  to  buy 
some  of  his  processes  for  the  synthetic  manufacture  of  or- 
ganic compounds.  The  brewers  of  Northern  France  once 
offered  him  two  million  francs  if  he  would  give  them  the 
monopoly  of  one  of  his  discoveries.  Enormous  fortunes, 
like  those  of  Cuimetblue,  have  been  made  out  of  one  single 
item  of  his  scientific  treatise.  His  researches  on  explosives 
led  to  smokeless  powder,  and  would  have  accumulated  riches 
for  him   equal  to  those   of  Nobel. 

Germany  owes  the  greater  part  of  her  wonderful  modern 
industrial  development  to  the  introduction  to  science  of 
Berthelot's    revolutionary    Synthetic    method. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  career  he  never  took  out  a  single 
patent,  and  always  relinquished  to  humanity  the  benefit  of 
his  discoveries.  M  The  scientist."  said  he,  ,-  ought  to  make 
the  possession  of  truth  his  only  riches." 

LIVED  UP  TO  THE  IDEAL  OF  HIS  YOUTH. 

Rarely  can  anyone  say  with  such  frank  sincerity 
as  Berthelot  what  he  wrote  in  1895:  — 

It  is  now  half  a  century  since  I  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood,  and  I  have  faithfully  lived  up  to  the  ideal  dream 
of  justice  and  truth  which  dazzled  my  youth.  ...  I  have 
always  had  the  will  to  achieve  what  I  thought  morally  the 
best  for  myself,  my  country,  and  humanity. 

While  perpetually  engaged  in  his  chemical  re- 
searches he  still  took  part  in  public  life.  He  was  a 
Senator,  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  pioneer  of  the  entente 
cordiale. 


HIS  BRIDE. 

His  private  life  was  extremely  beautiful.  His 
wife  was  thus  described  at  the  time  of  her  wedding 
by  the  brothers  de  Goncourt:  — 

A  singular  beauty,  never  to  be  forgotten;  a  beauty,  in- 
telligent, profound,  magnetic,  a  l>eauty  of  soul  and  thought 
resembling  one  of  Edgar  Poe's  creations  of  the  other  world. 
The  hair  parted,  awd  standing  away  from  the  head,  gave 
the  appearance  of  a  halo;  a  prominent  calm  forehead.  .  .  . 
large  eyes  full  of  light,  encircled  by  a  dark  ring,  and  the 
musical  voice  of  an  ephebe. 

For  forty-five  years  husband  anil  wife  lived  side  by  .Mde; 
they  were  not  separated  for  a  day.  In  the  closest  union  of 
heart  and  thought,  their  affection  was  never  veiled  by  the 
slightest  cloud. 

IN  THEIR  DEATH  NOT  DIVIDED. 

The  loss  of  her  grandson  in  a  railway  accident 
was  Madame  berthelot's  death-blow.  The  first  at- 
tack of  heart  disease  she  got  over,  but 

at  the  close  of  1906  her  husband  saw  that  nothing  could 
Stop  it.  Then,  this  old  man  of  eighty  was  to  be  seen  watoh- 
ing  night  and  day  at  the  bedside  of  his  dear  patient, 
measuring  hour  by  hour  the  diminution  of  her  vital  forces; 
at  the  same  time  as  he  noted  the  deep  inroads  made  in  his 
own  organism  by  the  keen  anguish  which  he  suffered.  The 
patient  retained  her  admirable  6erenity  until  the  last  hour, 
and  her  last  words  were  the  following  to  her  daughter: 
"  What  will  become  of  him  when  I  am  gone?" 

A  few  minutes  later,  one  of  his  sons,  who  had  followed  him 
into  the  room,  heard  him  heave  a  deep  and  harrowing 
si<rh  ;  he  took  his  hand  to  say  a  few  tender  words  of  con- 
Si  lation  to  him,  but  the  arm  dropped  inactive.  Through  the 
sad  blow,  that  great  heart  was  broken. 

She  was  buried  with  her  husband  in  the  Pantheon, 
the  first  time  that  these  supreme  honours  were  ren- 
dered to  a  woman. 

Mi:s.  KMIl.V  CRAWFORD'S  TRIBUTE. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  Mrs.  Emilv  Craw- 
ford also  writes  upon  berthelot,  the  two  articles  to 
a  great  extent  con-firming  each  other.  From  his 
father  Marcelin  Berthelot 

took  his  unflinchingly  firm  character,  bii   capabilitj    of  fixing 
■  ntion  for  days,  weeks,  months,  or.  if  need  were,  years, 
on  any  subject  that  he  wanted  to  master.    The  father's  devo- 
tion to  duty  was  another  heritage. 

Of  Madame  Berthelot  Mrs.  Crawford  says  that 
she — 

was  a  pereon  of  rare,  suave  and  serene  beauty.  Her  whole 
appearance  was  harmonious,  her  figure  tall,  slender,  and 
thai  of  a  fauue  maigre,  looking  thin  but  not  really  so,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  show  to  advantage  elegant  raiment, 
or  to  give  quite  plain  clothes  an  air  of  supreme  elegance. 

HAD    BBRTHELOT'S    LIFE    BEEN    SPARED. 

Had  his  life  been  spared,  Berthelot  would,  says 
Mrs.  Crawford, 

probably  have  astonished  the  world  by  his  observations  on 
trees  as  regulators  of  electricity,  and  as  possible  media  of 
electrical  communication,  and  on  the  world-wide  disasters 
-which  the  clearing  off  of  forests  to  make  paper  is  likely  to 
occasion,  nis  walks  in  the  forests  of  Meudon  opened  to  him 
new   and  original  views  on  the  harmonies  of  creation. 

Berthelot  was  a  charming  lecturer,  charming  from 
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every  point  of  view — artistic  expression,  voice,  enun- 
ciation, and  appearance:  — 

There  was  often  a  rhythm  in  his  sentences  which  caught 
the  ear  and  helped  the  memory  to  retain  them.  His  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin  was  deep,  and  he  thought  the 
classics  an  invaluable  mental  discipline.  He  had  no  patience 
■with  promoters  of  volapiik,  of  the  daily  or  weekly  Press  as 
a  means  of  education  high  or  low,  or  of  the  latest  proposals 
to  reform  orthography  by  making  it  phonetic. 


THE  FATHER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL. 

The  Fielding  Bicentenary. 

On  April  22nd  was  celebrated  the  bicentenary  of 
the  "birth  of  Henry  Fielding,  "  the  father  of  the 
English  novel." 

ESSENTIALLY  ENGLISH. 
The  most  important  article  in  the  April  Bookman 
is  devoted  to  Fielding.  Mr.  George  Saintsbury  de- 
scribes Fielding  as  an  example  of  the  Unity  of  Con- 
tradictories. Perhaps  the  most  essentially  English 
of  all  great  writers,  he  had  qualities  which,  though 
not  by  any  means  un-English,  are  seldom  found  in  the 
common  Englishman — an  absolute  immunity  from 
cant,  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  looking  at  all  sides 
of  a  question,  an  orderly,  systematic,  almost  mathe- 
matical turn  for  construction,  deduction,  and  logical 
adjustment.  He  was  also  the  deadly  and  unresting 
foe  of  those  two  corruptions  of  the  English  character 
— snobbishness  and  priggery. 

his  novels  as  models. 
Mr.  Alfred  Tnkley,  writing  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  April,  considers  that  Fielding's  three 
novels,  "  Joseph  Andrews,"  "  Tom  Jones,"  and 
"  Amelia."  founded  a  new  branch  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  that  they  have  served  as  models  for  all  suc- 
ceeding works  of  the  same  character.  Fielding  had 
the  courage  to  write  stories  which  are  essentially 
true.  The  weakness  of  English  fiction,  adds  Mr. 
Inkley,  is  seen,  not  where  Fielding's  example  has 
been  followed,  but  where  veracity  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  artificiality  in  order  to  please  readers  of  nar- 
row judgment  and  jejune  taste. 

"TOM   JONES." 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  May  Mr.  Charles 
Marriott  is  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Fielding. 
That  Fielding  was  great  is  now  generally  conceded, 
but  he  was  not  great  merely  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  says  Mr.  Marriott.  What  is  difficult 
to  come  by,  and  what  few  writers  attain  to,  is  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  conditioned  by  the 
circumstances  and  expressed  in  the  manners  of  the 
period  to  which  you  belong.  Fielding  described  his 
own  times  without  prejudice,  without  reservation, 
but  also  without  exaggeration.  He  was  a  great 
novelist,  because  of  his  extraordinary  power  to 
reproduce  the  whole  atmosphere  of  his  period  in  a 
single  book.  As  a  picture  of  contemporary  life 
"  Tom  Jones  "  is  the  finest  novel  ever  written. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  SWEATING. 

A  Village  Colony  of  Home  Workers. 

Mr.  Thomes  Holmes  contributes  to  the  Church 
Quarterly  Review  a  most  interesting  paper  on  "  Lon- 
don Home  Industries  and  the  Sweating  of  Women's 
Labour."  After  offering  many  facts  to  show  the  pre- 
vail nee  and  deep-seated  nature  of  the  evil,  he  con- 
siders the  remedies  suggested.  The  abolition  of 
home  work  which  has  been  demanded  he  denounces 
as  not  only  bad  but  inhuman  and  Stupid.  It  would 
be  the  doom  of  hundreds  of  noble  women.  For  he 
reports  that  the  said  women  workers  are  as  a  rule 
good,  moral,  honest  and  sober  beyond  the  general 
standard.  They  suffer  from  too  great  passivity.  The 
proposal  that  all  outworkers  should  be  licensed  he 
dees  not  think  much  of.  as  the  requirements  of  the 
factory  Inspector  would  simply  run  up  the  rent. 
The  legal  minimum  wage  he  regards  as  the  one  good 
suggestion  in  the  field.  But  apart  from  legislation 
he  appeals  to  the  employers.     He  says:  — 

Public  feeling  is  becoming  awakened  on  the  subject,  and 
the  writer  is  bold  to  affirm  that  any  manufacturer,  or  re- 
tailer, who  can  give  the  public  an  assurance  that  his  goods 
are  made  under  indisputable  conditions  will  not  only  com- 
mand the  market,  but  will  command  his  own  price.  For  this 
assurance  the  country  is  waiting,  and  the  first  merchant 
who  can  give  it  will  need  no  other  advertisement. 

But  from  the  improvement  of  the  housing  of  the 
poor  he  hopes  the  most.     He  says  :  — 

Decent  housing  is,  then,  an  essential  if  sweating  is  to  be 
abolished.  But  who  is  to  provide  it?  Municipalities  must- 
have  their  five  per  cent.;  philanthropic  trusts  must  reap 
an  equal  profit;  Acts  and  trust  deeds  are  stringent.  Private 
enterprise  wants  a  good  deal  more,  and  gets  it. 

In  a  Christian  country  one  would  think  that  people  would 
be  glad  to  invest  their  money  in  housing  the  poor  and  be 
content  with  three  per  cent.  Why  should  it  pay  more  than 
Consols?  Good  housing  for  the  poor  would  be  equally  safe, 
for  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  poor  dying  out  at  present. 
And  the  writer  believes  that  such  a  housing  project  is  not 
only  not  impossible,  but  capable  of  being  carried  out  in 
the  near  future;  that  if  only  public  opinion  can  be  aroused 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  poor  may  be  enabled  to  live 
in  decency,  cleanliness,  and  light,  and  when  home  industries 
will  be  conducted  on  fair  principles. 

He  speaks  of  an  association  to  whom  a  kind 
friend  is  providing  money  at  three  per  cent,  to  lav 
out  a  colony  of  home  workers  on  twelve  acres  of 
pretty  country  not  far  out.  The  village  will  have 
its  own  stores  and  restaurant,  workrooms  will  be  pro- 
vided apart  from  the  home,  wash-houses  and  drying- 
rooms  will  also  be  provided.  The  village  will  have 
its  distinctive  badge,  and  this  badge  will  be  a  pledge 
to  the  world  that  all  articles  bearing  its  impress 
have  been  made  in  decency  and  cleanliness,  and  paid 
for.  The  land  is  bought,  the  money  is  ready,  and 
Mr.  Holmes  asserts  that  it  will  pay.  It  will  pay  the 
three  per  cent,  interest  on  the  money,  pay  the  manu- 
facturers who  have  their  goods  made  in  the  village, 
and  pay  the  public  who  buy  the  goods. 
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BOOKS  I  SHOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  WRITTEN. 

An  Interesting  Symposium. 

In  the  May  number  of  Great  Thoughts  there  is  an 
interesting  symposium  in  which  well-known  writers 
state  which  books  they  would  most  like  to  haw 
written. 

KB.  AUSTIN  DOBSON  AND  "B08WELL." 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  writes:  — 

Speaking  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  as  a  mere 
fxerci.se  in  inspiration,  I  think  I  should  like  (without  wish- 
ing to  be  Boswell!)  to  have  written  Boswell's  "Life  of  John- 
son." It  has  given,  and  gives,  unfailing  delight  to  real  book- 
lovers  ;  it  is  the  recognised  model  of  its  kind,  and  it  pre- 
sents the  most  vivid  portrait  of  a  mixed  character  of  marked 
individuality  and  eminence,  set  in  its  fitting  environment. 

DETHRONED  FAYOTJ KITES. 
In  making  his  choice  of  a  book  Sir  Lewis  Morris 
finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  pick  out  the  one  he 
would  like  to  have  written.  In  fiction  he  names 
"Pickwick."  "David  Copperfield,"  "Vanity  Fair," 
and  "The  W\\ comes"  as  books  which  impressed 
him  greatly  when  they  were  written;  in  poetry,  the 
"Morte  d'Arthur,"  "'Guinevere,"  and  "Maud"  by 
nyson;  and  in  general  literature  "Sartor  Resar- 
tus."  But  he  adds  that  many  of  these  impress  him 
no  longer,  and  he  cannot  tell  whether  the  change  is 
in  him  or  not. 

MR.  JOHN  DAVIDSON'S  CHOICE. 
Very  different  is  the  choice  of  Mr.  John  Davidson. 
He  selects  the  books  of  Euclid,  for  nothing  can  ever 
supersede  them,  he  says;  they  are  pure  truth,  every 
line  irrefutable.  No  writers  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
themselves  so  much  as  Cervantes  and  Rabelais,  but 
for  his  own  part  his  own  books  are  the  only  ones  he 
wants  to  write. 

"OLD    GORIOT"    AND    "DAVID    COPPERFIELD." 

Mr.  Harold  Begbie,  in  an  interesting  letter,  says 
that  there  are  moments  when  the  least  ambitious  of 
us  may  have  wished  we  had  written  Locke's  "  Human 
Understanding"  or  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species," 
books  which  have  coloured  the  thought  of  the  whole 
world.  But  for  himself  he  chooses  as  some  of  the 
books  he  would  have  wished  to  have  written  Balzac's 
"  Old  Goriot  "  and  "  Cousin  Betty,"  Dickens'  "  David 
Copperfield,"  Sterne's  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  and  some 
other  Btories,  and  adds  that  for  sheer  genius  he  would 
prefer  "  Old  Goriot,"  and  for  lovableness  "  David 
Copperfield." 

OTHEB    SELECTIONS. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  says  he  would  rather  have  writ- 
ten the  "Odyssey"  than  anything  else;  and  Dr. 
Alexander  Whyte  names  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
So  far  as  novels  are  concerned,  Miss  Beatrice  Har- 
raden  would  wish  to  have  written  Hardy's  "The 
\V<x>dlanders  "  or  "The  Return  of  the  Native,"  or 
Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair."  Miss  Braddon  follows 
with  "  The  Vicar  of' Wakefield,"  for  then  she  should 
know  that  in  wit,  humour,  and  pathos  she  was  the 


;  riglish  novelists.     Madame  Sarah  Grand 
eulogises  "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table 
the  1"  -  k  from  which  one  derives  most  help  and  o 
fort.    Mr.  John  Oxenham  selects  "Robinson  Cms 
the  open  sesame  to  legions  of  youthful  imaginati 
and  "  In  Memoriam,"  the  supreme  product  of  a  \\ 
and   lofty  heart  and  mind  chastened  to  fullest  and 
truest  comprehension  of  Uf< 

Who  are  the  Greatest  Americans  ? 

The  editor  of  the  Scrap  Book  has,  with  the  aid 
of  thirty-one  well-known  American  men  and  women. 
attempted  to  decide  who  are  the  greatest  figures  in 
American  history,   the  men   whose  careers  are  m 
worthy  of  study  and  imitation.     Every  list,  wftl 
exception,  contains  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  is  acclaimed  as  beyond  all  question  "  the  first 
American."    George  Washington  comes  second  with 
thirty  votes,  and  he  is  followed  by  Benjamin  Frank 
lin    with   eighteen,    Thomas   Jefferson   with    twelve, 
Alexander   Hamilton  and   Emerson  with    ten    each. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  receives  nine  votes,  and  Roosevelt 
eight,    though  some  of  these  are  qualified.      Long- 
fellow is  the  only   literary  man  who  receives  m 
than  two  votes,  and  he  shares  this  honour  with  Edi- 
son.    John  D.   Rockefeller  is  mentioned  once,   but 
he  is  the  only  money  king  who  finds  a  place  in 
lists.      The  following  is   Mr.    W.   J.   Bryan's  se 
tions :  — ■ 

Five   immortals   stand   out    conspicuously   in   our   cation's 
fcory.     Washington,   whose  military  genius  served  us  dur- 
ing tlie  Revolution,   and  whose  character   and  commanding 
influence  harmonised   the.  conflicting  elements   at    the    I 
of  the  formation  of  our  Constitution.     Jefferson,  who   w 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,   and  who   in  the  elabora< 
tion   and   defence  of  the  principles  of   free  government   did 
much  to  mould  our  institutions.      Patrick    Henry,  whose  elo- 
quence fired   the  enthusiasm   of   the    colonists   at   a    ere 
time.     Jackson,  who  courageously  championed  the  cause  of 
the    people    against    the   encroachments    "f    tlie    bank    con- 
spiracy.    Lincoln,   that  typical    American,    who    not  le.=- 
his  rare  virtues  and  ability  than  by  his  distinguished  public 
services  became  the  central  figure  of  tlie  Civil  War. 

OUR  INHUMAN   PRISON  SYSTEM. 

Suggestions  for  Reform. 

humanising  of  our  prison  system  seems  likely 
to  be  one  of  the  excellent  bj  products  of  the  moo 
for  Votes  for  Women.     The  experience  of  the  suffra- 
gists in  Holloway  will  not  be  wasted  if  it  lead 

'consideration  of  our  present  methods  of  punish 
ing  the  criminal.     Miss  Sylvia  Pankhurst  contributes 

die  Pail  Mall  Magazine   for   Ma\    some  notes 
her  prison  experienr.  ier   with   some   sugges- 

tions for  reform. 

CLEANLINESS   ANh   NEATNESS. 
r  the  doctor's  brief  examination  and  a  bath, 
the  prisoners,  says  Miss  Pankhurst.  are  told  to 
out  dresses  for  themselves  from  the  heaps  lyin 
the  floor,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  from  the  rack  close  by. 
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The  dresses  are  old,  badly  washed,  and  awkwardly 
made,  and  none  of  the  shoes  seem  to  be  in  pairs. 
Yet  when  the  prisoners'  names  have  been  verified  for 
the  third  time  they  are  given  a  little  book  on  health 
and  cleanliness,  besides  a  Bible,  a  hymn  book,  a 
prayer  book,  and  a  tract,  entitled,  "The  Narrow 
Way,"  and  a  tooth  brush,  if  they  ask  for  it.  In  the 
cells  they  are  only  allowed  a  wash  once  a  day  in  a 
tiny  basin,  and  one  bath  during  the  week.  No  night- 
dress is  provided.  In  the  second  class,  where  meat 
is  part  of  the  diet,  there  is  neither  knife  nor  fork, 
but  only  a  wooden  spoon  with  which  to  eat  it.  Even 
in  the  first  class  there  is  no  fork,  but  only  a  little 
tin  knife  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  cut. 

Each  ci'll  is  provided  with  two  shelves — the  lower 
for  the  mattress  and  the  bedding,  and  the  upper  for 
a  wooden  spoon,  a  pint  pot  of  block  tin,  a  wooden 
salt  cellar,  a  piece  of  soap,  and  a  red  card  case  con- 
taining the  prison  rules  and  a  prayer  card.  This 
shelf  also  holds  the  prisoner's  books  and  tooth  brush, 
and  all  the  things  must  be  arranged  in  a  certain 
never-varying  way.  The  plate,  the  water  can,  the 
basin,  the  rags  for  cleaning  the  tins,  etc.,  must  also 
be  arranged  in  a  certain  order.  The  bed  must  be 
folded  up  very  neatly,  the  tins  must  be  polished 
very  bright,  and  the  bed,  the  floor,  and  other  things 
a  HI  scrubbed. 

SOLITUDE  AS  A  MORAL  REMEDY. 

Chapel  is  at  8.30.  Many  of  the  women  are  old, 
with  shrunken  cheeks  and  scant  white  hair.  Broken 
down  by  poverty,  sorrow,  and  overwork,  each  goes 
back  to  sit  and  brood  for  hours  in  her  lonely  cell  on 
her  unhappy  lot,  the  causes  which  have  brought  her 
there,  and  the  thought,  perhaps,  that  she  is  needed 
at  home.  Exercise  takes  place  only  three  times  a 
week.  Miss  Pankhurst  noted  that  most  of  the  pri- 
soners were  very  poor,  that  many  of  them  were  very 
old,  and  that  only  a  few  reached  the  standard  of 
health  which  made  it  possible  to  enjoy  life.  She 
thinks  short  sentence  prisons  should  rather  be  hos- 
pitals for  mind  and  body  to  help  and  reclaim  the 
poor,  wrecked  waifs  of  society  instead  of  punishing 
them  by  inhuman  routine  and  spirit-crushing  soli- 
tude. 

ITALY   AHEAD    OF   US. 

She  compares  the  treatment  at  Holloway  to  that 
meted  out  at  a  prison  in  Milan  which  she  recently 
inspected.  At  Milan  there  is  only  one  class  of  pri- 
soners, though  the  shorter  sentence  prisoners  have  cer- 
tain privileges  which  the  others  have  not.  Prisoners 
sentenced  to  less  than  six  months  may  have  addi- 
tional food  sent  in.  The  cells  are  much  lighter,  and 
the  winrlows  may  be  opened  at  will.  There  is  heat- 
ing by  hot  air,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  cells  are  well 
warmed.  The  prison  dress  is  like  that  which  every 
Italian  peasant  woman  wears,  and  is  not  stamped 
with  any  conspicuous  Government  mark.  The 
warders  do  not  wear  uniform,  and  they  seem  to  be 
on  pleasant  and  humane  terms  with  the  prisoners. 


It  is  not  compulsory  for  the  ]  to  do  prison 

work  other  than  the  cleaning  of  their  cells.      I 
who  are  employed  about  the  prison  talk  and  work 
together  in  comparative  freedom. 

But  there  is  no  artificial  light  in  the  cell 
of  three  persons,  who  must  be  members  of  the' 
family,  is  only  allowed  once  in  three  months,  and 
only  one  letter  may  be  received  and  only  one  written 
in  the  same  period.  Exercise  is  taken  entirely  alone. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Miss  Pankhurst  says  the 
Milan  prison  seems  a  much  pleasanter  place  than 
Holloway. 

WANTED— A  KOBE  HRACINi;  SYSTEM. 
The  astonishing  thing  is  that  solitary  confinement 
should  still  be  thought  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all 
moral  ills.  There  is  no  idea  of  teaching  habits  of 
decency  or  refinement.  The  time  wasted  on  polish- 
ing tins  might  be  spent  in  learning  useful  things. 
A  system  of  bathing  and  physical  exercise  would 
brace  and  invigorate,  and  give  a  sense  of  self-respect 
to  the  criminal.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  com- 
mon dining  room  where  prisoners  might  be  allowed 
to  speak,  if  only  once  a  day?  Women,  Miss  Pank- 
hurst hopes,  will  use  their  new-found  power  to 
humanise  the  entire  prison  system. 


CHURCH    REFORM  IN  DENMARK. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Floystrup,  of  Copenhagen,  writes  in 
the  Church  Quarterly  Review  on  the  Church  of  Den- 
mark, and  traces  its  similarities  and  dissimilarities  to 
the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  England, 
he  says,  shared  largely  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Danish  Church.  He  reports  that  there  has  been  in- 
creasing intercommunication  during  the  last  century 
l>etween  England  and  Denmark.  Religiously,  the 
writings  of  English  Nonconformity  seem  to  have 
been  especially  welcome  in  Denmark.  The  Danish 
Church  is  Episcopal,  has  High,  Ix>w  and  Broad 
Church.  It  is  still  governed  by  a  Minister  and  Par- 
liament, who  are  not  bound  to  belong  to  it.  Laws 
have  been  passed  making  in  the  direction  of  the 
Church  Reform  desired  in  England.  By  the  lav 
T903  Parish  Councils  were,  by  way  of  experiment, 
formed  in  all  parishes  for  six  years,  with  the  pastor 
as  chairman,  and  at  least  four  members  chosen  by 
electors  who  are  men  and  women  belonging  to  the 
parish,  twenty-five  years  old  and  upwards,  neither 
ciiminals  nor  scandalous,  who  have  signed  a  decla- 
ration that  they  were  baptised  members  of  tin- 
National  Church  and  mean  to  retain  their  rights  and 
duties  as  such.  The  Council  may  be  consulted  on 
the  appointment  of  a  new  pastor.  A  second  law  has 
formed  a  committee  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the 
Church,  consisting  of  thirty-seven  members,  includ- 
ing seventeen  laymen  and  one  woman.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  full  intercommunication  between  the 
Church  of  Denmark  and  the  Church  of  England  is 
the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  succession. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Professor  J.  C.  Ewart  writes  in  the  Quarterly 
Revicn  on  tin-  derivation  of  the  modern  horse.  He 
says  that  the  oldest  fossil  horses  known  were  about 
twelve  inches  in  height,  but  more  like  members  of 
the  dog  family  than  dwarf  horses.  They  were  four- 
toed.  Then  came  a  larger  species,  which  measured 
fourteen  inches  at  the  shoulder,  still  earned  four 
hoofs,  and  the  heels  (h(X'ks)  were  not  yet  raised  very 
high  from  the  ground.  Then  came  the  fleet,  three- 
toed  Neohipparion,  which  was  built  like  a  Virginian 
deer,  "  delicate  and  extremely  fleet-footed,  surpass- 
ing the  most  highly-bred  modern  racehorse  in  its 
speed  mechanism."  The  writer  distinguishes  the 
horses  of  the  steppe,  forest,  and  plateau  types.  The 
steppe  variety  has  an  upright  mane  and  a  mule-like 
tail,  and  is  stubborn  and  suspicious.  It  rarely 
reaches  a  height  of  thirteen  hands.  Its  long,  bent 
face  and  long,  Blender  limbs  make  a  contrast  with 
the  forest  horse,  which  has  short,  stout  limbs,  and 
a  short,  broad  face  almost  in  a  line  with  the  cranium, 
and  usually  striped  or  spotted,  and  timid  in  dispo- 
sition. The  plateau  variety  is  marked  by  a  small, 
narrow  skull,  long  neck  and  chest,  small  narrow  ears, 
large  fine  eyes,  full  muzzle,  and  small,  usually 
rounded  hoofs,  and  is  intelligent  and  amiable.  The 
Prof  ncludes    that    the   improved   breeds   of 

the  modern  horses  are  not  merely  a  blend  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  a  fine  bay  horse  from  North  Africa 
and  a  coarse,  thick-set,  slow  horse  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  in  some  cases  a  blend  of  three  or  more  dis- 
tinct tyi>es,  including  those  of  steppe  and  forest 
ties. 


British  New  India. 

Mr.  Xasarvanji  M.  Cooper,  writing  in  the  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review  for  April,  on  "  Prospects  of  In- 
dian Labour  in  British  and  Foreign  Fields,"  pays 
particular  attention  to  British  Guiana — his  ideal  of  a 
colony  for  Indian  immigrants,  which  in  time  he 
hopes  may  be  called  "The  Colony  of  British  New 
India."'     He  ,r.d  instances  of  how  greatlv 

a  hard-working  immigrant  may  prosper  there.  1>\ 
saving  constantly  and  spending  never.  Of  these  in- 
stances I  select  the  following:  One  kirparam. 
sew  us  resident  in  British  Guiana,  a  young 

man  of  thirty-eight,  suddenly  wished  to  revisit  India 
for  a  few  months.  He  arranged  for  his  passage, 
but  before  sailing  he  called  on  the  manager  of  the 
George  Town  Bank,  to  whom  he  explained  with 
many  salaams  that  "  me  people  too  much  tief,"  and 
"  too  much  bad  men  Calcutta." 

The  Bahib  said  lie  did  not  take  small  deposits.  Certainly, 
Kirparam  did  not  look  like  a  capitalist,  with  his  bare 
legs  and  feet  and  a  dirty  turban  and  a  dhotie.  When  Kir- 
param assured  him  that  it  was  not  a  very  small  deposit, 
but  £4000,  the  sahib  exclaimed,  "What!  you  have  £4000?" 
"Yes,  sahib,"  murmured  Kirparain,  and  took  out  from  in- 
Side  his  hit?  turban  a  small  cotton  bag,  and  placed  it  on 
the  sahib's  desk.  Needless  to  say,  it  contained  £4000  in  gold 
and  paper. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  DUTCH  FARMER. 

By  Maarten  Maartens. 

In  the  Windsor  Magazine  for  May   Mr.   Maarten 

Maartens    laments    over    the    passing    of    the    Dutch 
farmer  owing  to  the  growth  of  Socialism  in  Holland. 

AGRICULTURE  DYING. 

The  small  Dutch  peasant  freeholder,  the  quiet 
tiller  of  the  soil,  he  says,  has  known  some  two  cen- 
turies of  continuous  reasonable  prosperity.  He 
knows  it  no  longer.  The  wealth  of  the  soil  in  Hol- 
land lay  in  its  pasture  land,  and  Dutch  cheeses 
were  noted  all  over  the  world.  Hut  those  days  of 
the  picturesque  farm  ami  steady  work  and  certain 
profit  are  over.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Western 
Europe,    agriculture,    the  growing  of   i  the 

population,  is  dying;  it  is  indeed  well-nigh  dead. 
Pasture-land,  however,  can  still  be  made  to  pay,  for 
sheep-farming  is  successful,  and  increased  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  pig  raising  with  good  results. 
The  farmer  clings  most  tenaciously  to  his  cheese- 
making.  Though  he  is  most  unwilling  to  introduce 
new-fangled  machinery,  he  has  fumbled  his  way  to 
co-oj>erati\v  works,  to  which  whole  districts  now 
carry  their  cream. 

THK  THKORY  OF  EQUALITY. 

The  Dutch  cultivator  excels  in  minute  work,  close 
ami  careful  study,  and  the  taking  of  infinite  pains. 
He  has  little  initiative,  hut  exacting  an  unending 
industry.  He  now  feels  the  times  are  against  him. 
The  railway  and  the  steamer  have  destroyed  his 
nason  for  being,  and  his  destruction  has  been  has- 
tened by  the  legislation  .of  his  country — which  has 
enforced  the  sale  of  every  homestead,  with  ever} 
thing,  at  disastrous  loss,  on  the  death  of  its  proprie- 
tor— for  the  sake  of  a  fine  theory  of  democratic 
equality.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  farmer  has 
lost  interest  in  his  farm,  and  to-tlav  his  son  is  a 
landless  labourer,  while  the  farms  are  all  fast  pi 
ing  into  the  hands  of  landlords  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  rural  population.  The  great  tide  of  Social- 
ism which  is  running  everywhere  has  nothing  in 
common  with  rustic  life.  Soon  the  old  figures  will 
sink  from  sight,  while  the  young  men  want  to  stir 
in  cities  and  the  farmers'  daugl  ters  yearn  to  teach 
in  the  schools. 

A  DTJTGB  <  HEESE  MABKBT. 

In  the  M.n  Scr  tinier  Florence  Craig  Albrecht  de- 
scribes tl  markets  of  Hoorn  and  other  p] 
in  North  Holland.  Much  care,  she  says,  is  exercised 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  cheeses,  and  in  the  selection 
of  those  for  the  outer  rows,  Avhich  are  set  so  care- 
fully that  their  soft  roundness  shall  not  suffer.  The 
cheese  of  the  markets  is  golden  yellow,  often  being 
oiled  to  prevent  injury.  On  the  morning  when  the 
writer  visited  the  market  at  Hoorn  250,000  pounds 
of  cheese  were  sold  in  two  hours.  The  buyer  whacks 
and  thumps  and  samples  the  yellow  wares,  and  no 
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one  speaks  till  the  question  of  price  comes  up.  When 
the  men  come  to  terms,  the  hands  of  the  buyer  and 
of  the  seller  are  struck  together  audibly,  sometimes 
thrice,  as  a  seal  to  the  transaction. 


SCIENCE  AND  ADVENTURE. 

Mr.  Leonard  Huxley,  whose  subject  for  an  article 
in  the  May  Cornhill  Magazine  is  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
makes  some  interesting  observations  concerning  popu- 
lar misconceptions  regarding  scientists. 

The  popular  picture  of  a  man  of  science,  he  says, 
is  that  of  "a  morally  shrivelled  specialist,  who  will- 
ingly and  remorselessly  sacrifices  romance  and  ad- 
venture and  human  ties,  the  poetic  sense,  and  the 
fulness  of  life,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  cold  intellectual 
idea."  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley,  however,  declares  that 
the  records  of  science  are  full  of  adventure  boldly 
sought.  Bates  on  the  Amazon,  Andre  on  the 
Orinoco,  and  Professor  Marsh  in  the  Rockies,  were 
all  full  of  romance  of  the  wild  when  they  carried 
their  lives  in  their  hand  among  Redskins  and  others, 
but  no  boy  adventurer  probably  ever  essayed  such 
an  exploit  as  that  of  Miklucho  Maclay.  Mr.  Hux- 
ley writes :  — 

Miklucho  Maclay  calmly  landed  on  the  cannibal  shores 
of  New  Guinea,  bidding  the  Russian  frigate  which  had 
brought  him  return  in  a  year's  time  to  take  him  off  again 
— if  he  were  not,  indeed,  physically  incorporated  with  hia 
too  eager  hosts.  But  the  happy  effrontery  of  his  unan- 
nounced visit  took  their  breath  away.  They  did  not  eat  him. 
They  did  not  even  kill  the  "  Man  from  the  Moon,"  as  they 
called  him,  this  man  with  the  white  skin  such  as  they  had 
never  seen  before.  But  they  came  near  it.  He  had  let  them 
infer  he  was  invulnerable.  They  tested  his  courage  one  day 
as  he  sat  outside  his  hut  by  playfully  flinging  spears  within 
six  inches  of  his  head.  He  guessed  their  object,  and  sat 
quietly  reading  till  they  left  off,  pleased  with  his  unconcern. 
It  was  touch  and  go  on  another  occasion.  One  of  his  dusky 
friends  came  up  to  him  with  a  big  spear.  "Is  it  really  true 
that  I  oould  not  kill  you  if  I  ran  you  through  with  this?" 
The  man  who  hesitates  is  lost.  "Try,"  said  Miklucho  Mac- 
lay,  with  a  quiet  smile.  The  Papuan  swung  up  his  spear, 
poised  it.  faltered  before  the  calm  eye,  and  lowered  the  wea- 
pon with  a  laugh.  "  It's  no  good  trying.  Who  would  ask 
for  a  spear  thrust  if  it  could  hurt  him?" 


THE  LABOUR  PARTY'S  "  INEVITABLE  "  FUTURE. 

The  Quarterly  Review  sketches  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Australian  Labour  Party,  and  its  con- 
version into  a  Socialist  Party.  With  the  avowed 
purpose  of  conveying  the  idea  that  the  processes 
described  were  inevitable,  the  writer  maintains  that 
a  large  body  of  industrial  workers,  disappointed  of 
an  improvement  in  their  condition  by  industrial 
action,  must  inevitably  aim  at  this  end  by  means  of 
legislative  power.  The  writer  is  apparently  quite 
sure  of  the  course  of  destiny.  He  maintains  that 
in  the  present  state  of  economic  knowledge — or, 
rather,  of  economic  ignorance — a  political  party  com- 
posed mainly  of  manual  labourers  must,  with  equal 
inevitableness,  absorb  Socialistic  doctrines,  and  aim 
at  the  nationalisation  of  all  industries  as  the  onlv 


means  by   which  their  industrial  aspirations  can  be 
fulfilled.     So  the  writer  concludes:  — 

The  changes  through  which  the  Australian  Labour  party 
has  passed  are  therefore  those  through  which  all  Labour 
parties  must  pass.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  attractions 
of  traditional  parties  may  for  some  time  delay  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  powerful  Labour  party,  and  the  inherent  conserva- 
tism of  the  working  classes  may  retard  their  conversion  lo 
Socialism;  but  it  would  be  sanguine  to  expect  that  these 
obstacles  will  prevent  the  natural  development.  Great  Bri- 
tain, therefore,  like  Australia,  will  witness  the  growth  of 
a  Labour  party  of  great  strength,  which  will  place  Socialism 
on  its  banner.  Already  she  possesses  in  the  Independent 
Labour  party  a  nucleus  around  which  the  masses  may 
gather.  The  rest  is  merely  a  question  of  time,  unless  by 
wise  reformative  legislation  she,  more  happy  than  her 
daughter,  is  able  so  to  improve  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  her  working  population  that  satisfaction  may  take  the 
place  of  discontent,  and  attachment  to  the  existing  social 
system  the  place  of  hatred.  It  is  only  thus  that  socialistic 
dreams  will  be  deprived  of  their  seductiveness. 


LORD  ACTON'S  HISTORY  ASSAILED. 

The  chorus  of  eulogy  upon  the  late  Lord  Acton's 
historical  work  gives  a  piquant  interest  to  the  Edin- 
burgh's Revieiv's  estimate  of  his  lectures  on  modern 
history.  The  writer  says  that  the  editors  would  have 
described  Lord  Acton  as  the  sixth  great  historian, 
following  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Tacitus,  Livy. 
and  Gibbon.  The  writer  has  evidently  no  such 
opinion  of  the  lecturer.  Lord  Acton's  pronounce- 
ment upon  the  guilt  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  de- 
clared to  prove  that  he  had  neither  the  profound 
judgment  nor  the  professorial  excellence  with  which 
he  has  been  credited.  Granting  the  scrupulous  fair- 
ness with  which  Lord  Acton,  though  a  Catholic,  has 
treated  the  Reformation,  the  reviewer  objects  that 
he  has  laid  too  great  stress  on  the  religious  and  not 
sufficient  on  the  political  or  constitutional  element  in 
the  post-Reformation  wars.  Lord  Acton's  account 
of  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head  is  denounced  as 
"absurd."  The  reviewer  draws  the  inference  that 
"  encyclopaedia  as  was  Acton's  reading,  vast  as  were 
his  stores  of  knowledge,  he  was  comparatively  ill-in- 
formed on  the  details  of  English  history."  Even 
in  Continental  history  "  he  makes  occasional  glaring 
blunders."  "As  the  date  gets  further  away  from 
the  period  that  Acton  had  made  his  own,  the  errors 
in  detail  become  more  and  more  frequent,  and  more 
puzzling."     The  writer  concludes  : — 

It  is  so  manifestly  impossible  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  England,  of  Western  Europe,  and  of  the  United 
States  'in  the  compass  of  nineteen  lectures,  that  it  does  not 
tell  of  sound  judgment  in  Acton  to  have  attempted  it.  Ha 
had  a  subject  peculiarly  his  own;  he  had  a  message  to  de- 
liver to  students  and  to  advanced  scholars;  and  he  had 
the  opportunity.  The  opportunity  was  neglected ;  the  mes- 
sage was  left  undelivered;  and  in  its  stead  we  have  these 
lectures,  which  tell  of  the  well-read  and  cultivated  man  of 
letters  rather  than  of  the  exact  student.  There  is  but  little 
in  them— in  the  later  lectures  more  especially— which  marks 
a  familiar  grasp  of  the  story  of  the  time.  The  comments 
of  such  a  man  will  always  be  interesting;  they  will  often 
be  suggestive;  but  when  based,  as  these  very  commonly  are, 
on  an  imperfect  knowledge  or  an  inaccurate  understanding 
of  the  determining  facts,  they  have  not,  they  cannot  have 
any  authority. 
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The    Review    of    Reviews. 


IRELAND  ON  SHOW. 
t  the  World's  Work  has  done  a  bold 
thing,  and  one  that  does  honour  to  his  patriotic  pur- 
He      is  turned  the  magazine  for  May  into  an 
exclusively    Irish   number.'     This   is,    he   maintains. 
Ireland's   year.      The   Government's   Irish   Bill,    the 
World's  Fair  in  Dublin,  the  visit  of  the  King,  direct 
.raid's  attention  to  the  Isle  of  Saints.     So  won- 
Ful  is  the  pro- less  recorded  in  various  articles,  so 
ninent  is  the  coiilcur  dc  rose,  that  the  editor  may 
to  have  framed  the  Emerald  Isle  in  a  setting 
leristically,  the  series  opens  with  a 
m  by  Dr.  Emily  Lawless.    Then  follows  a  sketch 
White  Fair  in  Dublin,  with  most  beauti- 
ful pictures  of  the  new  buildings.     It  is  laid  out  in 
bert    Park,    which  is   better  known   to  fame   as 
uybrook  Fair.     The  contrast  between  past  tra- 
ditions and    present   precedent    is    duly    commented 
upon.      Mr.    frank  Bonnett  declares  the  keynote  of 
the  i  11  to  be  "  Ireland  al    Home."    The  idea 

of  the  show  arose  at  the  Irish  Industrial  Conference 
in  1903.  The  latest  devices  in  exhibition  building 
e  been  adopted,  and  the  result  is  said  to  be  an 
architectural  triumph.  There  are  full-page  portraits 
of  the  leaders  of  Irish  life,  political  and  industrial. 
Mr.  j.  I».  Boland,  M.P.,  tells  how  Ireland  got  a 
national  trade-mark,  the  first  national  trade-mark  on 
record.  The  presence  of  the  trade-mark  is  supposed 
to  guarantee  to  the  purchaser  Irish  origin  and 
genuine  quality. 

THE   Airiisi  10   REVIVAL-. 

discovery  in  Ulster  of  great  mineral  wealth 
is  vividly  described  by    Mr.    Alexander   McDonald. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Braude,  .1  South  African  mining  magnate. 
happened  to  visit  Ballycastle  for  a  few  "lays'  holiday 
in  1904.  He  was  impressed  with  the  geological  pecu- 
liarities of  the  earth  and  stone,  and,  undaunted  1 
ouraging  report  from  the  Geological  Survey,  he 
to  work  to  survey  the  district  for  himself.  He 
has  satisfied  himself  that  the  district  contains  fifty  - 
6ve  million  tons  of  coal,  together  with  large  stores 
of  ironstone  and  fireclay.  He  has  formed  the  North 
Antrim  Mining  Syndicate,  and  bought  up  ten  thou- 
sand acres.  Belfast  is  thus  provided  with  coal  at  its 
own  doors.   Bui  before  the  ■  rtdered  accessible 

to  market,  Ballycastle  Harbour  must  be  deepened. 
es  Hannay  tells  again  the  story  of  the  won 
derful  gn  wth  of  the  Gaelic  League  He  says  that 
iterested  in  politics,  but  have  taken 
the  most  unexpected  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
old  Irish  tongue.  There  is  witnessed  also  an  art 
revival  in  Ireland,  due  to  the  public-spirited  action 
of  the  Irish  Art  Companions,  who  set  to  work  in 
1904.  They  have  revived  the  plaster  work  for  which 
Ireland  was  once  famous,  encouraged  several  works 
in  sculpture,  treated  the  industry  for  making  re 

Is  from  horn,  and  generally  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  produce  of  crafts. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS'  PROG] 

Mr.   de  Courcy  tells  how  poultry  raising  has  been 
stimulated  and  advanced  by  the  Department  of  Al 
culture,     in  two  articles  "  Hon:,    ('.unties"  tells  : 
wonderful   story   of  the   pi  I    Ireland   un 

the  influence  of  the   Recess  Committee  and  the  Di 
partmeni  iculture  .n\A   Technical  Instruction. 

It  is  a  most  sympathetic  review  of  Sir  Horace  Plun- 
kett's  own    account.        The   writer  thus   summai 
fifteen  years'  achievement:  — 

Fifteen   yean   aero   there  were   in    Ireland   no  co-operative 
merle*,   no  agricultural    associations,  no  poultry  socie- 

ties,  no  rural  bank!.     Now  there  are  SI  creameries,  151  B 
cultural   societies,  232  credit  societies,  25  poultry   eocietii 
flax  societies,  50  industries'  societies,  18  bee-keeper's 
7   bacon-curing  Moieties,    13  miscellaneous  societies,  4   I 
rations. 

The  only  parallel  he  finds  to  the  evolution  of  I 
national  life  is  in  the  rapid  growth  of  Japan. 
APPLICATION  OF  s<  [ENCE  TO  BAD  LAND. 

A   1  le,  •  Street  journalist  who  calls  himself  "  Pat  " 
tells  the  story  of  how  he  took  a  farm  in  County 
Mayo,   applied  science  to  bad  land,  and  has  ra; 
the  value  of  the  farm  from  .£200  to  ^700,  the  ^500 
increase  due  to  improvements  which  have  cost  not 
quite  JQ200.    He  produces  about  ^200  a  year  wl 
less  than   ^40   was   produced   before,    the  cost 
production  remaining  about  the  same.     By  draining 
and   the  application  of  lime  he  has  reclaimed   the 
bogs  and  turned  the  wild  old  roots  into  a  fine  fertile 
mould.    He  has  inoculated  the  clover  seed  with  nil 
culture,    and  reaped   wealthy  crops  from   what  was 
once  bog  land.     His  onl)  preparation  for  agriculture 
was  as  a    I-ondon   journalist   working  principally   in 
theatrical  criticism. 

WOMEN'8    WORK. 

The  work  that  women  have  done  for  Ireland  is 
described.     The  work  <  I   the  Countess  of  Aberdeen 
led  the  way  by  founding  the  Trish  Industries  As 
ciation  in  1886.     The  Countess  of  Bessborough  was 
one  of  the  principal   founders  of  cottage  indusli 
Mrs.    Bagwell  was  another.     The  basket  and  toy  in- 
dustry at  Castle  Pollard  owes  its  origin  to  Mrs.   I 
lard-Urquhart      Mrs.    Vere   O'Brien   started   Clare 
embroidery.    The  Marchioness  of  Warerford  com 
the   Curraghmore  knitting    industry    for   motor-n 
The  Sisters  and  other  various  comrades  have  develop- 
ed linen  weaving,  needlework,  hosiery,  etc.     NCss  E. 
T.  Brooke  began  the  Belfast  School  of  Art  Needle 
work. 

THK  WORLD'S  GREATEST  SHIP  SHOP. 

Mr.  Pram  Stoker  describes  the  world's  gr- 
shipping  vard,  which  is  Messrs.  Harland  and 
Wolffs.  As  an  illustration  of  the  efficiency  with 
which  this  great  organism  of  industry  is  managed,  he 
rds  that  12,000  people  are  paid  their  weekly 
wage  of  ^20,000  every  Friday  evening  within  ten 
minutes.  Mr.  Thomas  Carroll  declares  the  position 
held  by  Irish  horses  in  the  estimation  of  Europeans 
to  be  unique,  and  indicates  how  Trish  breeds  are 
being  multiplied  and  improved. 
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Leading    Articles. 


THE  HUNGRIEST  RIVER  EVER  CREATED. 

The  Eccentricities  of  the  Missouri. 

Mr.    George  Fitch  pokes  fun  at  the  habits  and 
ntricities  of  the  Missouri  River  in  a  delightfully 
humorous   article  in   the   America//   Magazine.      Il< 
describes  himself  as  a  personal  friend  of  the  river  of 
many  years'  standing,  and  he  certainly  avails  himself 
it  the  privilege  of  candid  speech.     There  are  rivers 
■11  lengths  and  sizes,  and  of  all  degrees  of  wet- 
he  says,  but 

there  is  only  one  river  with  a  personality,  habits,  di 
pations,  a  sense  of  humour  and  a  woman's  caprice;  a  river 
that  goes  travelling  sidewise,  that  interferes  in  politics,  re- 
arranges  geography  and  dabbles  in  real  estate;  a  river  that 
J) lays  hide  and  seek  with  you  to-day,  and  to-morrow  follows 
you  around  like  a  pet  dog  with  a  dynamite  cracker  tied  to 
Its   tail.     That  river   is  the  Missouri. 

ITS  EXCESSIVE  KESTLESSNESS. 

tts  excessive  restlessness  and  perpetual  dissatisfac- 
with  its  l>ed  is  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  the 
Missouri.  This  characteristic  affords  Mr.  Fitch  an 
opportunity  for  genial  banter,  of  which  he  makes 
the  most.  The  uncertain  habits  of  the  river,  he  re- 
marks, make  farming  as  fascinating  as  gambling. 
You  never  know  whether  you  are  going  to  harvest 
corn  or  catfish  :  — 

It  is  harder  to  suit  in  the  matter  of  heds  than  a  travel- 
ling man.  Time  after  time  it  has  gotten  out  of  its  bed  in 
the  middle  of  the  nignt,  with  no  apparent  provocation,  and 
hunted  up  a  new  bed,  all  littered  with  forests,  corn- 
fields, brick  houses,  railroad  ties  and  telegraph  poles.  It 
has  flopped  into  this  prickly  mess  with  a  gurgle  of  content 
and  lias  flowed  along,  placidly,  for  years,  gradually  assimi- 
lating the  foreign  substances  and  wearing  down  the  bumps 
in  its  alluvial  mattress.  Then  it  has  suddenly  taken  a 
fancy  to  its  old  bed  which  by  this  time  lias  been  filled 
with  BUDurban  architecture,  and  back  it  has  gone  with  a 
■whoop  and  a  rush,  as  happy  as  if  it  had  really  found  some- 
thing worth  while. 

A  PRODIGIOUS   APPETITE. 

The  appetite  of  the  Missouri  is  prodigious.  It  is 
the  hungriest  river  ever  created:  — 

It  is  eating  all  the  time— eating  yellow  clay  banks  and 
cornfields,  eighty  acres  at  a  mouthful;  winding  up  its  ban- 
quet with  a  truck  garden  and  picking  its  teeth  with  the 
timbers  of  a  big  red  barn.  Its  yearly  menu  is  ten  thousand 
acres  of  good,  rich  farming  land,  several  miles  of  railroad,  a 
few  hundred  houses,  a  forest  or  two,  and  uncounted  miles 
of  sandbars. 

As  an  instance  of  its  gastronomic  feats  Mr.  Fitch 
describes  its  treatment  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Burlington  railroad,  which  runs  up  the  valley  into 
Council  Bluffs:  — 

Year?  ago  the  river  began  to  show  a  liking  for  the  rail- 
road. It  edged  up  closer  and  closer,  and  finally  swallowed 
a  few  rods  of  it.  The  company  took  the  hint  and  moved 
back  half  a  mile.  The  river  followed  after,  like  an  affection- 
ate Newfoundland  pup.  The  company  attempted  dissuasion- 
ary  measures.  It  carted  a  hundred  train  loads  of  stone  to 
the  river  bank  and  dropped  them  in.  The  river  smacked  its 
lips  and  swallowed  the  stone  along  with  another  acre  of 
land  for  good  measure.  A  thousand  loads  were  dumped 
in.  Not  a  trace  of  stone  could  be  found  the  next  day.  Then 
the  railroad  company  drove  immense  piles  deep  into  the 
ground   and    anchored   them   with   steel    chains,   big  enough 


to  hold  a  battleship  in  lean.  The  river  didn't  waste  timn 
with  the  bulwark,  but  just  swallowed  the  whole  field  in 
which    it     .  .   I     and    leaped    joyfully    on    toward 

railroad  tracks.  Then  the  railroad  company  lmv<-  up.  and 
moved    back   among  the  foothill's. 

A  MISSOURI  i:ivi:i;  STEAMBOAT 
calculated  that  in  the  last  hundred  years  the 
Missouri  has  shortened  itself  over  two  thousand  n. 
by  cutting  out  great  loops  in  its  course.  But  then  for 
y  loop  it  has  eliminated  it  has  created  anothet 
equally  large  somewhere  else.  "  So  there  is  no 
danger  that  the  Missouri's  mouth  will  ever  swallow 
its  head."  It  is  the  muddiest  stream  in  the  world. 
and  its  habits  are  too  precarious  to  make  it  easy  of 
navigation.  Steamboats,  Mr.  Fitch  urges,  should 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  river:  — 

The  Missouri  River  steamboat  should  be  shallow,  lithe, 
deep-chested,  and  exceedingly  strong  in  the  stern  wheel. 
It  should  be  hinged  in  the  middle,  and  should  be  fitted 
with  a  suction  dredge  so  that  when  it  cannot  climb  over 
a  sandbar  it  can  assimilate  it.  The  Missouri  River  steam- 
boat should  be  able  to  make  use  of  a  channel,  but  should 
not  have  to  depend  upon  it.  A  steamer  that  cannot,  on  occa- 
sion, climb  a  steep  clay  bank.  <,m>  across  u  cornfield  and 
corner  a  river  that  is  trying  to  get  away,  has  little  excuse 
for   trying   to   navigate   the    Missouri. 

He  parts  company  with  his  friend  the  river  with 
the  exclamation,  "  Blessed  be  the  man  who  shall  first 
find  a   way  to  chain  it  down  and  pull  its  teeth. '' 


The  Hospital  Nurse. 

An  ex-patient  of  the  London  Hospital   writes   in 
the  Quiver  a  short  article  on  a  hospital  nurse's  dailv 
life,    which  is  highly  complimentary  to  the  hospital 
nurse,    and  calculated  to  cure  the  "nursing  fe\- 
which   the  writer   seems  to  think  most   young  girls 
have  at  some  time  or  other.     A  hospital  nurse  is  sup- 
posed to  be  undomesticated.  Net  so,  says  this  writer. 
She  knows  as  much  about  domestic  work  as  a  in 
servant,  and  much  more  than  the  average  housew 
She    would   make   an   excellent   charwoman;    could 
give  points  to  a  scullerymaid;   thoroughly  knows  ,i 
housemaid's   and  parlourmaid's   duties,    and  is  e 
a  superior  plain  cook.    This  is  the  result  of  her  pri 
bationer's  training.     From  early  morning  till  late  at 
night  the  day  nurse's  life  is  one  perpetual  rush,  with 
the  shortest  possible  interval  for  meals,  and  a  short 
"time  off"   for  exercise.        Theoretically   the   ideal 
nurse   should   be   slow    and   graceful    in   her   mi 
merits,   walk  noiselessl\.    and  never  be  in  a  hurry. 
Practically,   she   absolutely     must    be    uncommonly 
quick  and  active,  and  if  not  exactly  always  in  a  hurry, 
at   least  something  very   near  it.      Always   "looking 
alive  "  perhaps  expresses  it.     As  for  the  charge  that 
hospital    nurses    attend    to   a     "  nice "  patient,     and 
neglect  others  not  so  nice,  the  writer  will  have  n<  ne 
of  it.     All  that  he  saw   went  to  prove  that  all  pat  ■ 
were  treated  exactly  alike.      In  fact,   this  paper  is 
really    a   very    high    tribute   to   nurses,    at    any    rate 
to  those  of  the  London    Hospital. 
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THE  REALMS  OF  SATURN. 

The  Lightest  of  All  the  Planets. 
In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  E.  V.  Heward 
6ums  up  cur  still  very  scanty  knowledge  of  Saturn, 
giving  a  I  >r i* •  t  account  of  how  we  came  by  that  know- 
ledge. No  heavenly  body,  he  reminds  us,  of  which 
we  Know  aught,  can  compare  in  marvellous  diversity 
.and  beauty  with  the  planet  Saturn,  the  second  of  the 
major  planets,  whose  enormous  volume  and  slight 
density  distinguish  them  from  the  smaller  solidified 
ones,  such  as  our  Earth. 

KAKl.V  OBSERVERS  OP  BATUBN. 
Even  Galileo's  telescope,  magnifying  thirtyfold, 
could  not  show  him  clearly  the  wonders  of  the  ringed 
i  rb.  He  saw,  however,  enough  to  amaze  and  per- 
plex him.  Thirteen  years  after  his  death,  the  Dutch 
astronomer  Huygens,  with  a  telescope  magnifying 
a  hundredfold,  saw  the  planet  shining  amidst  an 
immense  ring.  Presently  (March,  1655)  he  sighted 
the  first  of  Saturn's  moons  (Titan),  causing  his 
father  to  hurst  into  Latin  verse  for  sheer  joy  at 
his  son's  discovery.  In  1675,  Domenico  Cassini,  of 
Hologna,  discovered  the  two  concentric  rings,  and 
afterwards  four  more  moons.  With  this  knowledge, 
and  the  Law  of  Gravitation,  he  arrived  at  a  near 
estimate  of  Saturn's  mass  and  the  time  of  each 
Mite's  revolution.  A  century  later  (1789)  Sir 
William  Herschel  discovered  two  more  satellites,  one 
of  them  being  Mimas,  the  nearest  to  Saturn,  revolv- 
ing round  him  in  about  twenty-three  hours,  and 
1  and  a  half  times  nearer  to  the  outer  ring  than 
the  Moon  to  the  Earth:  — 

What  a  magnificent  spectacle  would  an  observer  on  Mimas 
have  before  him!  The  stupendous  overhanging  rings,  the 
troop  of  revolving  satellites,  the  movement  and  fierce  con- 
vulsions of  the  great  globe  itself,  all  would  pass  before  the 
in  a  succession  of  splendours  such  as  imagination  al- 
most fails  to  conceive. 

IIVI-KRION"    AND    "PHfEBE." 

It  was  suspected  that  there  was  another  satellite, 
undiscovered,  and  in  1848  an  American  astronon 
and  two  days  later  an  English  astronomer,  found  that 
this  was  so.  This  was  the  satellite  Hyperion,  which 
is  so  small  that  Herschel  thought  it  must  be  a 
meteorite,  and  probably  have  others  revolving  close 
by  it— a  still  unverified  conjecture.  In  1898  the 
•  nee  of  a  ninth  satellite  was  strongly  suspected, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  camera  in  connection  with 
the  telescope  it  was  eventually  discovered,  and  called 
Phoebe  the  eccentric.  Neither  in  lustres  nor  in 
stately  presence,  says  the  writer,  will  she  compare 
with  the  Moon.  She  pursues  a  wayward  course 
about  her  lord,  about  thirty-three  times  further  from 
him  than  the  Moon  from  the  Earth.  Moreover,  so 
tiny  is  she,  that  fourteen  Phoebes  rolled  into  one 
would  hardly  make  uj^  the  bulk  of  the  Moon.  The 
Saturnians,  if  by  any  possibility  they  exist,  take  her 
for  a  star  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  magnitude.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  only  two,   perhaps  three,    telescopes 


in  the  world  capable  of  showing  Phoebe,  and  they 
are  in  America.  What  is  strange  al>out  her  is  her  re- 
trograde motion.  The  other  satellites  move  round 
Saturn  in  one  direction,  Phoel)e  in  another,  the  op- 
posite direction. 

THE  RINGS  OF  SATURN. 

The  late  Professor  Keeler,  of  Pittsburg,  spent 
much  time  examining  the  rings  of  Saturn  with  a  new 
and  highly  finished  spectroscope.  The  result  of  the 
examination  was  to  prove  conclusively 

that  different  parts  of  the  rings  hud  different  rates  of 
motion ;  that  they  were  not  composed  of  one  continuous 
stream  of  matter,  either  solid  or  liquid,  but  were  formed  of 
small,  separate  particles;  in  short,  were  rings  of  meteors, 
in  size  and  consistency  similar  to,  though  denser  than, 
those  which  the  earth  encounters  ...  in  her  annual 
course   round   the  sun. 

The  rings  have  also  been  shown  to  be  extremely 
thin,  so  thin  that  the  edge  is  completely  invisible, 
even  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun.  Yet  the  particles 
of  which  they  axe  composed  are  opaque.  It  would 
seem  as  if  there  existed  some  counteractive  condition 
to  preserve  their  annular  form.  They  will  probably, 
it  is  thought,  ultimately  disappear,  partly  by  dis- 
persal of  the  particles  and  their  subsidence  on  the 
planet's  surface,   partly  by  their  dispersal  outwards. 

THE  LIGHTEST  PLANET. 

Saturn  is  composed  of  materials 

so  slightly  condensed  that  were  it  cast  into  water  it  would 
float  with  the  buoyancy  of  a  wooden  ball.  Weighed  in  the 
mathematician's  balance,  the  planet,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
only  three-fourths  the  density  of  water,  or  one-eighth  the 
earth's  density.  Tn  substance,  then,  Saturn  is  the  lightest 
of   all  the   planets. 

But  towards  the  centre  Saturn  is  comparatively 
very  dense.  Much  of  it  is  probably  heated  vapours, 
in  active  and  violently  agitated  circulation  by  the 
process  of  cooling.  It  is  in  an  earlier  stage  of 
planetary  life  even  than  Jupiter,  and  most  probably 
uninhabited. 


THE  NEW  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

In  the  Lady's  Realm  "  Attache"  "  writes  on  the 
Shah  of  Persia — the  "King  of  Kings" — of  whom 
however,  "  Attach^ "  does  not  seem  to  think  much. 
While  at  Teheran,  with  the  French  Legation,  he  had 
several  audiences  with  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza,  as  the 
new  Shah  is  called.  His  title  is  much  more  imposing 
than  his  figure,  and  his  face  is  certainly  not  his  ' 
tune.  He  is  a  fat  little  man,  now  about  thirty  - 
three  years  of  age,  looking  more  like  a  Turk  than 
a  Persian.  "  In  European  attire  he  would  pass  mus- 
ter very  well  for  a  prosperous  tradesman  in  whom 
sedentary  habits  had  produced  premature  obesity." 
Nothing,  it  seems,  can  make  him  look  dignified,  and 
from  his  portrait  I  can  well  believe  this.  H 
fond  of  hunting,  and.  when  Crown  Prince,  could 
often  be  seen  practising  markmanship  on  small  birds, 
or  even  on  apples  and  pears  placed  on  the  palace 
roof.     He  has  only  about  half-a-dozen  wives,  perhaps 
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because  he  is  so  impecunious,  for  this  is  very  few 
considering  his  position.  He  has  never  been  out- 
side Persia,  and  speaks  no  European  language,  nor 
has  he  had  what  Europeans  would  consider  any  edu- 
cation. He  is,  or  was,  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  fanatical  set  of  priests  in  Persia. 

FAT  AND  UNINTERESTING. 

The  new  Shah  is  the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  but 
there  is  no  law  of  primogeniture  in  Persia.  "  At- 
tache "  evidently  thinks  it  a  pity  that  the  second  son 
was  not  chosen  to  rule,  as  he  is  a  much  abler  man 
than  the  eldest.  However,  he  seems  too  able  and 
vigorous  a  man,  and  this,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  slave-mother,  has  caused  him,  to  be 
passed  over.  Russian  influence,  also,  the  writer 
says,  had  much  to  do  with  the  preference  given  to 
the  fat  and  uninteresting  Mohammed  Ali  Mizra,  for 
Russians  do  not  want  a  strong  stable  government 
in  Persia,  and  under  the  Shah's  second  son  they 
might  have  found  this  in  time  established.  The 
ih,  however,  is  only  nominally  an  autocrat,  and, 
unless  a  man  of  powerful  intellect  and  character,  can 
accomplish  very  little,  the  real  power  being  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests  or  "  mullahs,"  the  bane  of 
Persia.  In  the  present  Persian  Ministry  is  one  able 
man,  the  Finance  Minister,  who  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford and  speaks  English  fluently;  but  he  is  a  Per- 
sian, and  therefore  his  first  consideration  will  prob- 
ably be  the  filling  of  his  own  purse.  The  late  Shah's 
great  failing  was  his  extravagance,  which  sadly  de- 
pleted the  Palace  store  of  jewels. 


HEIGHTS  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  OUR  LEGISLATORS. 

A  more  unconsciously  ridiculous  article  than  ap- 
pears under  the  title  of  "  Lords  and  Commons  Weigh- 
ed and  Measured "  in  the  Grand  Magazine  I  have 
seldom  read.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  common  sense 
and  pre-occupation  of  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  we  should  have  had  a  much 
more  absurd  article  still.  The  618  Lords  and  the 
670  Commons  were  all,  it  seems,  requested  to  give 
their  heights  and  weights.  To  this  request  270  in 
all,  rather  over  20  per  cent.,  "courteously  replied," 
although  apparently  they  did  not  quite  always  know 
exactly  what  height  they  were  nor  what  weight. 
One  wonders  how  many  of  them  were  specially 
weighed  at  a  penny-in-the-slpt  machine  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  total  weight  of  the  Lords  (those  who  have 
replied,  be  it  understood)  is  about  47 1  tons,  or  12 
st.  5  lb.  per  Lord.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
the  Commons  are  about  52^  tons,  and  12  st. 
8  lb.  per  member.  The  average  heights  are  5  ft. 
iof  in.  for  the  Lords,  and  5  ft.  10  in.  for  the  Com- 
mons. Thus  the  Commons,  sad  to  say,  are  both 
the  shorter  and  the  fatter.  The  tallest  Peer  is  Lord 
Ampthill,  6  ft.  4J  in.,  and  the  heaviest,  Lord  de 
Blaquiere,  17  st.  2  lb.     But  he  is  put  in  the  shade 


by  one  of  the  Commons,  who  must  indeed  lard  the 
lean  earth  as  he  walks  along  with  his  ly  st.  4  lb. 
The  Grand  Magazine  names  him;  1  shall  not  b 
cruel.  As  a  genera]  rule,  however,  1  infer  that 
our  legislators  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  King 
Henry  V.'s  famous  advice  to  Falstaff.  It  would  be 
a  profitable  little  exercise  in  simple  addition  and 
division  for  someone  to  find  out  the  heights  and 
weights  of  the  Liberals,  Conservatives,  Labour  Mem- 
bers and  Nationalists,  already  nicely  classified  for 
him.  Then  we  might  haw  a  notion  whether  I.il*-- 
ralism  or  Conservatism  is  the  more  fattening  or  the 
better  physical  developer.  Next  month  we  shall  h 
to  learn  some  more  interesting  facts  about  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  as,  for  instance,  what  size  they  take 
in  shoes  and  gloves,  whether  Lords  or  Commons  have 
the  bigger  feet  and  hands,  and  which  Member  of 
each  House  occupies  most  of  the  earth's  surface  when 
he  stands  up. 

SPEED  AND  SAFETY  IN   RAILWAY  TRAVEL. 

Both  Scribner  and  the  Century  Magazine  for  M  \ 
contain  articles  on  the  all-important  question  of 
Safety  in  Railway  Travel,  and  though  the  writers- 
are  concerned  with  American  conditions  in  particu- 
lar, their  articles  admit  of  a  wider  application. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SAFETY. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Adams,  who  writes  in  Scribner  on  the 
Railway  High-Speed  Mania,  says  that  in  America  75. 
miles  an  hour,  or  no  feet  a  second,  is  a  very  com- 
mon speed.  Given  a  straight  and  level  course,  the 
elements  of  safety  at  high  speed  are  a  good  track, 
a  good  engine,  a  clear  road,  and  a  clear-headed  man 
on  the  engine.  Concerning  the  first  two  in  America, 
we  are  told,  there  is  little  to  say.  The  problem  is  to 
assure  the  engine-driver  constantly  of  a  mile  and 
a-half  of  clear  track,  and  to  do  this  requires  elabo- 
rate signal  arrangements  such  as  only  few  of  the 
American  railways  have  yet  provided. 

A  CLEAR  HEAD  IN  THE  CAB. 

"  Most  difficult  of  all  to  provide,"  says  Mr.  Adams, 
"  is  the  clear  head."  The  personal  equation,  he 
writes,  baffles  systematic  treatment.  The  clear  head 
is  born,  not  made,  but  it  is  only  the  engine-driver's 
skill  and  vigilance  which  can  assure  safety  at  high 
speed  on  curves  and  descending  grades.  Never 
perhaps  will  the  inventor  do  much  to  relieve  the 
driver  of  his  responsibility.  The  chief  source  of 
danger  in  passenger  travel  to-day  is  not  due  to  high 
speed  so  much  as  to  the  abuse  of  speed,  and  reck- 
less runners  are  not  unknown.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  a  considerate  sympathy  for  the  engine-driver, 
for,  as  the  writer  says,  he  is  constantly  under  great 
tension  in  opposite  directions :  — 

He  must  be  intelligently  and  vigilantly  OfcOtiotu,  which 
means  loss  of  time,  yet  must  be  eagerly  alert  to  embrace 
every  opportunity— sometimes  fthfcllgdng  his  mental  perspec- 
tive every  minute,  perhaps — to  make  time.  He  must  strenu- 
ously watch  the  road  ahead,  while  at  the  same  time  ma-nag- 
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fii  important  function-  00   hi-  engine,  so  as  to  run 
at   the   biff  heat    possible  si>eed;    this   puts   him   into   a   habit 
Bind  which  easily  degenerates  into  a  state  of  excitement 
which  leads  him  to  take  chances.     Yet  he  must  at  the  same 
time  ahs  iy   at  a  momenfe   notice  to  stop,  or  to 

en    speed,    aa    resolutely    as   thoutrh    he   were   perfectly 
willing  to  finish    hifl  trip  an   hour  behind   time. 
As  might  i.  many  otherwise  good  runners  aerei 

•  ed  in  becoming  thus  mentally  facile.  They  are  either  too 
cautious  and  fail  to  satisfy  the  superintendent  with  their 
-e  for  not  coming  in  on  time,  or  else  become  so  am- 
bitious to  make  a  trood  record  that  they  now  and  then  take 
the  risk  of  running  fasti  when  they  ought  to  run  at  a 
ktions  speed.  In  some  cases  a  lack  of  moral  responsi- 
I  ility  accentuates  this  last  fault. 

A  CONFUSING   8T8TEM  OP  SIGNAI.Lr. 

In  the  Century  Mr.  G.   M.  Stratton,  in  an  article 
Railwaj    Disasters   at    Night,    lays   stress  on   the 
■Ik. logical  need  for  a  revision  of  the  signals.   The 
worst  signals  are  in  force  by  night,  he  says.     The 
hum. m  eye  at  its  best  is  incapable  of  seeing  correctly 
the  colour  of  objects  caught  out  of  the  corner  of  the 
ey<  •     At  night  it  is  at  a  greater  disadvantage.     The 
night  express  cannot  be  fastidious  about  the  weather. 
re  may  be  blinding  wind  and  smoke,  or  a  fog 
Or  driving  rain  and  snow,  and  the  eye,  adapted  to  the 
i lark,   may   see  the  light  but  not  the  colour  at  the 
ful  moment.     Mr,  Stratton  recommends  that  the 
da)  diould  be  used  at  night  as  well,  if  onlv 

for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  but  at  night  he  would 
make  the  vane  of  the  semaphore  luminous.  A  con- 
tinuous line:  of  light,  he  sa\s,  would  te  visible  at  a 
iter  distance  than  the  present  single  light,  and 
then-  would  be  no  need  of  discerning  whether  the 
light  burned  white,  or  green,  or  red. 


THE  WOMAN  GAOLBIRD. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Captain  Vernon  Harris, 
iate  an  In  X  Prisons,  communicates  a 

ting  information  concerning  the  female 
He  mentions  that  the  assembling  of  Par- 
the  number  of  the  female  popula- 
tion in  gaol.     The  legislators'  families  require  more 
laundry   work,    more  money    consequently    reaches 
more    in  ins    dissipation    ami 

crime. 

Womkn    [£88  CRIMINAL   THAN    KEEN 

female  insubordination 
in   pr:  Where 

women    work  in   factories   they   are    more    criminal. 
Surre)    sends   three    w] 
women  Motherhood  is  probably  I 

<-h<rk  upon  criminality  in  women.     There  ha\. 
few  realh    great   women  criminals.     In  all  countries 
s  the  same— that  women  are  less  in- 
stinctively  criminal    than   men.      This    is  the 
mony :  — 

In    Francs   the    ratio   is  four  men   to  one  woman:   in   the 
United   States    It    \e   twelve  men    to   on*  woman.     Official   re- 
turns from   Italj    and   Spain   favour  the  w<  more. 
-land,   cm   the    contrary, 


women  is  large,  for  the  greater  crimes  in  particular:    ai 
is    disquieting    to    observe    that    this    proportion    of    women 
criminals    is    almost    everywhere    steadily    increasing. 
increase   is   well   marked   in    England,    where  the   progre 
rapid.     The  growing  habits  of  intemperance  are  very  lai 

"iisible.  The  number  of  women  convicted  for  offences 
due  in  many  instances  to  drunkenness  has  increased  from 
64,348  in  1876  to  60,211   in   1904. 

THE    RULING    PASSION. 

The    criminal    is    exceedingly     fond     of     praise. 
Vanity  is  the  ruling  passion,  even  in  gaol:  — 

one  woman  regularly  powdered  her  face;  but,  having  no 
looking-glass,  she  did  it  neither  wisely  nor  well.  She  was 
watched,  and  it  was  found  that  she  scratched  off  whiting 
from  the  walls  of  the  cell,  and  applied  it  to  the  reduction 
of  colour  on  her  face.  She  posed  as  a  lady  of  title,  and 
thought  the  pallor  appropriate  to  her  dignity.  Her  example 
was  immediately  copied,  and  measures  had  to  be  taken  tor 
the  preservation  of  the  prison  whitewash, 

women  are  said  to  l>e  mawkishly  sentimental. 
The  habitual  criminal  prides  herself  on  her  special 
line,  but  she  is  shocked  at  other  crimes:  — 

With   a  toss  of  the  head,  the  thieves  say  they  do  not  "go 
on  the  streets"  or  drink;    "  unfortunates"  that  they  do 
steal;    and  coiner.-  that   they   do  not    condescend  to  anything 
of  either   kind.     All    round    there    is  a    raising  of  the   bands 
in   horror  at   other   women's  offences. 

It  appears  that  the  services  of  women  are  great  I v 
in  request  for  the  purpose  of  passing  bad  met 
Left-handedness  is  rare  among  ordinary  women,  but 
common  among  criminals.  Men  rarely  fail 
when  they  mean  to  commit  suicide;  women  generally 
shrink  at  the  last,  or  onlv  pretend. 


More  Sayings  of  Children. 

In  the  Sunday  at  Home  appears  the  third  article 
on  "Children's  Sayings,"  but  it  is  hardly  as  good  as 
the  two  first.      Elders   and  tetters  are  not  the 
shafts   of   juvenile   frankness.      "  What   is   prai- 

ed  a  teacher  pompously.  No  answer.  "Now, 
Johnnie,  if  I  were  to  say  you  were  a  nice  little  boy, 
and  always  did  what  you  were  told,  and  spoke  the 
truth,  and  never  were  unkind,  what  would  you  call 
that?''    "  I'd  call  it  esaggeration  !" 

Some  parents  were  about  to  celebrate  their 
wedding.      A  playmate   asked   their  little  daughter 
what   a   silver  wedding  meant.      "My   n 
the  proud  reply,  "has  had  twenty  fur  husbands!'' 

It  is  the  mixture  of  imitation  of  older  people  and 
inality  which  often  makes  children's 

■int.       For    instance:— "Whv    are    you  whip; 
your  doll.   Ethel?"     "Because  she  mustn't  grow  up 
like  Eli's  sons."     When  the  doctor  is  sounding  his 
little  sister.  Frankie  gravelv   asks.   "Isn't  she  tick- 
ing right?'' 

And  one  little  girl,   sadlj  by  her  brother 

and   his   chum,    really   showed  great   restraint   when 
she  "  so  nearly  told  them  what  little  bovs  are  made 
lidn't  quite  do  so. 
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POBIEDONOSTZEV:  THE  APOSTLE  OF  NIHILISM. 

A  Character  Sketch. 
Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rappoport  contributes  a  character 
study  of  the  late  M.  Pobiedonostzev  to  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  in  which  he  describes  him  as  the 
apostle  of  absolutism  and  orthodoxy.  It  is  strange, 
he  remarks,  that  a  man  so  famous  in  the  history  of 
last  century,  the  best-hated  man  of  Liberal  'and 
Revolutionary  Russia,  the  pillar  of  Authority,  and 
the  champion  of  Tsardom  against  Constitutionalism, 
should  have  none  of  those  qualities  which  mark  out 
the  leader  of  men.  Neither  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance nor  in  his  writings  were  there  any  traits  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  "of  genius  or  even  of  brilliant 
talent.  He  was  one  of  the  many  mediocrities  which 
crowd  the  so-called  Russian  intelligentia. 

THE  INCORRUPTIBLE. 

His  extraordinary  position  was  not  due  to  a 
erful  personality,  but  to  a  stroke  of  good  luck, 
to  his  pertinacity  and  his  disinterestedness.  His  in- 
difference to  advancement  and  his  lack  of  ambition 
satisfied  suspicious  courtiers.  His  contentedness  with 
his  position  and  his  unselfishness  gained  him  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  Alexander  III.,  who  knew 
only  too  well  how  deep  rooted  was  the  corruption  of 
his  courtiers,  of  his  relatives  and  servants.  He  al- 
ways had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  never 
shrank  from  telling  the  Tsar  what  he  thought.  This 
sparely-built,  spectacled,  clean-shaven  emplover  of 
Autocracy,  with  the  keen  glance  and  calculating  cool 
temperament,  was  guided  by  the  head  and  never  by 
the  heart.  He  believed  in  Autocracy,  Orthodoxy, 
and  Nationalism,  but  he  distrusted  anything  that 
provoked  movement  of  thought.  His  ideal  was  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  he  opposed  pogroms  and 
popular  movements  alike  as  calculated  to  disturb 
the  deathlike  calm. 

THE   REAL   CHARACTER    OF   TH,E   MAN. 

Dr.  Rappoport  sketches  the  real  character  of  the 
Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  in  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

He  was  the  apostle  of  Nihilism,  of  Byzantine  inertia,  of 
authority  and  iron  rule.  He  hated  Democracy,  and  he  had 
a  deep  contempt  for  the  people;  he  hated  Constitutionalism 
and  popular  self-government,  as  he  hated  every  generous 
liberal  movement  that  had  life  in  it  and  aspired  to  a  better 
future.  But  even  hatred,  which  is  often  creative,  was  not 
a  healthy  passion  with  him;  he  was  a  dry-as-dust  spirit,  see- 

S  in  life  nothing  but  mere  stereotyped  formula;.  And 
these  old,  traditional,  lifeless  formula?  of  knowledge,  of  law. 
>f  religion,  and  of  politics  were  what  be  valued  above  all! 
for  they  meant  calm  and  peace,  his  highest  ideals.  This  man 
-who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  presided  over  the  Rus- 
sian Church-was  far  from  being  a  Christian  in  his  heart. 
The  nobility  and  gentleness  of  the  Saviour  were  incom- 
prehensible to  him.  Feeling  and  sentiment  found  no  har- 
bour in  his  breast.  He  hated  the  enthusiasm  and  the  aspir- 
ation which  are  at  the  basis  of  every  religion.  He  was  the 
typical  spirit  of  negation.  He  was  a  pessimist,  and  no 
ray  of  belief  in  a  better  humanity  tinted  with  orient  hues 
the  sombre  sky  of  his  hopelessness.  And  if  it  is  useless  to 
strive  for  a  better  state,   if  it  is  futile  to  hope  for  the  Im- 


provement  of   humanity,  every   attempt    to  do  so  is  an   idle 
of  effort,  tending  only  to  disturb  order  and  peace,  and 
leading   to   ultimate  chaos. 

Such  were  his  ideals.     But  he  died  with  the  know- 
ge  that  his  work  had  been  in  vain.     Whilst  the 

champion  of  obscurantism  was  tottering  to  his  grav. 

the   people   whom   he  had  kept   in   darkness   "had 

suddenly  seen  a  great  light " — a  light  coming  from 

the  West. 


WANTED— A  BIBLE  FOR  THE  CHILD. 
Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  writes  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  a  very  thoughtful  and  suggestive  pape; 
Religion  and  the  Child.  He  complains  that  any- 
thing and  everything  has  been  considered  in  the 
iigions  difficulty  excepting  the  child,  the  most  im- 
portant factor  of  all.  In  the  light  of  modern  child- 
study  this  attitude  is  indefensible.  Mr.  Ellis  grants 
that,  a  few  of  the  ideas  of  religion  are  assimilable 
by  the  child,  notably,  the  idea  of  a  God  as  the 
direct  agent  in  cosmic  phenomena;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  ideas  of  religion  cannot  be  assimilated  by 
the  child.  Forced  prematurely  upon  the  child-mind, 
they  create  indifference  or  revulsion.  At  puberty 
all  is  changed  ;  there  is  a  new  birth — psychological lv 
as  well  as  physically. 

AN   INSOLUBLE   PROBLEM. 

Mr.  Ellis  anticipates  that  at  no  remote  future  the 
State  in  England  will  reject  as  insoluble  the  problem 
of  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  young  in  its 
schools.  In  rejecting  the  attempt  of  the  pre^ 
Government  to  perpetuate  religious  instruction,  the 
House  of  Lords  correctly  voiced  the  opinion  of  the 
masses.  The  Churches  will  have  to  face  the  ques- 
tion of  the  best  methods  of  themselves  undertak 
that  task  of  religious  training  which  they  have 
sought  to  foist  upon  the  State:  — 

If  they  are  to  fulfil  this  duty  in  a  wise  and  effectual  man- 
ner they  must  follow  the  guidance  of  biological  psychology 
at  the  point  where  it  is  at  one  with  the  teaching  of  their 
own  most  ancient  traditions,  and  develop  the  merely  foi  i 
rite  of  confirmation  into  a  true  initiation  of  the  new-born 
soul  at  puberty  into  the  deepest  secrets  of  life  and  the 
highest  mysteries  of  religion. 

But.    Mr.    Ellis  insists,   the  first  twelve  yeai 
life  must  be  left  untouched  by  all  conceptions  of 
and   the  world   which   transcend   immediate   experi- 
ence.     The    child's    spiritual    virginity    must  not 
prematurely  tainted. 

TEACH    FAIRY    TALKS    AXF>    LEGENDS. 

What  they  should  be  taught  is  fairy  tales,  myths, 
and  legends  of  primitive  peoples,  the  legends 
early  Greek  civilisation,  the  early  traditions  of 
East  and  of  America,  portions  of  the  Bible,  especi- 
ally Genesis,  which  are  in  strict  sense  fairy  tales. 
He  adds  the  peculiar  condition  that  "  nothing  should 
be  given  at  this  early  stage  which  is  to  be  regarded 
as  essential  at  a  later  age.  for  the  youth  turns 
against  the  tales  of  his  childhood  as  he  turns  against 
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its  milk  foods."     Then  Mr.   Ellis  launches  a  great 
idea.    He  says:  — 

Some  day,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought  worth  while  to 
compile  a  Bible  for  childhood,  not  a  mere  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  stories,  but  a  collection  of  books  ob  various 
in  origin  and  nature  as  are  the  books  of  the  Hebraic- 
Christian  Bible,  so  that  every  kind  of  child  in  all  his  moods 
and  stages  of  growth  might  here  find  fit  pasture.  Children 
would  not  then  be  left  wholly  to  the  mercy  of  the  thin  and 
frothy  literature  which  the  contemporary  press  pours  upon 
them  so  copiously;  they  would  possess  at  least  one  great 
and  essential  book  which,  however  fantastic  and  extrava- 
gant it  might  often  be,  would  yet  have  sprung  fr6m  the 
deepest  instincts  of  the  primitive  soul,  and  furnish  answers 
to  the  most  insistent  demands  of  primitive  heart*.  Such  a 
book,  even  when  finally  dropped  from  the  youth's  or  girl's 
hand,  would  still  leave  its  vague  perfume  behind. 

1       LJL    J 

Psychical    Research   and  Immortality. 

The  orthodox  believer  has  for  long  maintained 
towards  the  facts  and  suggestions  of  psychical  re- 
search a  relation  of  studied  indifference  or  deliberate 
ignorance.  In  the  London  Quarterly  Review  the 
Rev.  Samuel  M'Comb,  D.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Queen's  University,  Canada,  departs  from  this  tradi- 
tional boycott,  and  writes  on  the  modern  attitude 
ids  belief  in  a  future  life.     He  says:  — 

If  from  one  point  of  view  science  has  made  it  harder  to 
believe  in  life  after  death,  from  another  she  has  made  it 
easier,  for  she  discloses  the  universe  as  a  storehouse  of 
forces  and  elements  more  subtle  and  complex  by  far  than  the 
dreams  of  the  old  world  physicists  had  ever  conceived,  and 
the  Pauline  notion  of  a  "spiritual  body,"  however  un- 
thinkable, cannot  be  deemed  impossible. 

t  inns;  wo  forget  in  this  connection  that  the  Psychical 
i  nh  movement,  in  spite  of  its  vagaries  and  its  willing- 
ness in  the  person  of  some  of  its  representatives  to  accept 
M  proven  on  slight  evidence  the  most  stuiKHidous  doctrines, 
his  nevertheless  made  a  tigniflcant  contribution  to  our  sub- 
ject. There  is  no  denying  that  it  is  creating  for  many 
minds  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  belief  in  human  immor- 
tality. It  is  doing  this,  not  because  it  has  proved  the 
spiritualistic  hypothesis,  far  from  it;  but  because  it  has  re- 
vealed the  extraordinary  resources,  the  marvellous  possi- 
bilities of  our  inner  world,  possibilities  which  in  ordinary 
life  scarce   reveal   a  trace   of    their  presence. 

For  example,  telepathy  or  communication  from  mind  to 
mind  otherwise  than  through  the  known  channels  of  sense, 
may  now  he  regarded  as  exceedingly  probable.  The  long 
arm  of  coincidence  cannot  account  for  the  connection  which 
has  been  found  to  exlet  between  death  and  apparitions  of 
the  dying  to  persons  at  a  distance.  It  is  true  that  the 
nature  of  the  connection,  whether  physical  or  psychological, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  appears  have  not  been 
made  out  ,  nevertheless  the  fact  of  the  connection  is 
irarcely  open  to  doubt. 

The  phenomena  of  mediumship.  when  clarified  of  the  d ex- 
ception, conscious  and  bnconscioas,  to  which  they  seem 
peculiarly  liable.  api>ear  to  indicate  that  the  existence  of 
mind  is  not  absolutely  dependent  on  the  brain  and  nerve 
terns  There  are  persons  of  a  peculiar  organisation 
whose  bodily  organ ismi  can  be  controlled  by  foreign  person- 
alities, and.  all  unknown  to  themsel  \  en.  I  •ommunicate  know- 
ledge which  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  any  normal 
means. 

Tn  a  word,  there  are  srrounds  for  believing  that  our  ordin- 
ary or  waking  self  is  only  a  segment  or  section  of  a  larger 
kitty,  the  preater  portion   of  which   is   "  transliminal  "   or 
"  subliminal." 


HOW  WRITERS  WRITE. 

In  the  Grand  Magazine  nine  novelists  reply  to  the 
question,  how  do  they  write  their  novels  ?  The  best 
known  are  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  Mr.  Hall  Caine, 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris.  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  says 
he  does  not  write  and  re-write.  He  spends  much 
time  in  thinking  out  his  stories,  but  the  copy,  once 
written,  remains  much  the  same  from  the  first  hand- 
draft  (he  never  uses  a  typewriter)  to  the  final  proof. 
Mr.  Stanlev  Weyman's  rules  are  "  the  rule  of 
thumb."  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  first  thinks  out  his 
plot—"  a  most  trying  and  nerve-racking  ordeal"— 
then  creates  in  his  mind  every  character,  then  maps 
out  every  chapter.  The  story  is  thus  almost  written 
in  his  head,  as  it  were,  before  he  puts  it  down  on 
paper.  He,  too,  does  not  correct  much.  Miss  Brad- 
don's  methods  seem  not  very  dissimilar,  but  less  try- 
ing to  her.  She  can  write  best  in  strange  surround- 
ings, unlike  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  who  usually  writes 
stories  in  one  particular  room  and  at  one  particular 
corner  of  the  table.  "  A  change  of  position  is  in- 
variably followed  by  the  total  cessation  of  brain  ac- 
tivity." Unless  he  smokes  he  cannot  write  at  all, 
and,'  he  adds,  some  of  his  friends  tell  him  he  ought 
to  leave  off  smoking  ! 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  finds  the  ideas  of  his  novels  to 
be  rather  the  shadows  of  visions  coming  floating  from 
somewhere  out  of  the  back  of  the  chambers  of 
memory.  He  does  not  believe  in  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, even  of  imaginative  ideas.  He  may  have  all 
the  incidents  of  a  novel,  but  not  the  central  thought 
which  will  put  life  and  meaning  into  the  book;  and 
this  may  come  to  him  one  morning  when  "between 
the  land  of  light  and  the  mists  of  sleep."  Several 
writers.  Mr.  Max  Pemberton  and  Mr.  Frankfort 
Moore  in  particular,  have  note-books,  in  which  they 
jot  down  all  ideas  for  stories  that  occur  to  them. 
Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  puts  off  the  evil  day  of  cloth- 
ing one  of  those  ideas  with  the  garment  of  fiction 
till  he  can  put  it  off  no  longer,  and  then  writes  away 
for  dear  life,  finding  his  notions  about  what  his 
characters  should  be  and  what  those  characters  really 
are  often  widely  divergent.  He  seldom  takes  longer 
over  writing  a  novel  than  two  months,  though  he 
may  take  years  in  thinking  it  out. 


THE  MONTAGNINI  REVELATIONS. 

Writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
vieio,  M.  Paul  Sabatier  begins  by  confessing  his 
rel  for  the  m<  isures  taken  against  Mon- 
signor  Montagnini  and  for  the  confiscation  of  his 
papers.  But  even  if  the  seizure  is  a  violation  of  in- 
ternational law,  that  is  no  excuse  for  ignoring  the 
papers.  Certainly  Monsignor  Montagnini  only  spoke 
of  divers  public  men  as  ready  to  be  bought;  he  did 
not  buy  them.  But  he  did  prove  up  to  the  hilt 
that  he  would  not  have  objected  to  buying  them. 
And    at    present    the    Monsignor,     far    from    being 
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disavowed  or  disgraced,  has  just  received  in  Rome 
a  dignity  beyond  which  there  is  only  the  Cardinal's 
hat.     M.  Sabatier  says : — 

The  incredible  poverty,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious, 
of  Monsignor  Montagnini  is  certainly  a  very  grave  symp- 
tom; but  the  unrestrained  freedom  with  which  the  official 
organs  of  Catholic  opinion  speak  of  the  affair,  without  a 
blush  on  their  cheek,  is  a  graver  symptom  still.  By  the  ab- 
sence of  all  shame  or  even  embarrassment  they  show  how 
natural  and  normal  the  operations  of  this  famous  Secre- 
tary of  the  Nunciature  appear  in  their  eyes;  they  accept 
regponsihility  for  them. 

Monsignor  Montagnini  is  Cardinal  Merry  Del 
Val's  man,  and  the  Cardinal  is  in  turn  the  absolute 
servant  of  the  Pope:  — 

The  Montagnini  papers  constitute  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  bankruptcy  of  a  particular  method  of  exerts 
ing  authority.  Let  me  be  well  understood:  Catholicism  is 
not  injured  nor  even  religious  authority,  as  the  centre  and 
instrument  of  Catholic  unity;  but  what  has  been  irremedi- 
ably destroyed  is  the  influence  of  an  authority  which  calls 
Itself  purely  religious  and  desires  the  benefit  of  that  ideal- 
Ism,  and  yet  involves  itself  mischievously  in  all  the  politi- 
cal   questions. 

In  obstinately  defending  the  Pontifical  diplomacy 
the  Catholic  press  simply  show  that  the  lay  public 
has  a  far  more  highly  developed  moral  sense  than 
they.  What  the  correspondence  also  established  is 
the  desperate  fight  against  all  publications  by  which 
the  young  clergy  attempt  to  get  into  touch  with  con- 
temporary thought.  There  is  nothing  about  clerical 
scandals,  but  much  about  clerical  wrong-thinkers. 
M.  Sabatier  apologises  handsomely  to  the  French 
bishops  for  having  accused  them  of  wilfully  isolat- 
ing themselves,  and  refusing  to  enter  into  relations 
with  the  French  legislators.  He  now  knows  they 
were  forbidden  to  do  otherwise.  He  gives  a  curious 
and  not  at  all  an  attractive  description  of  Monsig- 
nor Montagnini,  whom  he  once  met — in  Rome,  I 
infer.  He  seemed  very  young,  and  he  was  certainly 
polite  to  obsequiousness,  flying  rather  than  walking 
towards  his  archiepiscopal  host,  and  fluttering  about 
the  very  episcopal  assemblage  of  guests. 


WILLIAM  SHARP  AND  FIONA  MACLEOD, 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Century  Mr.  Ernest 
Rhys  calls  up  from  the  reminiscences  of  a  long 
friendship  some  episodes  which  he  thinks  mav  help 
to  disclose  the  sources  of  the  mysterious  Fiona  Mac- 
Jeod^  tales  and  fantasies.  As  a  romanticist  and  an 
illusionist  he  did  not  see  places  or  persons  as  they 
were.  He  was  not  only  extremely  sensitive  to 
feminine  intuitions,  but  he  could  translate  their 
intimate  dialect.  As  Fiona  Macleod  he  could  write 
out  of  his  heart  in  a  way  he  could  not  do  as  William 
Sharp,  and  indeed  in  a  way  he  could  not  do  if  he 
were  himself  the  woman  whom  Fiona  Macleod  is 
supposed  to  be.  Sharp  once  confessed  to  Mr.  Rhys 
that  he  had  never  been  able  to  attain  to  "vision" 
until,^  after  an  illness,  he  found  himself  newly 
sensitised  and  made  the  vehicle  of  a  woman's  vision — 
one  far  exceeding  his  own.     In  his  own  words,  he 


wrote,  not  because  \u  knew  a  mystery  and  would 
reveal  it,  but  because  he  had  known  a  mystery  and 
was  now  as  a  child  before  it,  not  being  able  either 
to  reveal  or  interpret  it.  Yet  Fiona  Macleod  was 
very  real  to  him.  He  wrote  her  letters  every  birth- 
day and  bought  her  presents.  She  was  a  real 
woman  who  entered  into  his  life  and  inspired  him. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  ARMENIANS. 

An  American-Armenian  Appeal  to  the   Kaiser. 

There  is  a  sound  of  sighing  in  the  West  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  wind  is  rising  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  United  States  being  the  refuge  of 
all  the  oppressed,  tends  annually  to  become  more 
and  more  the  storm  centre  of  the  world.  An  emi- 
nent Russian  solemnly  assured  me  not  so  long  ago 
that  the  whole  Russian  revolution  had  its  origin  in 
a  secret  meeting  held  some  years  ago  in  New  York. 
If  Home  Rule  is  now  within  measurable  distance  we 
owe  it  entirely  to  the  American  Irish.  The  outcast 
Jews  have  made  New  York  into  a  New  Jerusalem 
whose  electoral  power  must  be  reckoned  with  by 
every  anti-Semite  in  Europe. 

Now  we  are  threatened  with  a  new  complication. 
The  Armenians  who  for  years  past  have  found  shel- 
ter in  the  United  States  have  become  prosperous 
and  strong.  They  are  as  passionately  devoted  to 
their  Fatherland  as  the  exiles  of  Erin  are  devoted 
to  Ireland.  They  constantly  brood  over  the  af- 
flictions of  Armenia,  and  if  I  am  correctly  informed 
they  are  now  meditating  a  move  which  may  have 
important  consequences  in  the  near  future. 

They  are  reported  to  be  preparing  a  great  Arme- 
nian petition  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  praying 
him  to  establish  a  German  protectorate  over  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor!  They  are  weary  of  waiting 
for  British  protection,  which,  though  often  pro- 
mised, never  comes.  From  Russia  they  hope  no- 
thing and  fear  much.  Of  Germany  they  know  no- 
thing, but  hope  much.  They  see  that  the  Germans 
by  their  patronage  of  the  Bagdad  railway  entertain 
commercial  ambitions  in  these  lands.  They  know 
that  the  Kaiser  is  the  War  Lord  of  Central  Europe. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  shown  himself  much  too  com- 
plaisant to  the  Sultan.  But  that  may  have  been  only 
a  phase.  Already  the  demand  for  the  disgrace  of 
Fehim  Pasha  has  made  a  rift  in  the  Anglo-Turkish 
lute.  Who  knows  how  soon  the  -Kaiser  mav  be 
ready  and  willing  to  listen  to  the  Armenian  peti- 
tion ? 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  horrible  commotion 
which  such  a  project  will  arouse  in  the  offices  of  the 
Spectator  and  the  National  Review.  It  will  seem  to 
them  a  realisation  of  their  worst  fears.  But  no  one 
can  blame  the  Armenians.  Any  stick  is  good  enough 
to  beat  a  dog  with,  especially  when  that  dog  is  fly- 
ing at  your  throat.  Under  a  German  protectorate 
of  Asia  Minor  the  Armenians  would  soon  turn  the 
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wilderness  into  a  garden.  And  if  there  is  DO  Other 
help  ? 

THE  ARMENIANS  IX   AMERICA. 

p  ssibility  of  such  a  political  develop 

.   and   actuality  to  an  article  by   Miss 
Annie  C.  Marshall  in  l  ■■tana.     Miss 

Annn-  Marshall  has  lived  ears  in  Armenia. 

has  also  visited  the  Armenians  in  America,   and 
her  i  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  race.     S  ■ 

says: — ■ 
Since  the   Armenian  massacres  daring  the  years  1894-1896, 
->■  numbers  of  Armenians  have  emigrated  to  America  to 
pe  persecution  and  death  In  their  own  land.    It  is  esti- 
mate:! that  there  are  now  from  25,000  to  30,000  Armenians  in 
the   Dnited   states,    some  authorities  state  a   higher  figure. 
They    an-    scattered    In    colonies    throughout    the    country. 
north,  -  'Ut  h.  e  let,  and  west. 
Durii  I   to  America,  I  had  opportunities  of 

iii.r  reliable  Information  about  t lie  Armenian  oommuni- 
iii  various  centres,  wherever  possible  verifying  the  facts, 
and  I.  personalty,  met  groups  oi  Armenians  in  Boston,  New 
"York,  and  Worcester,  Mentally  comparing  their  appearance 
of  prosperity,  influence  and  Independence  with  the  crushed 
condition  of  the  Armenians  I  bad  met  when  travailing 
in  Turkey  in  Asia,  I  was  deeply  Impressed  with  the  progress 
they  made  aftei  Living  R  few  years  under  a  civilised 
Government,  it  was  tie  tnoel  striking  object-lesson  in  the 
world  to  the  benefits  <>f  good  government,  ft  was  an  impres- 
sive testimony  to  the  potentialities  in  the  Armenian  people. 

The  Armenian  Americans  annually  remit  from 
^16,000  to  ^20,000  to  their  distressed  relatives  in 
Turkey. 

re  are  six  Armenian  journalists  and  editors 
and  five  Armenian  weekly  papers  in  the  United 
States.  Fifty-nine  Armenians  are  now  preaching  as 
ministers  of  religion  in  that  country.  Fifty  ypjing 
Armenians  are  studying  at  Yale,  Mr.  Andrew  White 
declares  dinks  they  are  the  race  of  all  others 

which  could  be  most  usefully  added  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  show  amazing  energy,  great  busi- 
s  capacity,  and  everything  that  some  of  them 
touch  seems  to  turn  to  gold.  ( )n  first  arriving  in 
America,  the  Armenians  generally  enter  factories. 
but  they  have  a  natural  dislike  to  this  kind  of  work, 
and  after  saving  a  little  money  they  prefer  to  start 
business  en  their  1  wn  account.  As  the  years  have 
pass*  ••  Armenians  spered  in  various 

directions,  showing  their  wonderful  adaptability  to 
new  circumstances,  and  the  versatility  of  their  tal- 
ents, by  their  success  in  different  branches  of  com- 
mercial and  professional  life'. 

Mr.  Gulesian,  now  a  leading  and  influential  citi- 
zen of  1'..  ston,  came  from  Marash  twenty  years  ago, 
the  ;  ave  that  place  for  America.  He  landed 


in  New  York,  almost  destitute,  sleeping  at  night  on 
a  bench  in  the  park,  but  he, soon  obtained  work  in  a 
factory.  By  hard  work  and  thrift  he  saved  enough 
in  a  few  years  to  be  able  to  start  independently  at 
his  former  trade  in  metal  work,  with  one  or  two 
men  working  under  him.  He  now  owns  a  large 
dteotural  sheet-iron  factory,  and  when  the  new 
State  House  at  Boston  was  being  built  he  was  com- 
missioned to  provide  all  the  metal-work.  He  is  also 
a  large  owner  of  real  estate,  and  by  his  energy  and 
ability  is  successful  in  all  his  undertakings.  He 
has  brought  over  all  his  surviving  relatives,  thirty 
in  number,  and  provided  lor  them  in  the  States.  He 
also  housed  200  Armenian  refugees  in  his  factory 
until  they  found  work. 

Another  notable  American-Armenian  is  Mr.  Ara- 
kelyan,  whose  printing-house  in  Boston  occupies  a 
large  block  in  the  busy  business  centre  of  the  city. 
The  latest  machinery  is  used,  and  the  printing- 
house  is  considered  the  best  and  largest  in  Boston, 
executing  fine  magazine  work.  Mr.  Arakelyan  came 
to  America  about  thirty  years  ago     a  penniless  boy 

and  learnt  his  trade  in  a  printer's  office.  He 
now  the  leading  primer  in  the  leading  literary  centre 
of  America.  Besides  those  individual  cases  I  have 
related,  one  hears  of  success  in  many  other  direc- 
tions. There  are  prosperous  Armenian  fruit-growers 
in  California  ;  Armenians  who  were  ruined  in  the 
Constantinople  massacre  have  successfully  estab- 
lished themselves  as  rug-importers  in  New  York.  A 
group  of  Armenian  tailors  have  combined,  and 
started  a  factory  to  provide  ready-made  clothing  to 
the  shops.  There  are  three  or  four  Armenian  phol 
raphers,  two  of  whom  have  taken  prizes  at  exhi- 
bitions. 

The  monthly  magazine  Armenia,  published  in 
Boston,  is  edited  by  Mr.  Arshang,  an  Armenian  from 
Harpoot.  He  passed  through  the  Euphrates  ( 
lege  with  distinction,  and  after  arriving  in  America 
he  attended  Yale  University,  and  again  made  his 
mark  as  a  brilliant  student.  His  literary  abilities 
directed  him  towards  journalism  as  a  career,  and  he 
now  edits  an  Armenian  weekly  paper,  as  well  as  the 
English  monthly  Armenia,  writing  original  articles 
in  both  the  English  and  the  Armenian  languages. 

It  is  evident  from  Miss  Marshall's  account  that  it 
irough  the  Americanised  Armenians  Asiatic  Tur- 
key is  destined  to  be  Americanised.  Nor  need  any- 
one greatly  fear,  if  the  Armenians  once  get  a  chai 
that  am  European  Power  will  long  be  permitted  to 
dominate  Asia   Minor. 
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al-Fani,   "Asiatic  Qrly,"  April. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  AND  AMERICAN  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, by  J.  Foreman,  "Contemp.  Rev,"  May. 

RUSSIA : 

The  Second  Duma : 

Aladyin,  A.,  on,  "  Amer.  Rev,"  May. 

Cleinow,  G.,  on,  "  Deutsche  Monatsschrift,"  April. 

Pobedonostzeff,  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Rappoport,  "  Fortnightly 
Rev,"  May. 

The  Prospects  of  Constitutional  Government,  "  Quar- 
terly Rev,"  April. 

The  Real  Enemies  of  Tsardom,   by   St.   Petersburg, 
"  National  Rev,"  May. 

The  Russian  Revolution,  by  W.   M.   Slater,   "Inter- 
national Journal  Ethics,"  April. 

The  Future   of  Russian  Railways,    by  M.   Lauwick, 
"  Rev.  Economique  Internationale,"  April. 

The  Religion   Question,   by  A.   d'Oranovskaia,    "  Foi 
et  Vie,"  April  1. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. :  The  Effects  of  the  War  on 
Sea  Interests  in  Eastern  Asia,  by  L.  Riesz,  "  Deutsche 
Monatsschrift."    April. 

SOUTH  AMERICA:  Notes,  by  C.  Wiener,  "Nouvelle 
Rev,"  April  15. 


SPAIN:  The  Spanish  People,  by  Havelock  Ellis,  "Con- 
temp.  Rev,"  May. 

TURKEY : 

England  and  Germany  at  Constantinople,  by  Sidney 

Whitman,  "Fortnightly  Rev,"  May. 
The  Censor  in  Turkey,  by  Comte  A.  de  Persignac, 

"La  Revue,"  April  1  and  15. 
The  Bagdad  Railway: 

Courtellemont,  G.,  on,  "Questions  Diplomatiques," 
April  1G. 

Imbert,  P.,  on,  "Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  April  1. 

UNITED  STATES: 

Jackson  and  Roosevelt,  by  George  Harvey,  "  North 
Amer.  Rev,"  April. 

Legislation  by  Commission,  by  T.  Thacher,  "North 
Amer.    Rev  "    April    19. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  A.  Cary  Coolidge,  "Rev. 
de  Paris,"  April  1. 

Following  the  Colour  Line,  by  R.  S.  Baker,  "  Amer. 
Mag,"  April. 

Liberty  and  Patriotism,  by  C.  Whibley,  "  Black- 
wood," May. 

Patriotism  and  Holiday  Observance,  by  Grover 
Cleveland,   "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  April  5. 


Is  the  Kaiser  so — Self-conscious  ? 

"  Kings  in  Caricature "  is  the  title  of  an  illus- 
trated paper  in  Pearson's  by  L.  Van  der  Veer.  Among 
other  monarchs  the  Kaiser,  of  course,  takes  a  leading 
part.  The  writer  tells  this  story,  how  the  Kaiser  once 
visited  a  Bavarian  beer  centre  incognito.  He  heard 
a  heated  conversation  between  well-known  artists  on 
the  staff  of  the  Juqend,  and:  — 

They  had,  it  appeared  from  their  talk,  but  just  been  re- 
leased from  a  month's  imprisonment  for  having  made  a  too 
reckless  attack  on  the  clergy  in  their  drawings  for  the 
great  German  weekly. 

"  I've  a  great  mind  to  pitch  into  the  Kaiser  this  week," 
Turner  remarked  with  plenty  of  vehemence. 

Wilheim,  who  had  been  seated  with  his  back  to  the  two 
men,  and  had  overheard  the  remark  as  well  as  the  previous 
talk  leading  up  to  it,  rose  majestically  to  his  feet  and, 
turning  facing  them,  remarked  with  great  dignity,  "  Do,  by 
all  means,  gentlemen.  He  can  stand  it!"  and,  bowing  aa 
only  a  crowned  head  can,  he  walked  out,  leaving  the  two 
artists  simply  petrified  on  recognition  of  his  features. 


Mr.  Charles  Santley  tells  in  Pearson's,  under  the 
heading  of  "  Fifty  Years  of  Singing,"  some  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  his  career.  When  lie  left  Eng- 
land for  Italy  in  1885,  a  friend  assured  him  that  he 
was  in  a  galloping  consumption,  and  would  leave  his 
bones  in  that  land.  On  the  contrary,  he  entered  on 
the  pleasantest  part  of  his  life.  He  went  out  with 
£40.  When  that  was  exhausted  he  tried  witJi  many 
weary  tramps  to  secure  an  engagement.  At  last  he 
got  a  month's  engagement  at  a  small  theatre,  and  at 
a  still  smaller  salary.  So  he  got  his  foot  on  the  first 
rung  of  the  ladder.     Many  amusing  stories  are  told. 
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THE  AMERICAN    REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS. 

The  May  number  records  with  characteristic  Ameri- 
can hopefulness  the  steady  improvement  in  the  public 
life  of  the  States.  The  last  stronghold  of  the  political 
spoilsman,  the  Consular  representative  abroad,  has, 
it  is  reported,  at  last  been  brought  within  the  gene- 
ral scheme  of  the  Civil  Service.  Last  March  was  the 
first  time  that,  applicants  for  Consulships  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  test  as  to  their  efficiency.  Vacancies 
above  a  certain  class  are  to  be  filled  by  promotion 
from  the  lower  grades  of  the  service  on  grounds  of 
ability  and  efficiency.  Admission  to  the  service  shall 
be  by  examination.  The  political  affiliation  of  the 
candidates  shall  not  be  considered,  and  appointments 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  secure  a  proportional  represen- 
■  u  of  all  the  States  and  territories.  The  subjects 
of  examination  certainly  cover  a  large  range,  and 
go  deep.  Mr.  T.  F.  Millard  describes  Consul  Ledoux' 
m.  which  is  simply  that  of  making  the  American 
Consols  drummers  for  the  national  trade.  At  pre- 
sent in  Prague  he  makes  his  office  the  centre  of  clas- 
sified information  concerning  all  American  products 
and  manufactures,  bo  as  to  facilitate  trade  between 
Bohemia  and  the  United  States. 

The  public  providence  which  arranges  adequate  open 
spaces  for  the  expanding  population  is  illustrated  in 
papers  descriptive  of  the  suburban  and  mountain 
parks  in  Massachusetts,  a  scenic  gift  to  New  York 
v;ui  beach  reservation  for  New  York  City, 
and  New  York's  Bronx  River  parkway.  Even  the 
Chicago    election     is    robbed    of    its    apparently    ret.ro- 

le  character  by  a  writer  who  points  out  that  the 
traction  companies  are  only  allowed  a  further  lease 
of  life,  when  they  will  naturally  bo  on  their  m> 
to  provide  the  best  public  service.  Immediate  utility 
is  secured  without  sacrificing  ultimate  municipal 
Ownership.  There  is  ;i  sketch  of  the  new  Mayor  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  Frederick  Husse,  who  began  life  with  a 
horse  and  waggon,  and,  after  developing  a  carman's 
business,  expanded  into  a  company  of  retail  dealers 
in  coal.  He  is  not  an  autocratic  boss  of  the  type 
known   in  other  cities.     He   is  one  of  an  oligarchy  of 

at  half  a  dozen,  who  work  together  in  varying  de- 
of  harmony. 
An   '  {  description   is  given  of  the  co-opera- 

tive boarding-house  for  French  telephone  girls,  which 
tras  started  by  a  private  company  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  Government  Commission.  Acting  under 
instructions  from  the  Government,  the  architect  stud- 
ied in  almost  every  country  of  the  globe  what  has 
been  done  already  in  the  way  of  working  girls'  hdn 
and  the  Paris  building  is  consequently  a  real  model. 
The  walls  are  largely  of  elass  and  the  floors  of  marble. 
The  largest  room  cost-  L'l  Be.  B  month,  and  the  / 
d'lmh  dinner,  including  four  courses,  never  more  than 
8d.     Mr.    Spi  tide  on   the   Wall   Street   crisis 

claims  separate  mention. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 
The   April  number   is  preponderatingly  political. 

Tin:  main  Frxcnox  OF  THE  PEERS. 
Tlis  is  described  by  saying  the  strength  of  the 
House  of  Lords  consists  in  the  right  and  the  power  to 
compel  an  appeal  to  the  electorate,  and  thus  to  safe- 
guard the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  An  appeal  to 
the  electors  ta  a  1  under  I  tutio?i 

as  it  stands  this-  appeal  can  !>.•  enforced  by  the  House 


of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Lords  alone.  The  writer 
thinks  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  House  of  Lords 
needs  reform.  There  is  no  man  mad  enough  to  de- 
sire the  uncontrolled  despotism  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  question  of  a  referendum  will  have. 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  discuss,.,  1  :  but  in  the  meantime 
the  essential  function  of  the  -  to  insist  upon  an 

appeal  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the   nation. 
AN    INCOME-TAX    ON    WAGES. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor,  after  a  general  survey  of  the 
income-tax  at  homo  and  abroad,  declares  himself  de- 
posed to  abandon  the  limit  of  abatement  altogether, 
and  to  tax  all  incomes,  from  whatever  source,  at  one 
fixed  rate.  say.  from  £150  to  £1000,  with  a  slightly 
higher  rate  for  larger  incomes,  if  found  desirable  for 
revenue.  To  be  just,  he  says,  the  income-tax  should 
be  paid  by  all  classes;  and  until  that  is  done  no 
method,  either  of  graduation  or  differentiation,  can 
be  perfectly  equitable. 

NEWMAN    AND    MANNING. 

Very  striking  pictures  are  drawn  of  each  of  those 
great  Cardinals,  and  the  contrast  between  them  is 
graphically  represented.  Manning  is  described 
belonging  to  the  Jesuit.  Newman  to  the  Patristic 
type;  the  one  a  representative  of  the  Catholicism 
of  authority  and  discipline,  which  keeps  the  intellect 
under  military  control;  the  other,  of  the  Catholicism 
that  promotes  peaceful  civilisation,  free  scope  for  in- 
dividual initiative  and  original  learning  and  thought. 

THE  GERMAN  ELECTIONS. 
A  paper  on  the  German   elections  contains   a 
instructive    diagram    showing    the    fluctuation    of   the 
chief   political   groups   since    1871.      The  Roman   Catho- 
lic   Centre    shows,    m    marked    contrast     with    the    ex- 
tne  aberrations  of  other  parties,   a   steady  and   per- 
sistent advance.     The  writer  lays   stress  on   the  rac.1 
that  the  Government's  majority  in  the  new  Reich 
represents    in    the    aggregate    nearly    one    million    less 
votes  than  were  cast  in  favour  of  the  Opposition  parties. 
Germany's  cue  for  the  present   seems  to  be  to  disarm 
the   suspicions   aroused    by   her   recenl    foreign   poll 
but  how  long,  the  writer   asks,   can   these   counsels  of 

firude.net>  prevail  ag&insl    the  aggressive  temper  which 
las    been    deliberately    worked    up    for    years    past,    and 
especially  in  the  recent  electoral  campaign?     How 
can    the    impulsiveness    of    the    Kaiser    be    restrained, 
with    his   large   schemes   mid    over-riding   purpose? 

OTHEB    ARTICLES. 
Sir   Frederick    Pollock   reviews   the   life  of  Frederic 
William    Maitland.    and    suggests    thai     the    most    suit- 
able  memorial    would    be   a    Maitland    School    of   C 
nion    Law    in    Kngland    worthy    to   stand    beside    thai 
Harvard.     Mr.   Haldane,   in   his   Army  scheme,  is  des- 
cribed  as  being  engaged    in   making  ropes  of  s;nid   and 
in  taking  great   pains  bo  secure  that  only  the  best  kind 
land    shall    be    used.      lint    his    machinery    will    also 
deal    with  hemp,    and    what    is   wanted    is    an    obligation 
on  the  part   of  the  Second  Line  Army  to  serve   in   tune 
of    war    whenever    needed.      On    the    Irish    Univei 
question   a    reviewer  approves  the  suggestion  of  a  new 
college  in  a   reconstructed  Royal  University.     A  writer 
on   the  Colonial   Conference   suggests   that   the  High 
Commissioners    of    the    self-governing    Colonies    should 
form    part    of   the    Imperial    Defence    Committee,    and 
have  s..;its  i  r-officiti  in  the   House  of  Lords.     There  is  a 
laudatory    sketch    of   the    first    Earl    of   Lytton    and   of 
John  Evelyn's  Diary. 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Beview  is  an  unusually  excellent 
lumber  this  month.  There  is  hardly  a  paper  that 
s  not  above  tlxe  average  in  interest. 

THE  DEVOLUTION  REVOLVER. 

The  number  opens  with  a  note  on  the  Irish  Ques- 
ion  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Long,  in  which  he  explains 
he  Unionist  view  of  devolution.  He  openly  advo- 
overnment  by  the  minority,  and  his  whole  atti- 
ude  towards  Ireland  is  one  of  deep-rooted  distrust. 
)ovolution,  he  says,  is  worse  than  Home  Rule,  and 
lome  Rule  is  worse  than  separation.     He  says:  — 

Tn  some  ways  Devolution  would  be  found  more  dangerous 
lian  Home  Rule.  If  we  believe  that  a  friend  of  ours  is  in 
anger  and  is  likely  to  be  seriously  attacked,  it  would  be  a 
rudent  and  sensible  act  to  present  him  with  a  revolver  and 
artridpes  in  order  that  he  may  use  them  for  his  own  de- 
fence against  his  enemies;  but  if  we  have  reason  to  fear 
hat  the  tirst  use  he  will  make  of  the  revolver  will  be  to 
urn  it  upon  ourselves,  then  we  shall  be  rash  indeed  if  we 
ive  him  this  means  of  doing  us  mortal  injury.  This  ap- 
ears  to  be  the  situation  in  regard  to  Devolution. 

WHY  NOT  AN  ANGLO-TURKISH  ENTENTE? 

Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  strongly  advocates  a  better 
nderstanding  with  Turkey,  the  first  step  towards 
hich  will  be  to  dissemble  our  feelings  towards  "  Ab- 
ul  the  Damned."  Why  should  we  not.,  when  oppor- 
unity  presents  itself,  he  suggests,  raise  three  cheers 
>£  the  Sultan,  as  did  the  Germans  recently  at  Jeru- 
ulem  ?  "  The  Sultan,"  says  Mr.  Whitman,  "  is  very 
nsible  to  such  courtesies,  which  English  people  hard- 

ever  pay  him."  The  Germans,  as  he  remarks,  have 
lie  advantage  over  us  as  regards  Turkey  because  they 
ave  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  Turk.  The 
onconformist  English  press  should  at  least  cease  to 
ake  a  special  feature  of  deprecating  Turkey  and 
lifying  the  Sultan,  whom  the  German  press  always 
eats  with  courtesy,  if  not  with  sympathy.  Then 
ngland  and  Germany  might  join  hands  and  endeav- 
ir  to  work  peacefully  together  in  order  to  enable 
arkey  to  exploit  her  unlimited  resources  and  place 
rself  on  a  strong  independent  basis.  We  have  con- 
uded  many  ententes  recently,  but  any  understanding 
th  the  unspeakable  Turk  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
rdiale. 

LORD  CROMER'S  LEGACY. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Fox-Bourne  writes  on  the  legacy  which 
wd  Cromer  has  left  behind  him  in  Egypt.  While 
*t   hostile  in  tone,   his   article   is   mildly  deprecatory 

Lord  Oromer,  and  more  especially  of  his  attitude 
wards  the  demands  of  the  Nationalists.  He  does 
•t  approve  of  Lord  Cromer's  recommendations  for 
e  substitution  of  an  International  Legislative  Coun- 

for  the  capitulations,  because  in  its  proposed  con- 
tution  the  native-population  is  ignored.  He  would 
:e  to  see  a  more  friendly  disposition  displayed  to- 
ixd.s  native  aspirants  to  office,  though  they  are  not 
foolish,  he  says,  as  to  expect  that  all  the  highest  offi- 
l  in  the  State  will  be  prematurely,  if  at  any  time, 
trusted  to  them.  But  they  should  be  allowed  an 
portunity  of  trial  as  well  as  of  training  for  the  ex- 
ed  posts  they  aspire  to,  and  steps  should  be  taken 
vard-  the  establishment  of  a  measure  of  Parlia- 
intary  government. 

THE     VAINEST     MODERN     WRITER. 
in  an  interesting  article  on  the  Centenary  of  Samuel 
irren,  Mr.   Lewis  Melville  says  :  — 

Then  Disraeli,,  asked  if  he  had  read  the  Greville  Memoirs, 
'lied,  '•  No,  I  do  not  feel  attracted  to  them.     I  knew  the  • 
Jior,  and  he  was  the  most  conceited  person  with  whom  I 


have  ever  been  brought  in  contact,  although  I  have  Nad 
Cicero  and  known  Bulwer  F.ytton."  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
is  that  he  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  author 
of  "Ten  Thousand  a  Year."  Samuel  Warren,  althougl 
cording  to  all  accounts  a  good-hearted  man,  and,  where  his 
literary  reputation  was  not  concerned,  gentle  and  reason- 
able, was  the  vainest  author  imaginable.  His  prefaces  are 
monuments  to  his  overweening  conceit,  and  his  letters  are 
only  second  to  them  in  this  respect.  He  was  as  greedy  of 
praise  as  a  spoilt  child,  and  never  so  busy  as  to  be  unable 
to  find  time  to  explain  away  blame. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Sir  Francis  Channing  writes  on  What  Agricultural 
Education  Means  To-day,  and  informs  us  of  wli;. 
being  done  in  other  countries  in  the  promotion  of 
education  along  these  line-.  Mr.  B.  Taylor  has 
brought  together  some  useful  information  afl  to  the 
methods  of  differentiation  and  graduation  of  incon it- 
tax  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  elsewhere.  There  are 
two  interesting  literary  articles,  one  being  a  colhn- 
t ion  of  some  letters  of  Giosue  Carducci,  and  the  other 
an  amusing  gathering  of  apposite  passages  from  Juve- 
nal  that  have  a  bearing  on  latter-day  problems.  This 
article  is  entitled  "  An  Unscholarly  Gossip,"  and  is 
written   by  Mrs.   H.   W.   Nevinson. 


LA  REVUE. 

In  the  first  April  number  of  La  Revue  '■  A  Friend 
of  the  Alliance"  again  returns  to  the  question  of  the 
French  Government  and  Russian  finances.  A  cry 
of  horror,  he  writes,  arose  in  every  corner  of  the 
civilised  world  at  the  suggestion  of  an  armed  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  Germany  in  favour  of  the 
Russian  autocracy.  But  is  not  the  lending  of  money 
to  Russia  by  France  an  incessant  intervention  in 
favour  of  the  autocracy  to  the  detriment  of  the  Rus- 
sian people?  Never  in  financial  history  has  it  been 
a  question  of  such  colossal  sums,  and  undoubtedly  the 
fate  of  two  countries  has  never  depended  in  like 
degree  on  the  financial  problem.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  recently 
declared  that  there  was  no  question  of  a  further  French 
loan  to  Russia,  but  the  writer  says  the  statement  is 
not  true.  A  Russian  ex-Minister  and  a  notable 
Russian  financier  arrived  in  Paris  soon  after  the 
declaration,  and  they  have  been  and  still  are  on  the 
best  relations  with  high  finance  in  France  and  the 
Clemenceau  Government. 

A  SCIENTISTS  VIEW  OP  THE  SOUL. 
With  the  two  April  numbers  M.  Camille  Flammarion 
concludes  his  long  series  of  articles  on  Natural  Un- 
known Forces.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
he  writes,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  or 
absolute  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  we 
observe.  The  spirit  hypothesis  ought  not  to  be 
eliminated.  We  may  admit  survival  of  the  soul  with- 
out admitting  physical  communication  between  th.' 
dead  and  the  living.  But  all  the  facts  observed  which 
incline  us  to  believe  that  there  is  such  communication 
merit  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  philosopher. 
It  is  not  matter  which  rules  in  the  universe,  but  a 
dynamic  and  psychic  element.  The  real  nature  of  t In- 
human mind  is  still  a  mystery  to  science  and  philo- 
sophy. M.  Flammarion's  conclusions  are  the  same  as 
those  he  arrived  at  in  a  previous  work,  namely,  that 
the  soul  exists  as  a  reality  independent  of  the  body, 
that  it  is  endowed  with  faculties  still  unknown  to 
science,  and  that  it  may  act  at  a  distance  without  *  e 
Intermediary  of  the  senses.  These  principles  are  the 
result  of  a  scientific  observation  of  pnenomena  studied 
by  the  experimental  method. 
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THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

Of  the  articles  in  the  Contemporary  not  separately 
noticed  much  the  most  interesting  is  that  on  "  'The 
Spanish  People."  Mr.  Havelock  Kllis,  writing  on  tliis 
subject,  says  certain  peoples  seem  to  him  to  have  so 
natural  an  affinity  for  either  savagery,  barbarism  or 
civilisation — the  three  stages  through  which  every  na- 
tion is  said  to  pass — that  something  of  the  character 
of  one  of  those  stages  always  clings  to  their  national 
temper :  — 

The  Spaniard  is,  and  remains  today,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  savage.  His  childlike  simplicity  and  intensity 
of  feeling,  his  hardness  and  austerity  combined  with  disdain 
for  the  superfluous,  his  love  of  idleness  tempered  by  the 
aptitude  for  violent  action,  his  indifference  to  persons  and 
interests  outside  the  circle  of  his  own  life— these  characteris- 
tics and  the  like,  which  have  always  marked  the  Spaniard, 
mark  also  the  savage. 

He  is  a  brilliant  warrior,  but  his  is  a  style  of  war- 
fare long  past.  In  fact,  Spain's  opportunities  came  to 
her  "in  a  stage  of  the  world's  history  .  .  .  now  for 
ever  gone."  The  present  age  calls  for  qualities  not 
hers.  But  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  admits  that  "  she  has 
not  yet  seriously  applied  herself  to  the  problems  of 
modern  civilisation,"  and  that  he  does  not  know  what 
she  might  accomplish  should  she  really  do  so. 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  FOR  TOWN  CHILDREN. 
The  writer,  Mr.  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency,  recalls 
the  proved  fact  of  the  dulness  and  mi  imaginative- 
ness of  most  town  children.  The  town  child,  despite 
all  efforts,  gets  duller  and  duller,  unable,  as  the  Pass- 
moro  Edwards  Vacation  School  discovered,  even  to  in- 
vent amusements  for  himself.  A  great  deal  is  being 
done  to  awaken  his  intelligence  by  means  of  increased 
time  given  to  Nature  study,  and  taking  him  to  parks, 
heatlis,  and  into  the  country.  But  this  is  not  enough, 
and  it  is  therefore  now  suggested  that  select  bands 
of  children  should  be  sent  for  a  school  term  in  the 
year  from  town  schools  to  oountry  schools,  and  live  in 
selected  cottage  homes  near  the  schools.  Each  year 
each  child  will  go  to  the  oountry  at  a  different  sea- 
son, so  as  to  see  the  buds  opening  in  spring,  the  flow- 
ers blossoming  in  summer,  the  fruits  ripening  in 
autumn,  and  the  leafless  trees  in  winter.  There  are 
many  minor  difficulties,  such  as  that  of  religious  teach- 
ing. The  rural  educational  authority  would  certainly 
want  sorao  grant,  and  the  parents  of  the  children 
often  could  not  pay  the  os.  a  week  which  would  be 
necessary  for  cast  of  board,  though  they  could  pro- 
bably pay  half.  The  writer  thinks  the  cost  of  remov- 
ing 100,000  children  a  year  from  town  schools  to  coun- 
for  fourteen  weeks,  would  probably  be  less  than 
£600,000,  the  parents  contributing  at  least  £250,000. 
He  sugge  ts  also  that  much  of  tin*  money  spent  on 
school-treats  might  much  more  advantageously  be 
spent  on  oountry  holidays  for  a  select  Dumber  of  the 
neediest  children. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE   LORDS. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  writes  a  thoughtful  article  on 
"  The  Government  and  Its  Problems."  The  Govern- 
ment may  so  adjust  its  tactics  as  to  defer  its  conflict 
with  the  Lords,  but,  he  urges,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
give  the   impression  that  they  are  shirking  a  fight  : 

The  Government  may  .so  arrange  its  programme  as  to 
defer  the  crisis,  or  it  ma;  so  arrange  it-  programme  as  to 
force  the  crisis,  hut,  whichever  it  does,  it  must  be  prepared 
to  fttr  1 1 1-  and  take  all  risks  when  the  decisive  moment  comes. 
To  convince  its  opponents  that  it  will  do  this  is  its  one 
chance  of  getting  its  measures  through  the  Hou»e  of  Lords, 
for  it  may  be  quite  sure  that  no  quarter  would  l>e  shown  to 
it  if  the   impression  went  abroad  that  it  was  unwilling  to 


fight.  On  these  lines  we  may  look  to  the  future  with  muc! 
confidence,  for  Liberalism  is  for  the  time  being  the  on< 
practical  organised  force  in  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  Government. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

The  other  articles  are  mostly  very  difficult  to  sum 
uuirise.  That  on  "Dogma  and  Progress"  pleads  fo 
a  broadening  of  the  basis  of  Church  membership,  ani 
the  frank  recognition  that  doubt  in  itself  is  nowis 
wrong.  It  is  also  less  dangerous  to  stand  timidly  i 
old  paths  than  to  revise  Church  formulas  and  simplif 
creeds.  The  paper  on  ''  Jesus  on  His  Own  Vocation 
is  a  refutation  of  some  recently-expressed  conception 
of  Him  which  certainly  tended,  most  people  thought 
towards  modified  Unitarianism.  Miss  L.  March  Phi 
lipps'  article  on  "The  Arab  in  Architecture"  seek 
for  an  explanation  of  his  frail,  fickle,  and  franticall 
energetic  soul  in  his  architecture,  which,  in  spite  c 
the  minuto  and  complicated  patterns  of  its  decorativ 
design,  is  "  probably  the  worst  masonry  ever  used  b 
other  than  downright  savages,"  welcoming  dissoli 
tion,  and  in  decay  dilapidated  rather  than  ruinous 
Dr.  Schofield,  writing  on  the  measurement  of  nerv 
force,  shows  that  the  "  aura/'  long  asserted  to  ecu 
by  psychics,  may  really  be  a  fact.  Recently  constructe 
machines  have  managed  to  measure  something  calle 
'•  nerve  force,"  a  "  vibratory  ether  projected  from  th 
body  in  various  ways" — innumerable  hairs,  apparent 
ly,  but  in  reality  line  tubes  containing  a  reddis 
"fluid."  Dr.  Schofield  evidently  thinks  that  in  tim 
this  insubstantial  force  will  bo  much  better  know 
and  understood.     The  article   is  rather  technical. 


THE    CENTURY    MAGAZINE. 

Countess  Grace  di  Campello  Delia  Spina  open-  tli 
May  number  of  the  Century  with  an  account  of  ht 
adventures  on  a  Balloon  Trip  by  Moonlight  over  tl 
Apennines. 

BALLOONING    l;V    MOONLIGHT. 

The  Countess  refers  to  ballooning  as  sport  for  tl: 
gods,  for  who  else  flies  over  a  sleeping  world,  throug 
space,  and  knows  the  joy  of  motion  without  movemer 
and  without  sound?  Motionless  suspension  in  mi< 
heaven,  with  the  solemn  silence,  must  indeed  be 
strange  sensation.  It  was  on  an  evening  in  .Tin 
that  the  trip  was  undertaken.  A  full-orbed  moon  wj 
just  appearing  in  a  mist  of  golden  glory  above  tl 
hills,  and  before  long  there  appeared  on  the  whil 
wall  of  vapour  opposite,  a  little  lower  than  the 
perfect  reflection  of  the  balloon  and  its  occupant 
and  all  around  the  great  shadow  balloon  was  a  radial 
lunar  rainbow.  All  through  the  night  the  nightii 
gales  sang. 

THE  STORY  OF  JAMESTOWN. 

In    another    article    Mr.    Thomas    Nelson     !Vi 
the   story  of  Captain    John   Smith   and   the  origin    i 
Jamestown,    the    birthplace    of    tin*    American    peopl 
On    May    l-'hh.    1607,    the    American    continent,    wlic 
the  sun   rase,  belonged  absolutely  to  Spain;    when  tl 
sun    set    it,    belonged    to    England.      This    was 
plished    by    a   band    of   six    score    men    who,    after   lor 
toil    and    pain,    landed    in    Virginia    from    thre 
ships,   and   planted  the   Anglo-Saxon   flag  on   the  poii 
which  thoy  fortified  and  called  James  Fort   or  Jam 
Town,   in   honour  of  James  I.,   then  King  of  Englan 
John   Smith   was   one   of  the   number,    but    he    was   in 
the    captain    of    the    expedition.       He     explored     ai 
charted  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  with   its  trib 
taries  from  the  Falls  of  the  James  to  the  Falls  of  tl 
Potomac,    and    though    he    owned    not     one     foot 
ground  in  Virginia,  he  left  a  more  abiding  memori 
of  his  work  than  if  ho  had  owned  a  province. 
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THE    EDINBURGH   REVIEW. 

There  is  a  store  of  well-written  articles,  abounding 
with  information  and  vivid  portraitures,  in  the  April 
■timber.  But  there  is  not  much  which  lends  itself  to 
the    purposes   ol   special   citation. 

THE  ARAB  MENACE. 

A  very  interesting  analysis  of  the  Arab  character 
and  history  appears  under  the  title  of  "  The  Menace 
of  the  Desert.  Intense  nervous  energy  is  said  to  be 
the  chief  Arab  attribute.  Yet  this  energy  is,  after 
all,  a  barren  energy,  seemingly  powerless  to  bear 
fruit  or  accomplish  tangible  results.  From  the  glare 
of  the  desert  the  race  seems  to  have  imbibed  its 
characteristic  qualities — its  restlessness  and  fiery  en- 
ergy, its  magical  ascendency  over  duller  and  "more 
backward  races,  its  fickleness  and  impotence.  The 
difficulty  is  to  distinguish  the  authentic  and  abiding 
from  the  transitory  and  superficial.  "  We  hear  less 
about  pan-Mam  this  year  than  we  did  last,  and  per- 
haps we  shall  hear  less  about  Egyptian  nationality 
next  year  than  we  do  this."  Tne  real  danger  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  secret  brotherhood  of  the  Senoussia,  or 
the  war  in  Soutliern  Arabia,  or  the  Arab  propaganda 
in  Central  Africa,  or  outbursts  of  fanaticism  like 
those   in  Morocco. 

LESS  FAITH  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT. 
The  Edinburqh  R"ricir  shakes  its  head  over  the 
projected  legislation  of  the  present  Government.  It 
declares  that  the  public  has  felt  a  very  noticeable 
diminution  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry.  The  man- 
date of  the  General  Election  was  not  to  authorise 
every  Radical  and  Socialist  fad.  England  altogether 
repudiates  the  policy  of  Home  Rule,  and  altogether 
idiates  the  policy  of  Protection.  Yet  Home  Rule, 
Irish  University  Education,  and  Scotch  Lmd-holding 
are  being  treated  by  the  Ministry  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  rise  to  anxious  foreboding.  The  article  con- 
cludes by  appealing  to  what  Lord  Rosebery  said  about 
Socialism  and  the  danger  to  property. 

THE     LAND     QUESTION. 
The    reviewer    objects    to    the    importation    of    the 
Irish   land   system   to    holdings   in   Great   Britain,    and 
urg.  -  the  alternative  policy  of  Land  Registration  :  — 

If  we  have  free  traffic  in  hind,  the  economic  forces  that 
are  always  at  work  will,  in  a  period  short  in  the  history  of 
the  nation,  bring  the  land  and  the  people  who  can  make 
the  best  use  of  it  together;  and  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom 
is  more  likely  to  be  advanced  thereby  than  by  artificial 
regulations,  and  by  importing  into  the  British  land  system 
lients  that  were  only  adopted  as  palliatives  for  the 
deadlock   in   Ireland. 

"THE  MOST  IMPENETRABLE  SHRINE  IN 
CHRISTENDOM." 
This  is  the  hoard  of  relics  in  the  Chapel  of  the  old 
Lateran  Palace,  known  as  Sancta  Sanctorum.  These 
have  been  opened  and  photographed.  The  oldest  of 
them  come  from  one  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago. 
The  pyx,  the  boxes,  the  silk  bags  are  treated  in  a 
purely  secular  light  as  illustrations  of  antique  art.  So 
regarded,  "they  illustrate  the  essential  unity  of  the 
world,  the  exchange  of  service,  and  the  interdepen- 
dence of  continents,  from  Ireland  to  China  and 
Japan." 

LAMARTINE'S    LOVE    AFFAIR. 
The    recently    published    letters    of    Madame    Julie 
Sharles   to    Lamartine,    whom   the   reviewer    describes 
the  French  Shelley,  reveal  the  Elvire  who  inspired 
lie   Frenchman's  Muse.     They   met   at   Aix-les-Bains, 
sking  health,    and   from   that  time   forward   to   her 
Jirly   death   Lamartine   was   her   devoted   lover.      She 
ras   his  Laura   and   Beatrice   in   one.     The   aged  hus- 


band of  the  young  wife  accepted  Lamartine  as  friend 
and  brother  of  Madame  Charles. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

There  i-  a  most  interesting  smvev  of  peasant 
studies  in  French  fiction,  notably  in  'George  S;. 
Balzac.  Zola  and  Bazin.  The  resemblance  and  con- 
trast between  the  French  Pleiade  and  the  Eliza- 
bethans are  vividly  drawn.  Garibaldi's  defence  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  as  sketched  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevei 
is  the  occasion  of  a  very  brilliant  article.  There  is 
also  a  criticism  of  Colonial  preferential  tariffs  from 
the  Free  Trade  standpoint,  and  a  notice  of  Evelvn's 
Diary.  ■ 

THE  REVUE  DE   PARIS. 

In  the  first  April  number  of  the  Revue  de  Pari* 
Anatole  France  concludes  his  long  study  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  In  the  same  number  A.  Cary  Coolidge  explains 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  remarks 
that  if  the  United  States  should  abandon  that  part  of 
the  doctrine  which  disavows  all  intention  of  inter- 
vening in  European  affairs,  how  can  Europe  be  pre- 
vented from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  America?  It 
is  circumstances  which  guide  a  nation  when  its  inter- 
ests are  in  question,  and  the  Americans  have  certainly 
not  applied  the  doctrine  to  Asia.  Will  they  be  able 
to  keep  quite  clear  of  questions  purely  European? 

During  the  last  year  many  articles  have  appeared 
on  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  this  month  there  are 
several  to  add  to  the  number.  In  the  Revue  de  Paris 
of  April  loth,  Georges  Beaulavon,  who  expounds  the 
political  system  of  Rousseau,  says  that  no  one  knew 
better  than  Rousseau  that  justice  could  not  be  realised 
effectively,  even  by  a  pure  democracy,  unless  it 
existed  in  the  hearts,  in  the  intelligence,  and  in  the 
will  of  men,  and  that  the  power  of  laws  depended  on 
education  and  beliefs,  so  that  the  political  problem, 
having  its  origin  in  a  moral  problem,  was  necessarily 
a  social  problem.  True  democracy  does  not  pre- 
suppose a  certain  form  of  government  only ;  it  requires 
citizens  and  a  people. 

In  the  same  number  Victor  Berard  has  an  article 
on  the  Oudjda  Route.  As  the  proprietors  of  Algeria 
and  the  immediate  neighbours  of  Morocco,  the  French, 
he  writes,  ought  to  explore  the  route  and  maintain  it 
for  the  use  of  all.  They  may  reap  the  first  benefits  of 
it,  but  they  will  certainly  have  to  bear  the  heaviest 
burden,  for  it  may  be  they  will  thus  open  up  for 
Algeria  a  source  of  peril  which  may  far  exceed  the 
gains.  One  thing  is  certain  :  the  work  will  be  costly, 
toilsome,  long,  and  perhaps  interminable,  and, 
reckoned  in  money,  the  profit  will  be  very  small  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

THE    LONDON   QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

There  is  much  in  the  April  number  that  will  appeal 
to  the  general  reader,  and  not  alone  to  the  theologian. 
Dr.  M'Comb's  linking  of  modern  faith  in  immortality 
with  psychical  research  has  claimed  separate  notice. 
Alfred  J.  Oostain  holds  that  the  case  for  materialism 
was  never  more  hopeless  than  it  is  to-day.  Mr.  Amos 
Burnet  reviews  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Native  Affairs,  and  declares  the  native  to  be  South 
Africa's  greatest  problem.  Mr.  W.  B.  Fitzgerald  calls 
attention  to  the  literary  resurrection  of  Thomas  Tra- 
herne.  Two  time-stained  manuscripts  were  bought  at 
a  bookstall  in  1897.  which  by  patient  investigari  >n  have 
been  found  to  be  the  work  of  Traherne,  who  died  in 
1674.  The  description  given  of  him  suggests  a  glowing 
Wordsworth  a  century  before  his  time,  with  points  of 
affinity  to  Walt  Whitman.  A  vigorous  sketch  of  Lam- 
ennais,  who  is  described  as  a  tormented  soul,  is  sup- 
plied by  D.  A.  De  Mouilpied.  Dr.  G.  G.  Findlay  con- 
tributes an  interesting  Bible  study  on  faith. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

The  May  number  opens  with  papers  on  the  problem 
of  Empire. 

IS  SOUTH  AFRICA  LOYAL? 

Lord  Monk-Bretton  answers  this  question  on  the 
ugth  of  a  recent  visit  to  South  Africa.  He  avers 
that  tlie  Boers  have  shown  no  trace  of  a  vindictive 
Bpir.t.  They  Liked  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  showed  that 
tiny  did.  Like  farmers,  they  put  material  interests 
before  enthusiasms.  They  have  been  greatly  assisted 
by  their  new  Agricultural  Departments,  and  have 
largely  availed  themselves  of  them.  The  Boers  con- 
sequently speak  warmly  of  the  benefit  of  British  rule, 
and  praise  the  experimental  farms  for  tropic  products, 
tubac-co  and  cotton,  and  the  facilities  for  breeding 
better  cattle.  He  concludes  that  the  ideal  of  an  in- 
dependent South  Africa  will  not  revive.  The  ideal  of 
the  immediate  future  is  the  federation  of  all  South 
Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi  under  the  British  flag. 
Tint  only  danger  is  the  possible  interference  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  in  the  native  question.  Any  ill- 
judged  action  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Government 
might  raise  a  storm  which  would  unite  every  Briton 
and  Boer  to  proclaim  an  independent  Republic. 

PAN-ISLAMISM  AND  GERMANY:  BY  A  MOSLEM. 
Behdjet  Wahby  Bey  undertakes  to  tell  the  inside 
truth  of  Pan-Islamism.  '"It  is  neither  an  occult  re- 
ligious sect  nor  a  secret  political  association  ;  it  is 
merely  a  free  and  complete  expression  of  progress  in 
Moslem  societies."  Its  aim  is  to  liberate  Moslems 
from  any  yoke  whatsoever  that  would  maintain  them 
in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  degradation,  whether  im- 
posed by  the  despotic  Sultan  of  Turkey,  or  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  or  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Islam,  he  argues, 
compels  eaeli  one  of  its  votaries  to  educate  himself 
and  to  live  as  a,  free  man.  Oriental  tyrants  and 
Christian  oppression  have  contributed  to  the  decadence 
ot  Mussulman  peoples.  The  old  admiration  of  the 
Christian  world  has  to-day  given  place  to  rankling 
suspicion  because  of  European  unwillingness  to  edu- 
cate the  Mussulman  peoples  under  their  sway,  or  to 
seek  their  elevation.  Germany,  however,  has  adopted 
the  true  policy  of  discarding  the  quest  after  political 
domination,  and  by  abstaining  from  meddling  with 
the  government  of  the  Mussulman  peoples  has  gained 
the  chance  of  monopolising  Mussulman  markets: — 

has,  in  short,  inaugurated  the  true  Bystem  of  ex- 
change which  ought  by  right  to  prevail  in  the  twentieth 
century,  and  which  secures  to  her  an  unprecedented  pros- 
perity and  a  moral  supremacy  Which  the  Powers  witb 
colonial    dominions   will    no   longer   lie   able  to   preserve. 

WHAT    TO     DRTXK. 

Under  this  title  Lieut. -Colonel  Davy.  M.D.,  puts 
the  common-sense  argument  that  alcohol,  because 
valuable  for  an  occasional  stimulant  to  the  circulation, 

must  not  be  used  habitually.  Its  habitual  use  is  an 
outrage    OB    nature.       The    trouble    is    that    while    t 

arc  occasions  for  the  use  of  alcohol,  it.  is  most  gener- 
ally used  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  He  con- 
cludes   with    a    couplet  ;     "  llcrv    in    England    we    limy 

assuredly    say    that    without   alcohol 

Life  would  he   longer, 
Searta  would  be  stronger." 

OTHKH     AHTK  I.KK. 

Miss  Katharine  Batburst,  late  Inspector  of  Schools. 

asks  why  on  earth  not  make  some  form  of  manual 
training  the  bas;s  of  all  elementary  education?  Mr. 
E.  N.  Bennett,  M.P.,  objects  to  our  playing  at  sol- 
diers, and.  while  appreciating  Mr.  HEaldano's  ability 
and  devotion,  urges  that  a  portion  of  the  Territorial 
Force  should  have  a  solid  month's  training  par  annum, 


leaving  the  rest  as  a  sort  of  laiulurhr,  Mr.  Hartl 
Withers  extols  the  firmness  of  Consols,  and  expos 
the  many  causes  other  than  the  decline  in  the  nation 
credit  which  led  to  their  present  position.  Mr.  Eg- 
bert Paul,  M.P.,  glorifies  the  advantages  of  idle  rea 
ing.  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church,  as  an  author  for  fori 
six  years,  puts  in  a  good  word  for  publishers,  sayi 
that  he  has  brought  out  more  than  sixty  books  a. 
has  dealt  with  ten  publishing  houses,  lie  says  he  h 
been  treated  with  justice  and  even  generosity.  La 
Archibald  Campbell  pleads  for  "our  brothers  t 
beasts." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Twain  continues  to 

the  distinction  of  the  North  American   Review.     In 
issue  of  April  5th  occurs  a  rhapsody  on  raiment,  whi 
is  quoted  elsewhere. 

Archbishop  Ireland  gratefully  accepts  Profess 
Briggs's  concession  that  tho  Papacy  was  founded 
the  Christ,  but  goes  on  to  urge  that  the  ideal  Papax 
the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  executive 
united  Christendom,  is  not  possible  in  compliance  wi 
the  authority  of  the  Christ.  The  Pope  rule-  in  t 
Highest  Name. 

Ex-P  resident  G rover  Cleveland,  writing  on  patrii 
ism  and  holiday  observance,  pleads  for  a  more  patrio 
and  historic  celebration  of  national  holidays.  He  00 
plains  that  the  Glorious  Fourth  of  July  has  neat 
degenerated  into  a  revel  of  senseless  noise  and  da 
gerous  explosion. 

Mrs.    Catharine    A.    Janvier    recalls    the    lettt 
conversations  in    which    Will  am    Sharp   identified   hi 
self  with  Fiona  Macleod.     The  Editor  warns   Preside 
Roosevelt    against    an    attempt    to    subvert    the    nn 
cherished   principles  of  the   American   Constitution 
centralising   the   power  of   the    States    m    the    I 
Government.      Professor    Brander    Matthews    glorif 
Jusserand's  "English   Literature"  as  promising  to 
the    best    history    of    English    literature    that     lias    \ 
appeared. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 

The  discussions  in  tho  April  number  are  interest!] 
but  rarely  of  eminent  worth.  Mr.  E.  0.  Sisson  sho 
how  the  State  is  absorbing  the  functions  of  the  Chui 
in  education,  in  charity,  in  defence  of  the  weak  agair 
the  strong,  in  the  care  of  men's  characters  and  liv 
He  says  that  the  spirit  of  all  these  transferred  fui 
tions  is  love.  If  tho  State  should  ever  undertake 
the  labours  of  love  previously  performed  by  the  C!mr< 
tho  Divine  will  only  have  clothed  itself  with  a  li' 
and  more  adequate  form.     "Socialism."   he  sa 

nothing   more,  than    a    dream    of   a    political    systi 
(lowed   with  all   the   power  of   the   historic  State   and 
tho  love  of  the   historic  Church."      Mr.    Si- 
thing  ahOUt  the  function   of  worship,   which    may    tail 
claim  to  bo  a   function   of  the  Church   which   tl 
could   hardly   undertake.      Mr.    A.   C.    Pigou   discUa 
the  ethics  of  the  Gospels,  and  having  to  his  ov 
taction  eliminated  i  he  significance  of  the  Person  of  o 
Lord,    of    His   .Messianic   claims,    and    of    His   eschato 
gical    anticipations,   ho   pronounces  the  ethical   doctri 
incomplete,    though    he  does   find    an    "unrivalled   clef 

nesa  of  moral   perception."     F.  Melian   Btawell   insii 

that,  women  should  realise  that  in  tho  modern  wot 
they  must  either  be  citizens  or  cyphers.  Some  i 
teresting  accounts  are  given  of  raising  the  standard 
conduct  among  American  students  by  self-governmer 
the  honour  system,  and  social  clubs. 
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THE    NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

The  National  Bevino  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  aver- 
age number  this  month,  but  the  "Episodes  of  the 
Month  "  are  certainly  rather  less  pessimistic  in  tone 
than  usual.  The  clever  paper  on  the  "  Real  Enemies 
•of  the  Tsardom"  claims  separate  notice. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  UNIONIST  POLICY. 
Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold  Forster's  article  can  only  bo  very 
briefly  summarised.  Starting  from  the.  statement 
that  the  policy  oi  the  present  Government  is  anti- 
national  and  vindictive,  he  makes  various  suggestions 
as  to  a  Unionist  policy.  Social  reform  must  Ivo  promi- 
nent in  their  programme,  but  they  must  not  begin 
where  tl»ey  left  off,  but  at  the.  point  to  which  public 
Sentiment  and  public  needs  have  brought  the  coun- 
try. The  maintenance  of  the  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  must  be  defended.  Tariff  Re- 
form, if  the  Unionist  Party  is  to  live,  must  stand 
first  in  its  programme;  and  the  "Colonial  Prefer- 
ence "  offer  is  still  open.  The  land  question,  conges- 
tion in  the  towns,  housing,  old-age  pensions,  electoral 
reform,  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  temperance,  immigration  and  emigration,  and 
army  and  navy  reform,  are  the  chief  measures  which 
will*  certainly  keep  the  Unionist  Party  busy  when 
their   turn   again   comes. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Ix>rd  Cranworth  writes  an  interesting  article  on 
the  importance  of  game  preservation  in  East  Africa, 
some  of  the  finest  species  of  animals,  as  is  well  known, 
threatening  to  become  extinct.  Mr.  Morton  Fuller- 
ton,  writing  on  Church  and  State  in  France,  says 
that  Leo  XIII. 's  death  was  a  fatal  loss  to  the  French 
Church.  He  was  far  more  enlightened  than  the  pre- 
sent Pope,  who  lacks  intelligence  and  experience,  and 
as  totally  ignorant  of  French  affairs. 


THE   PALL    MALL  MAGAZINE. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  May  is  a  good  all- 
round  number,  though  it  does  not  contain  quite  so 
many  quotable  articles  as  usual.  Miss  Pankhurst's 
recount  of  her  prison  experience  is  noticed  elsewhere. 
Miss  E.  A.  Keddell  opens  the  magazine  with  a  short 
but  interesting  sketch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  at  Home. 

MR,  HALDANE'S  OPINIONS. 

"Whilst  Mr.  Haldane  will  not  yield  to  anyone  in  hi9 
admiration  for  the  British,  and  especially  our  indi- 
viduality and  initiative,  he  admits,  says  the  writer, 
that  as  a  nation  Germany  excels  us  in  the  gift  of 
organisation.  The  average  Briton,  he  maintains,  has 
any  amount  of  capacity  for  adapting  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  ho  would  like  to  see  his  countrymen 
add  something  of  the  Teuton's  excellence  in  method 
to  their  splendid  gift  of  initiative.  He  admires  the 
German  army,  and  speaks  of  the  Kaiser's  movements 
as  being  quack  as  lightning  and  full  of  forceful  in- 
itiative. In  fact  the  Kaiser  is  in  these  respects  more 
like  a  keen-witted  Englishman,  says  Mr.  Haldane. 
Tho  War  Minister  has  tried  hard  to  check  his  natural 
impetuosity  of  speech  which  is  so  trying  to  the  re- 
porters. On  one  occasion  the  only  note  for  his  speech 
which  he  had  in  front  of  him  was  the  word  ".Slow  " 
in  big  letters  on  a  piece  of  cardboard. 

In  another  article  Mr.  Olston  Black  gives  particu- 
lars of  the  New  Exodus,  emigration  as  personally  con- 
ducted by  the  Salvation  Army  to  the  Tisdale  Colony 
in  Saskatchewan. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 
The  May  Dumber  opens  with  an  epilogue  from  Sir 

Thomas  Barclay  on  the  Channel  Tunnel.  Ho  notes 
that  tho  Bill  has  been  withdrawn  owing  to  the  appre- 
hension   that    panic   might    re-ult.      "The   fear    of    i 

siou  hi  itself  seems  to  have  been  dispelled."     But  be 
observes   that    public    opinion    takes    v.iy    i. 
nowadays  to  turn   round   completely,    and   th< 
of  the  Tunnel    need    not   de-pair. 

The   tendency    to   remake   the   world   without    further 
delay,    which   is   characteristic   ol     the     Westmin 

appears  in  several  articles.  Aidan  de  Cernon  sug- 
gests   ;i    constitution    in    which    the    elector    gains    hi- 

vote  by  passing  an  examination;  the  Senate  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  principal  interest.-,; 
the  King  is  elective,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Walter  Hogg 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  Socialism  shall  have 
been  established  as  a  time  in  which  the  law  will   be 

magnified;  litigation  will  take  the  place  of  war  and 
competition.  Mr.  Harry  Hodgson  tak<  s  occasion  from 
Mr.  Carnegie's  gospel  of  wealth  to  urge  taat  ethics 
should  prevail  in  the  acquisition  not  less  than  in  the 
distribution  of  fortune,  and  prays  for  a  new  religion 
which  will  sweep  away  the  hideous  fallacy  that  a  man 
may  promote  a  real  interest  by  making  a  profit  out 
of  "his  fellows.  Mr.  F.  J.  Adkins  pleads  for  economy 
in  education  by  nationalising  the  education  char 
notably  in  the  training  of  teachers.  He  objects  to 
transforming  the  head  teacher  of  a  school  into  a  mere 
clerk  for  correspondence  and  statistics,  and  sngg 
that  a  junior  clerk  might  be  employed  to  undertake 
these  duties.  Mr.  Edward  McHugh  finds  the  cure  ot 
the  poverty  problem  in  the  taxation  of  land  y»h\<  >. 
•  X.B."  urges  that  a  fair  day's  pay  Suou'ia  be  eqtuu 
payment  for  all,  with.  d'-"e  allowance  for  special  ad- 
vantages and  SJe»Trantages. 


THE     ECONOMIC    REVIEW. 

First  and  most  notable _of  the  April  contents  is  the 
Rev.  J-  Carter's  vivid  **irw  L7.;™*?ion9  of  lwh'u 
He  find's,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  Sad  tfoii  eliange, 
and  that  the  Eastern  problems  are  \ery  much  llkU 
Western  problems.  He  reports  oi  a  Passes  manager 
of  one  of  the  Delhi  cotton-mills  that  he  was  introduc- 
ing up-to-da.te  machinery  and  methods,  including 
shorter  hours.  He  finds  competitive  bribery  amongst 
Christian  churches.  He  sees  the  most  hopefnl  work  in 
the  Christian  schools.  He  reports  that  the  Welsh  re- 
vival of  two  years  ago  has  had  its  parallel  in  India, 
mainly  among  the  Nonconformist  missions.  There  has 
been  a  distinct  quickening  and  deepening  of  spiritual 
life  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  organisation 
throughout  India. 

N.  B.  Dearie  defends  the  Alien  Act  as  an  honest 
attempt  to  grapple  with  a  difficult  question,  which  has 
yearly  excluded  some  hundreds  of  the  least  desirable 
igers. 

Mrs.  McCracken  writes  on  infant  mortality,  and 
pleads  for  the  raising  of  the  status  and  value  of 
motherhood  in  the  public  mind.  She  quotes  with  ap- 
proval Napoleon's  dictum  that  the  greatest  woman  in 
the  world  is  she  who  hears  most  children.  She  wonders 
when  our  girl  students  will  be  proud  of  taking  a 
scholarship  in  Infantology  or  the  science  of  baby- 
rearing. 

A.  Mercer  forms  from  his  daily  experience  a.nd  the 
census  returns  for  1901  an  estimate  that  out  of 
11.000.000  workmen  there*  are  225,000  temporarily  un- 
employed. The  remedies  he  Bttggests  are  federation  of 
bureaux  and  afforestation. 
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THE    CHURCH    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

The  April  number  appears  at  the  reduced  price  of 
3b.  a  copy.  An  editorial  preface  declares  that  to  be 
successful  it  most  have  at  least  3000  subscribers.  If 
unsuccessful   it   will   cease  to    exist.      There     will     be 

signed  articles  in  future.  Among  the  contributor-  to 
the  magazine  have  been  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  Dr. 
Norman  MacLeod,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore,  Dean  Church,  and  Dr.  Bright.  In  this 
Dumber  the  Comtesse  de  Franquevijle,  //<<■  Lady  Sophia 
Palmer,  give-  ber  personal  impressions  of  the  religious 
crisis  in  France.  She  says  it  is  a  gnat  mistake  to 
suppos  ■  that  tin*  people  of  Franco  as  ;i  whole  share  the 
anti-religious  spirit  of  the  French  Government.  As 
long  a-  the  unity  of  the  Church  remains  intact,  as  it 
does,  and  public  worship  continues,  as  it  does,  the  mass 
of  the  people  hardly  realise  any  serious  danger  to  re- 
ligion in  essentials.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  is 
bent  on  supporting  the  Republic.  For  them  the  Go- 
vernment is  the  Republic,  the  Republic  is  the  Govern- 
ment. She  has  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  in 
those  who  believe  and  make  efforts  and  sacrifices  there 
IS  no  superstition  whatever;  it  is  the  living  Christ 
whom  they  see  assailed,  and  the  living  Christ  whom 
they  serve  and  defend.  The  Catholic  Church  in  France 
is.  she  maintains,  able  now  in  the  hour  of  material 
ruin  to  step  out  in  increased  and  increasing  spiritual 
ngth.  A  paper  on  the  Gospel  h' story  and  its  trans- 
mission -hows  that  Harnack  and  Rurkitt  agree  in  at- 
tributing tho  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tle-, which  Harnack  refers  to  date  78-93,  to  Luke  the 
Physician,  the  companion  of  Paul.  Harnack  dates  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  probably  67  to  70;  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew.  70  to  7o ;  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, not.  boforo  80  and  not  after  110.  Another  article 
insists  that  were  a  genuine  system  of  ecclesiastical 
courts  established,  resting  throughout  on  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Bishops,  disobedience  on  the  High 
Church  side  would  cease.  In  another  paper  we  read 
that  the  most  signal  feature  in  the  study  of  Greek 
literature  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  tin*  rehabilitation  of  Euripides,  largely  due  to 
Browning's  "  Balaustion's  Adventure." 


SYSTEM. 


The  April  Dumber  is  full  of  useful  and  instructive 
articles,  that  by  Bene  Bache,  describing  what  the 
Unite.:  Government   does  for  the  business  man 

of  the  States,  being  of  special  value.  The  editor  has 
collected  expert  opinions  upon  the  failure  ot  tie 
■  Is  of  traffic,  and  pre-.. 
formidable  case  against  the  railroad-.  The  Ameri- 
can public's  indictment,  be  says,  is  that  in  this  case. 
at  any  rate,  business  system  has  failed.  Hut  he  con- 
sider- that  the  publics  verdict  is  not  a  just  one. 
Business  system  has  not  failed:  it  is  the  men  behind 
it  who  have  been  convicted  of  lack  of  foresight  and 
initiative.  Mr.  .Montgomery  Wa  i  d  writes  upon  '<  Per- 
sonal Power  in  Business."  Be  urges  that  a  sn 
ful  buyer  must  be  a  strong  man  physcally.  A  man 
physically  weak  is  at  s  disadvantage  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  robust  personalities.  In  order  to  en- 
e  the  personality  of  the  employees  in  his  huge 
business,  Mr.  Ward  has  the  clerks'  names  written  on 
their  desks.  ''Why  not?"  he  Bays.  "We  want  them 
to  feel  they  do  not  risk  their  personalities  when  they 
come  with  us."  The  article  altogether  is  a  most  use- 
ful one.  and  d<  low  to  induce  employ. 
take  a  personal  interest  in  business.  He  cites  Car- 
negie as  a  typical  illustration  of  the  value  of  per- 
sonality in  business,  and  Bays,  "  We  find  the  steel 
trust's  girders  and  beams  labelled  not  'United  States 
Steel   Corporation,'  but    'Carnegie!'"     All   the   other 


articles    have   practical    bearing    upon    everyday    busi- 
ness,  and   cannot   fail   to   be   of   value   to  the  business 


THE  REVIEW  OF  INTERNATIONALISM. 

The  first  number  of  this  magazine  well  desen 
title.  It  is  "internationalism"  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last — "The  Century  of  Internationalism,"  by  W. 
T.  Stead:  "The  Federation  of  European  Stat. 
a  Permanent.  International  Federal  Tribunal."  by 
Francis  W.  Fox;  "Internationalism  and  Patriotism," 
"  Co-opera  t  :oi  i  an  International  Peacemaker."  "Inter- 
national Bibliography."  "International  Life-insur- 
ance." and  "  Internationalia  "  in  general  in  the  form 
of  notes  of  the  day.  It  is  a  "  sexterly,"  to  coin  a 
word,  for  it  appears  every  two  months,  in  English, 
Fiench,  German,  and  Dutch,  from  the  office  Of  the 
"  Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  Internationalism," 
the  Hague.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be,  as  a  rule,  writ- 
ten in  very  good  English,  for,  except  in  the  r 
the  articles  by  English  contributors,  the  style  is 
distinctly  foreign  and  clumsy.  "Court  of  Arbitrage," 
for  instance,  is  constantly  said,  whereas  of  course 
"arbitrage"  is  not  an  English  word  at  all.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  interesting  than  the  ordinary 
"peace  .journal."  of  which  it  is  in  a  way  the  succes- 
sor, and  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  take  its  place. 


THE   DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

The  taxation  of  the  unearned  increment  forms  tilt 
subject,  of  a  long  contribution  t  >  Vragen  des  Tijds, 
The  writer  deals  mainly  with  the  views  held  in 
Germany,  where  a  commencement  has  already  bees 
made  in  the  direction  of  State  participation  in  the 
automatically  enhanced  values  of  land  and  buildings, 
In  one  district  of  Berlin  a  piece  of  land  lias  doubled 
it-  value  in  three  years,  and  the  owner  is  richer  by 
£10,000,  yet  he  ha--  done  nothing.  In  some  case' 
the  State  claims  one-third  of  this  increase,  and  some 
advocates  of  a  heavy  tax  on  property  declare  that  th« 
country  should  benefit  by  at  least  one-half.  Where  it 
can  be  shown  that  an  owner  has  helped  to  increase 
the  value,   he  should,   it    is  argued,   receive  due  reward, 

{><•     (liil.<    reviews     two     English     books — Duncan's 
"New  Knowledge"   and   Mr.   Ellis  Barker's  »'BJ 
Decline   of    the  ids,"    in    reviewing   which   Dr. 

Colenbrander  Bays  that  the  Netherlands  have  fallen 
from  their  high  estate  through  mistakes  which  the 
British  of  to-day  appear  likely  to  imitate.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  well  tor  the  people  of  Britain  to 
lesson  from  Holland,  and  to  profit  by  the  exp 
of  others.  Those  who  are  stigmatised  as  Little 
Englanders  may  he  doing  their  country  go 

In  an  article  on   the  separation  of  Church  ate! 
in  France,  Prcfessoi   I-  ins  Havel  examines  the  I 

of  the  question,   and   arrive-  at    the  conclusion   1' 
recent  trouble  was  due  to  the  Pope  rather  than 
action  of  any  French   statesman.      In   another  article. 
.1.    P.    van    Possum    explains    how    the    naval    power    of 
Holland   may  he   made   more  effective   at    le>s  ex] 

Onze  Kiuu-  contains  a  contribution  on  Irrigation 
and  Agriculture  in  Java.  The  welfare  of  the  colony 
must  he  greatly  enhanced  by  the  completion  and 
extension  of  the  irrigation  works  now  in  pr< 
These  have  been  in  hand  for  about  half  a  century;  at 
first  they  WeTe  prosecuted  without  method,  but  during 
the  past,  twenty  years  they  have  been  carried  on  more 
systematically.  The  Dutch  Government  is  urged  to 
do  all  it  can  in  this  direction  to  assist  the  natives,  who 
are  unable  to  help  themselves  ;  for  unless  this  is  done 
there  will  be  trouble  on  the  sunny  island. 
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THE    ITALIAN    REVIEWS. 

Two  notable  articles  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (April 
1st)  ileal  with  two  great  contemporary  poets— G. 
lucoi.  who  died  last  February,  andCharles  Algernon 
Swinburne,  who  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday  on 
April  5th.  Concerning  the  last  years  of  the  Italian 
poet.  G.  Chiarini  gives  some  pathetic  derails.  For 
seven  years  be  suffered  from  creeping  paralysis,  which 
destroyed  his  body  while  leaving  his  keen  mind  unim- 
paired. Writing,  teaching,  composing,  all  had  to  be 
relinquished  in  turn,  till  death  came  at  length  to 
relieve  him  from  further  suffering.  A.  Galletti's 
study  of  Mr.  Swinburne  is  able  and  sympathetic. 
He  describes  him  bodily  as  "  a  profoundly  religious 
poet,"  filled  with  the  religion  of  humanity,  ajid  quotes 
with  approval  a  German  critic  who  bracketed  Mr. 
Swinburne  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton  as  the 
third  great  poet  of  the  Anglo-Sa\on  race.  The 
editor  .\1 .  Ferraris,  embarks  on  what  appears  to  lie 
a  very  necessary  campaign  in  favour  of  a  reformed 
educational  system  for  Italy.  The  figures  he  quotes 
of  illiteracy  in  the  peninsula  are  truly  deplorable. 
Roughly,  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  population  can 
read  and  write,  while  the  proportion  of  those  who  can 
do  neither  rises  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  to  seventy-two 
per  cent.  In  all  M.  Ferraris  estimates  that  only  four 
millions  of  the  population  are  adequately  educated, 
while  the  remaining  twenty-eight  millions  are  illiterate 
in   varying   degrees. 

The  Civilta  Cattolica  seems  to  be  the  only  impor- 
tant magazine  in  Italy  which  still  clings  to  the  most 
reactionary  views  concerning  women.  After  issuing 
a  prolonged  serial,  in  which  the  mast  grotesque  carica- 
ture was  presented  of  a  so-called  "  new "  woman,  it 
publishes  (April  20th)  a  solemn  article  on  "Culture  in 
Women."  in  which  the  limits  within  which  culture  is 
admissible  are  drawn-  with  extreme  rigidity.  It  is  at 
least  a.  hopeful  sign  that  the  author  admits  that  the 
education  of  Italian  women  leaves  something  to  be 
desired. 

Professor  A.  Faggi,  of  Padua,  contributes  an 
extremely  interesting  historical  sketch  of  Hypatia  of 
Alexandria  to  the  Rivista  d'  Italia,  in  which  he 
makes  laudatory  references  to  Kingsley's  novel, 
though  maintaining  that  the  author  has  sacrificed 
something  of  her  true  greatness  to  the  romantic 
requirements  of  his  plot. 

The  Rassegna  Nazionale  continues  to  be  a  mouth- 
piece of  the  intellectual  unrest  within  the  Catholic 
Church  that  is  somewhat  widely  spread  throughout 
Italy  and  France,  and  that  fills  the  old-fashioned 
orthodox  school  with  dismay.  "  Irenicus,"  under 
the  title  "Criticism  and  Authority,"  summarises  some 
recent  notable  utterances,  while  "  Syr "  discusses 
various  French  theological  publications,  all  showing 
the  influence  of  the  modern  spirit  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  "  Syr,"  can  only  be  beneficial  to  true 
Christianity.  A  charming  article  on  "Perugia  and 
the  Spirit  of  Umbria "  will  give  pleasure  to  all  - 
travellers  in  that  enchanting  region. 

A  new  illustrated  popular  monthly,  of  the  type  of 
the  Strand  Magazine,  is  now  issued  at  Milan  under 
the  title  La  Lettura,  at  the  very  cheap  rate  of  5d.  a 


copy.     It  Lb  full  of  varied  and  livelv  contents,  lavishly 
illustrated  with  excellent  photographs,  is  entirely 
from   any   objectionable   features,   and    will   no   doubl 
enjoy  a  deserved  success. 

The    new     Vita     Femmin&U     Italiana    continu 
maintain    a    high    Jev.d    of    excellence.      Hie    .M 
number   contain-   a   very   appreciative   sketch   of    .M 
Josephine    Butler,     and     a     BUggeetive    article     bv     the 
editress,  Sofia   I}.   Albini,  on   the,  pa  n   women 

might  play  in  the  religious  awakening  throughout 
Italy.  The  magazine,  it  may  be  added,  persistently 
advocates  Woman's  Suffrage. 


THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

In  the  first  April  number  of  the  R  vue  dex  J' 
M»ndes  Paul  Imbert  has  an  article  on  the  Bagdad 
Railway.  The  friend  of  England  and  the  all 
Russia,  France,  he  says,  has  no  vital  interests  to  safe- 
guard in  Asia  Minor  or  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  she 
must  not  forget  her  privileges  in  the  Levant  or 
rights  which  remain  of  her  glorious  past.  It  is  France, 
in  fact,  who  has  from  time  immemorial  represented 
Western  civilisation  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  it  is  France 
who  has  had  the  monopoly  of  commerce  in  those  re- 
gions and  who  will  still  retain  a  good  part  of  it.  What 
will  become  of  French  prestige  if  France  ceases  to  be 
interested  in  the  Bagdad  question?  Why  does  not 
France  endeavour  to  play  the  part  of  reconciler  be- 
tween the  ambitions  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  England 
by  concluding  a  series  of  ententes?  The  idea  of  making 
the  railway  an  international  one  has  already  been  pro- 
posed in  London  and  in  St.  Petersburg.  As  an  inter- 
national railway  it  may  count  on  the  collective  pro- 
tection of  the  Powers,  and  as  to  the  Turk,  instead  of 
owing  everything  to  his  one  friend,  he  will  have  the 
collaboration  of  four  or  five  European  States. 

Jean   Dornis,   writing  in  the  second  April  number, 

fives  us  a  paper  on  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  from  the  auto- 
iographical  point  of  view.  In  1906  d'Annunzio  wrote 
that  his  novels  were  the  representation  of  himself, 
almost  autobiographies  in  which  he  had  infused  his 
own  mental  torture,  the  terrible  torture  of  his  intel- 
ligence and  of  his  heart  regarding  pleasure,  love  and 
death.  The  writer  lifts  the  mask  from  Tullio  Hermil, 
George  Aurispa,  Cantelma,  and  other  heroes  to  study 
the  portrait  of  d'Annunzio. 


The  Homiietic  Review  for  April  is  an  excellent 
number  largely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  the 
Hague  Conference.  It  is  good  to  find  a  preacl 
and  teachers'  monthly  ready  to  take  a  lead  in  a  mat- 
ter that  vitally  concerns  all  who  believe  that  Chris- 
tianity has  a  mission  to  fulfil  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 
Dr.  Trueblood,  writing  on  the  Peace  Movement,  urges 
ministers  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  promotion 
of  peace  by  preaching,  holding  of  meetings,  and  taking 
trouble  to  make  their  influence  felt  by  those  in  au- 
thority. A  collection  of  excellent  photographs  of  the 
Worlds  Peace  Makers  forms  an  attractive  double 
frontispiece  to  the  magazine. 
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TWO  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


I— PROSPERITY    UNDER    THE    MICROSCOPE. 


"I  have  tried  in  this  book,"  Lady  Bell  writes  in 
her  introduction  to  her  study  of  life  in  a.  manufac- 
turing town,  "to  put  a  piece  of  prosperity  under  the 
miscroscope."  "What  in  reality  is  the  trade  of  a 
nation?-'  she  asks;  and  she  answers  that  to  the 
great  majority  of  people  it  is  only  a  word,  a  nam.-. 
But  behind  the  name  stands  the  human  being.  The 
real  trade  is.  and  must  be,  the  trade  of  individuals. 
The  prosperity  or  depression  of  a  trade  has  an  Im- 
mediate effect  upon  the  lives  and  the  prospects  of 
thousands  of  workers.  The  iron  trade-,  tor  example, 
is  the  huge  measuring-gauge  of  national  prosperity. 
By  its  rise  or  fall  we  judge  of  the  commercial  well- 
being  of  our  people.  For  iron  has  become  the  raw 
material  of  nearh  ever)  trade,  and  the  present  cen- 
tury ma)    well   he  Called  the  age  of  Steel. 

Lady  Bell  has  attempted  to  translate  this  great 
industrv  into  terms  of  human  beings,  and  to  de- 
scribe what  the  prosperity  of  the  iron  trade  means 
to  the  thousands  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  it.  and 
to  the  women  and  children  who  are  dependent  upon 
them  for  their  daily  bread.  It  is  not  a  study  of  the 
lives  of  the  unemployed,  but  of  working  men  in  re- 
ceipt of  good  and  regular  wages  during  a  period  of 
prosperitv.  For  thirty  years  she  has  known  the 
ironworkers  in  their  homes  and  at  their  work.  She 
describes  in  a  remarkably  graphic  manner  their 
daily  lives  and  actions,  their  temptations  and  diffi- 
culties, and  the  surroundings  in  which  their  lives 
are  passed.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  Mr.  Rowntree 
h.oe  before  now  collected  multitudinous  statistics 
about  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  These 
are  invaluable  to  the  student  of  social  conditions. 
But  Lady  Bell  has  gone  one  step  farther.  She  has 
not  only  collected  accurate  information  about  the 
Uvea  of  the  ironworkers,  she  has  presented  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  whole  industry  and  the  workers 
in  it  .ire  brought  into  close  human  contact  with  her 
readers. 

THE   IRON   CITY   ON  THE  TEES. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  her  book  are  devoted  to 
a  wonderfully  vivid  sketch  of  Middlesbrough,  the 
great  Iron  Cit)  on  the  Tees.  It  lies  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  iron  country.  Its  growth  and  present 
prosperity  are  entire!)  due  to  the  rise  of  the  iron 
trade.  Over  it  there  hangs  perpetually,  she  s.us. 
by  dav  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  by  night  the  pillar  of 
fire.  It  is  a  city  of  swift  gigantic  growth,  yesterday 
numbering  its  people  b)   th<  and  to  day  1>\ 

the  hundred  thousand,  It  has  no  past  historv,  no 
statel)  traditions.  It  is  aggressively,  flagranti) 
modern.      It  stands  erect   by  its  sheer  strength,   un- 

*'*  At  the  Works:  A  Study  of  a  Manufacturing  Town." 
By    Lady    Hell.      (272    pp.      f,s.    net.      Arnold. i 


supported  b)  the  pedestals  of  time.  It  has  a  grim 
picturesqueness  all  its  own     the  picturesqueness  of 

desolation  and  of  a  land  swept  b)  lire.  The  great 
river  00  which  it  stands  has  b\  the  time  it  reaches 
the  Iron  City  at  its  mouth  put  on  its  grim)  working 
clothes  and  the  banks  on  either  hand  are  clad  in 
black  and  gre\  : 

Their  aspect  from  the  deck  of  the  ferry-boat  is  stern, 
mysterious,  forbidding;  hoardings,  poles,  chimneys,  scaffold- 
ings, cranes,  dredging  machines,  sheds.  The  nortli  shore. 
the  Durham  side,  is  even  more  desolate  than  the  other, 
since  it  has  left  the  town  behind,  and  the  furnaces  and 
chimneys  of  the  works  are  interspersed  with  ereat  black 
wastes,  black  roads,  gaunt  wooden  palings,  blocks  of 
cottages,  railway  lines  crossing  the  roads  and  suggesting 
the  ever  present  danger,  and  the  ever  necessary  vigilance 
required. 

A    I  AND   OP    FIRE. 

It  is  a  strange,  fantastic  region,  in  which  every 
sense  is  violenth  assailed  all  da)  long  b)  some  mani- 
festation of  the  making  of  iron: — 

The  world  of  the  ii  on  works  is  one  in  which  there  are 
constant  suggestions  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  life 
raised  to  some  strange,  monstrous  power,  in  which  the 
land  runs,  not  with  water,  but  witli  tire,  where  the  labourer 
leaning  on  his  spade  is  going  to  dig,  not  in  fresh,  moist 
earth,  but  in  a  channel  of  molten  flame;  where,  instead  of 
stacking  the  crops,  he  stacks  iron  too  hot  for  him  to 
handle;  where  the  tools  laid  out  ready  for  his  use  are 
huge  iron  bars  ten  feet  long  or  more,  taking  several  men 
to  wield  them.  The  onlooker,  whose  centre  of  activity 
lies  among  surroundings  different  from  these,  walks  with 
wonder  and  misgiving  through  the  lurid,  reverberating 
works,  seeintr  danger  at  every  turn,  and  shudders  at  what 
seems  to  him  the  lot  of  the  worker  among  such  grim  sur- 
roundings as  these. 

THE    ROMANCE    OF    rHON.NfAKING. 

Lad)  Hell  succeeds  aduhrablv  in  making  the 
storv  of  the   process   of   ironmaking  of   absorbingly 

human     interest.       She    never    for    a    moment     li 
sight    of    the    human    factor:    and    as    she    takes   the 
reader  through   the  works,   pointing  out  Step  b)    step 
how    the    ironstone    from    the    Cleveland    Hills 
handled,  until  it  final  I  s   flows  from  the  blast   furna 
as  molten  metal,  she  describes  each  man's  place  in 
the  great   machine  that  controls  the  manufacture   of 
iron  : — 

To  the  outsider  part  of  the  absorbing  interest  of  watch- 
ing the  manufacture  of  iron  is  that,  in  this  country  at 
any  rate,  it  is  all  done  by  human  hands,  and  not  by 
machinery.  From  the  moment  when  the  ironstone  is  lifted 
oil  the  trucks,  then  dropped  into  the  kilns,  afterwards 
taken  to  the  furnace,  and  then  drawn  out  of  it.  it  has 
not  been  handled  by  any  other  means  than  the  arms  of 
powerful  men.  whose  Strength  and  \ii;ilance  are  constantly 
strained  almost  to  breaking-point.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  what  the  risk  is  of  dealing  with  a  thing  which 
Von  encounter  only  in  terms  of  liquid  fire.  The  path  of 
the  ironworker  i*  literally  strewn  with  dancer,  for  as  he- 
walks  along,  the  Innocent-looking  fragment,  no  lontrer 
glowing,    may    h"    a    piece     >f    hot    iron   of   which    the  touch. 
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if  he  stepped  upon  it,  is  enongh  to  cripple  him;  one  splash 
il  the  molten  stream  may  blind  him;  if  he  were  to  stumble 
be  walks  along  the  edge  of  that  Handy  platform  where 
the  iron  is  bubbling  and  rushing  into  the  moulds  he  Would 
never  get  up  again.  The  men  move  about  among  these 
surroundings  with  the  reckless — often  too  reckless — uncon- 
cern  <>f  long  habit.  You  may  see  as  you  pass  a  man 
standing  engaged  in  thickening  the  end  of  a  bar  of  iron 
by  leisurely  twirling  it  round  and  round  in  a  vessel  full  of 
red-hot  slag,  <>f  which  he  will  then  allow  a  portion  to  cool 
on  it,  and  doing  it  as  calmly  as  though  be  were  stirring 
round  a  pan  of  water. 

I'hc  ironworks  are  the  scent'  of  incessant  toil, 
for  tin-  fires  in  the  great  furnaces  are  never  allowed 
to  die  down.  The  very  central  stronghold  of  the 
works  is  the  strange,  grim  street  formed  by  the 
kilns,  the  furnaces  and  the  bunkers,  darkened  by 
iron  platforms  overhead — a  street  in  which  every- 
thing is  a  dull  red,  a  place  unceasingly  filled  by 
glare  and  clanging  and  vapours  from  morning  till 
night  and  from  night  till  morning. 

AN   ALL-PERVADING    DUST. 

Equally  graphic  is  her  description  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  work  is  carried  on.  Only 
men  of  strong  constitution  can  stand  the  ceaseless 
strain,  the  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  and  the 
arduous  physical  labour.  The  work  is  done  in  an 
atmosphere  laden  with  an  all-pervading  dust: — 

Besides  the  fumes  and  the  gases,  every  breath  of  wind 
at  the  ironworks  carries  dust  with  it,  whirling  through  the 
air  in  a  wind,  dropping  through  it  in  a  calm,  covering  the 
ground,  filling  the  cabins,  settling  on  the  clothes  of  those 
who  are  within  reach,  filling  their  eyes  and  their  mouths, 
covering  their  hands  and  their  faces.  The  calcined  iron- 
stone sends  forth  red  dust,  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys 
and  furnaces  is  deposited  in  white  dust,  the  smoke  from 
Uie  steel  rolling  mills  falls  in  black  dnst;  and,  most  con- 
stant difliculty  of  all,  the  gases  escaping  from  the  fur- 
naces are  charged  with  a  fine,  impalpable,  brownish  dust, 
which  is  shed  everywhere,  on  everything,  which  clogs  the 
interior  of  the  stoves  and  of  the  flues,  and  whose  encroach- 
ments have  to  be  constantly  fought  against.  On©  of  the 
most  repellent  phenomena  of  the  ironworks  to  the  on- 
looker is  the  process  of  expelling  the  dust  from  the  stoves, 
for  which  purpose  the  valves  of  the  stove  are  closed,  the 
stove  is  filled  with  air  at  high  pressure,  and  then  one  of 
the  valves  is  opened  and  the  air  is  forcibly  expelled. 
A  L-reat  cloud  of  red  dust  rushes  out  with  a  roar,  covering 
everything  and  everybody  who  stands  within  reach,  with 
so  intolerable  a  noise  and  effluvium  that  it  makes  itself 
felt  even  amidst  the  incessant  reverberation,  the  constant 
smells  and  dust  deposits  that  surround  the  stoves  and  the 
furnaces. 

INCESSANT   WATCHFULNESS. 

Danger  lurks  on  every  hand,  and  incessant  vigil- 
e  is  the  price  of  safety.  An  ironworker  requires 
to  be  as  alert  and  watchful  as  a  sailor.  The  least 
relaxation  of  attention  may  bring  disaster.  Each 
man  lives  perpetually  face  to  face  with  the  possi- 
bility of  sudden  death  or  serious  accident.  In  every 
part  of  the  ironworks  there  are  always  a  number  of 
men  standing  round  in  a  state  of  watchful  concen- 
tration, ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  lend  a  hand 
in  the  case  of  a  sudden  emergency.  Even  then 
accidents    cannot    be    avoided,    and    the    industrial 


battlefield      claims      its     quota      of      killed      and 
wounded  : — 

All  experience  mows  that  the  watchtuluess,  the  vigil.. 
the  alertness,  is  not — as  a  matter  of  fact,  cannot  be— in- 
cessantly kept  up.  The  possibility  of  accident,  the  incet- 
sant  confronting  of  danger,  is  a  thing  which  becomes  too 
familiar  to  the  ironworker;  and  there  comes  a  moment 
vUen,  from  fatigue,  perhaps  from  strain,  from  the  im- 
munity which  may  have  attended  the  perilous  job  for  a 
long  space  of  time,  attention  is  relaxed  and  a  disaster 
happen*.  Happily,  serious  accidents  are  comparatively 
rare,  comparatively,  that  is,  when  one  considers  the  in- 
cessant possibility  of  them.  The  mere  weight  of  the  mate- 
rial and  tools  with  which  the  ironworkers  work,  the  coo- 
tin  ua.l  risk  of  injury  from  sparks,  from  explosions,  from 
burnings,  means  that  any  false  step  or  stumbling  may 
here  have  serious  consequences.  I  take  some  instances 
haphazard  over  a  period  of  three  years  to  show  the  sort 
of  thing  that  may  happen.  One  man  had  bad  bis  legs 
scalded  from  hot  steam  escaping  from  a  boiler;  another 
had  his  finger  crushed  by  a  piece  of  iron  falling  upon  it; 
eyes  had  been  injured  by  explosions;  arms  had  been  ampu*- 
tated  in  consequence  of  accidents  to  them;  one  man  had 
bis  foot  crushed  by  a  loaded  barrow  falling  on  it;  one 
twisted  his  thigh  by  slipping  while  he  was  charging  the 
furnace. 

THE    IRONWORKERS'    ROAD    OF    LIFE. 

To  put  oneself  in  another  man's  place  is  a  notori- 
ously difficult  thing  to  do.  Lad)  Bell,  however, 
enables  us  to  a  very  large  extent  to  enter  into  the 
life  of  the  ironworker  when  he  leaves  the  works. 
To  read  her  pages  is  to  obtain  some  comprehension 
of  what  life  means  to  a  man  who  earns  from  }os.  to 
j£$  per  week,  and  has  to  keep  on  that  sum  a  wife 
and  family.  She  describes  with  a  keen  sympathy 
and  with  feminine  insight,  and  with  a  remarkable 
freedom  from  prejudice  and  preconceived  theories, 
the  difficulties  that  surround  lives  lived  under  the 
desperate  tense  strain  of  incessant  economy.  I  well 
remember  Mr.  John  Morley  describing  to  me  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  hearing  John  Burns 
describe  the  feelings  of  a  working  man,  with  a 
family  dependent  on  him  for  their  daily  bread,  com- 
pelled to  face  life  with  the  knowledge  that  at  any 
moment,  without  a  moment's  warning,  he  might  be 
struck  down  in  the  industrial  conflict.  The  terrible 
precariousness  of  the  working  man's  hold  on  the 
means  of  subsistence,  even  when  in  regular  em- 
ployment, is  the  outstanding  fact  that  cannot  fail  to 
impress  itself  upon  the  readers  of  Lady  Bell's  book. 
She  says,  in  a  striking  phrase,  that  the  path  the 
ironworker  daily  treads  at  the  edge  of  the  sandy 
platform,  that  narrow  path  that  runs  between  run- 
ning streams  of  fire  on  the  one  hand  and  a  sheer 
drop  on  the  other,  is  but  an  emblem  of  the  Road  of 
Life  along  which  he  must  walk.  If  he  should 
stumble,  either  actually  or  metaphorically,  a»  he 
goes,  he  has  but  a  small  margin  in  which  to  recover 
himself  : — 

We  forget  how  terribly  near  the  margin  of  disaster  the 
man,  even  the  thrifty  man,  walks  who  has.  in  ordinary 
normal  conditions,  but  just  enough  to  keep  himself  on. 
The  spectre  of  illness  and  disability  is  always  confronting 
the  working  man;  the  possibility  of  being  from  one  day 
to  the  other  plunged  into  actual  want  is  always  confront- 
ing his  family. 
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THE    HAUNTING    SPECTRE    OF    ILLNESS. 

One-third  of  the  ironworkers  have  all  they  ran 
by  a  ceaseless  struggle  carried  on  from  day  to 
day,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  most  ordinary,  the  sim- 
plest, the  essential  needs.  The  majority  have  only 
the  slenderest  resources  on  which  to  tall  hack  in 
ease  of  seme  unforeseen  call.  The  call,  though  un- 
foreseen, is  almost  certain  to  come.  Lady  Bell 
Opens  Pandora's  box  and  releases  the  imprisoned 
spirit  of  foreknowledge  when  she  discusses  the 
almost  inevitable  destiny  that  lies  before  the  work- 
ing man  and  his  family.  The  men  marry  young, 
and  the  income  during  the  first  years  of  married  life 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  health  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  one  breadwinner.  Any 
illness  or  accident  affecting  him  at  once  plunges  the 
family  into  difficulties.  An  indisposition,  which  to 
the  well-to-do  may  be  a  disagreeable  interruption  to 
the  ordinary  current  of  life,  assumes  a  more  sinister 
aspect  when  there  is  not  a  single  penny  to  meet  the 
extra  expense  by  which  alleviation  would  be  brought 
unless  it  is  taken  off  something  else  which  up  to 
that  moment  has  seemed  essential.  Just  at  the  time 
when  a  little  more  is  needed  the  supply  is  cut  off 
altogether : — 

The  men  are  constantly  breaking  down  in  health,  either 
from  conditions  inherent  in  the  work — the  noxious  fumes, 
the  violent  alternations  of  temperature  to  which  they  are 
necessarily  exposed — or  simply  because  they  were  not 
strong  enough  at  the  Beginning  to  follow  an  occupation 
which,  of  all  others,  requires  great  physical  strength.  The 
man  is  thrown  out  of  work,  and  then  come  the  dreaded 
lean  weeks  in  which  the  wages,  which  may  have  just  suf- 
flced  before  when  carefully  administered,  cease  altogether, 
at  a  time  when  he  is  ill  and  probably  requires  some  dif- 
ferent, better  and  therefore  more  expensive  sort  of  food. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  WORKING  WOMAN. 

Lady  Bell  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  it  is 
upon  the  wife  of  the  working  man  that  the  burden 
of  the  family  life  is  thrust.  The  key  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  workman  and  his  family,  the  clue,  the 
reason  for  the  possibilities  and  impossibilities  of  his 
existence,  is  the  capacity,  the  temperament,  and 
above  all  the  health  of  the  woman  who  manages 
his  house.  The  pivot  of  the  whole  situation  is  the 
woman.  Happily  there  are  many  working  women 
who  carry  the  burden  with  a  courage  and  a  compe- 
tence that  is  marvellous.  But  in  almost  every 
family  their  life  is  a  continuous  and  harassing 
struggle  from  the  time  of  their  marriage  until  they 
are  laid  in  their  graves.  In  two  most  interesting 
chapters  Lady  Bell  does  much  to  enable  us  to  gain 
some  realisation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that 
lies  before  the  wife  of  the  workman  : — 

Experience  brings  the  conviction  that  the  majority  of 
women,  handicapped  as  they  are  by  their  physical  condi- 
tion and  drawbacks,  have  but  just  bodily  strength  enough 
to  encounter  the  life  of  the  working  class.  The  married 
woman  has  to  fulfil  single-handed — often  on  less  food,  less 
health,  less  strength  than  her  more  prosperous  sisters — 
the  duties  that  in  the  homes  of  the  latter  are  divided 
among  several  people,  and  even  then  not  always  accom- 
plished  with  success. 


The  women  of  the  lion  City  usually  marry  young 
frequently  when  they  are  in  their  teens.     The 
couple   embark    upon    marriage    without    a    sufficien 
income,  with  no  idea  of  what  responsibilities  it  wil 
entail,   or   how  to   meet   them.      From   her   marriag< 
dav  the  young  wife  is  wedded  to  a  life  • 
toil    and   drudgery    that    is    little    short    of   s 
The  whole  burden  of  the  management   of  th< 
is  placed  on  her  young  shoulders:— 

The  young  wife  does  not  understand  how  to  do  it.  Shi 
does  not  know  much  about  cooking,  she  is  not  skilful  a 
newing,  she  does  not  know  how  to  organise.  At  first,  how 
ever,  she  may  bo  able  to  encounter  life  with  tolerable  sue 
cess.  Then  she  has  a  child,  ami  let  alone  the  fart  <ha 
during  the  time  preceding  the  birth  of  the  child  every 
thing  is  more  difficult  to  her  probably  than  before,  sh 
afterwards,  usually  long  before  she  ought  to  try  to  do  anj 
work,  begins  struggling  with  her  daily  duties  again,  plu 
the  baby  this  time,  whom  she  generally  nurses,  and  whon 
she  has  to  look  after  entirely,  and  then,  possibly  befori 
this  first  baby  is  able  to  walk,  or  when  it  is  just  able  U 
do  so,  while  she  is  still  having  to  carry  it  about  and  lool 
after  it  incessantly,  another  one  is  coming,  or  come,  th( 
mother  herself,  perhaps,  being  still  in  her  teens.  As  th( 
time  goes  on  her  energy  slowly  ebbs,  and  with  it  he: 
courage  and  her  hope.  The  average  woman  under  these 
conditions  becomes  more  and  more  unable  to  overtake  th< 
claims  of  her  existence,  to  make  the  physical  effort  de 
niaiided  by  having  to  clean  her  rooms,  to  mend  her  chil 
dren's  clothes,  to  cook  their  meals;  and  it  is  not  so  verj 
surprising  that  she  should  send  for  something,  howevei 
indigestible,  from  outside  to  eat,  that  she  should  leave  thi 
clothes  unmended,  that  she  should  leave  the  floor  un- 
swept. 

It    is  an    impossible   task   in    many   cases,    and  th< 
voting  wife  of  twenty-four  or  five,  after  a  few  yeai 
of   constant    struggle,    sinks    down    into    a    de] 
and   hop'  f   the   conditions   arounc 

her.  She  appears  dulled,  discouraged,  her  form  i! 
almost  shapeless,  her  good  looks  have  gone,  anc 
almost  inevitably  she  becomes  more  of  a  slatterr 
dav  by  dav  from  sheer  incapacity  to  keep  up  with 
her  work. 

HER   LIFE    OF   CEASELESS    DAILY    DRUDGERY. 

Those  who  talk  so  glibly  about  the  duty  of  main 
taining  the  birth-rate  of  the  nation  would  do  wel 
to  ponder  over  the  facts  which  Lady  Bell  haJ 
gathered  together  showing  the  terrible  tribute  ol 
pain  and  misery  that  motherhood  demands  of  th( 
working-man's  wife.  We  are  gloomily  told,  she 
says,  that  the  birth  rale  is  declining.  But  in  man) 
se  unless  the  birth  rate  declines  in  his  particu- 
lar home  the  workman  has  not  enough  I 
upon : — 

In  homes  where  there  are  no  children  life  is  in  some  re 
spects  easier;  the  woman  has  not  such  a  hard  time — as  U 
work,  at  any  rate.  It  makes  all  the  difference  as  t< 
poverty  and  comfort,  not  only  from  having  fewer  peopl* 
to  feed  and  clothe,  the  slender  funds  therefore  going  fur 
ther.  but  from  not  having  so  terrible  a  handicap  to  th< 
health  and  strength  of  the  mother.  But  in  most  cases  th< 
result  of  having  no  children  is  that  the  home  is  not  Be 
happy. 

It   is   an   entire   delusion  to   believe   that   working 
women  are  stronger,    hardier  or  healthier  than  the 
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well-to-do.  A  woman  of  the  prosperous  classes  can 
look  after  her  health,  she  can  rest  when  she  requires 
to,  she  can  enjoy  the  comfort  of  clean  clothing  and 
frequent  change.  But  the  working  woman  has  no 
time  to  look  alter  her  health,  she  is  compelled  to 
attend  to  the  ceaseless  daily  drudger.y  of  existence, 
she  cannot  afford  a  change  of  clothing,  she  has  no 
privacy,  she  works  up  to  the  last  moment  hefore 
the  birth  of  her  child,  and  three  or  four  days  later 
is  once  more  at  her  daily  task.  As  to  the'  every- 
day elementary  facts  concerning  health,  the  majority 
of  the  women  are  absolutely  ignorant.  Nor  would 
knowledge  in  many  cases  improve  matters  greatly. 
In  regard  to  food,  for  instance,  most  of  the  women 
are  unhappily  in  the  position  of  having  to  eat  what 
they  are  able  to  get,  and  not  that  of  being  able  to 
get  what  they  can  eat : — 

Everyone  knows  how,  after  a  bad  night,  for  instance, 
or  even  a  good  one,  what  an  extraordinary  effect  a  bath 
and  all  the  accompanying  processes  of  rubbing,  etc.,  pro- 
duce in  the  way  of  reviving  and  stimulating.  Short  of 
this,  the  mere  fact  of  a  change  of  clothes,  of  taking  down 
the  hair  and  brushing  it  and  putting  it  up  again,  the  pos- 
sibility of  changing  shoes  and  stockings  when  the  feet  are 
cold  or  damp,  of  resting,  of  sleeping  during  the  day,  and 
starting  with  a  fresh  supply  of  energy;  all  these  make 
more  difference  than  the  heroic  might  be  willing  to  admit. 
They  are  nearly  all  of  them  luxuries  beyond  the  reach  of 
the   worker. 

Lady  Bell  is  convinced  that  there  will  never  be 
me  ire  than  a  certain  proportion  of  women  who  can 
carry  the  immense  burden  allotted  to  the  working 
woman  by  the  conditions  of  to-day.  Life  demands 
of  her  an  impossible  task  ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  she  should  often  break  down  under  the 
physical  strain,  or  be  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
hopeless  household  drudge. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CHEAP  THEATRE. 

Lady  Bell  has  gathered  much  interesting  informa- 
tion regarding  the  recreations  of  the  ironworkers. 
She  speaks  a  strong  word  in  praise  of  the  influence 
of  the  theatre  as  the  most  effective  counter-attrac- 
tion to  the  public-house.  The  stage  in  such  a  com- 
munity, she  savs,  has  an  immense  opportunity.  It 
is  at  once  the  eternal  story-teller  and  the  eternal 
picture-book.  She  heartily  approves  of  sensational 
pieces  of  the  melodramatic  kind,  in  which  the 
boundary  between  vice  and  virtue  is  clearly  defined. 
Sh>'  would  like  to  see  some  building  of  the  simplest 
description  in  every  parish  in  which  plays  of  this 
nature-   could   be   performed   at   cheap    prices.      She 


There  is  a  small  town  a  few  miles  distant  from  Middles- 
brough to  which  there  comes  at  intervals  a  stock  theatri- 
i-.il  company,  which  performs  literally  in  a  barn,  at  in- 
finitesimal prices.  The  plays  produced,  if  not  very  nourish- 
ing to  the  more  complex  mind,  are  always  sound  and  good, 
full  of  movement,  full  of  interest  to  the  audience  before 
whom  they  are  performed.  Night  after  night  that  barn  is 
full;  night  after  night  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
who  might  be  loitering  in  the  streets  or  in  public-houses, 
are  imbibing  plain  and  obvious  maxims  of  desirable  con- 
duct, are  associating  mean,  cowardly  and  criminal  acts 
with  pitiable  results  No  one  who  had  been  to  that  little 
theatre  could  doubt  the  good  effect  of  the  influence  that 
must  bo  radiating  from  it,  and  it  would  be  well  if  such 
centres  of  influence  could  be  found  in  every  manufacturing 
town. 

At  the  present  moment  the  centre  of  the  work- 
man's social  life  is  the  public-house.  As  long  as 
they  are  the  most  accessible  places  in  which  he  can 
spend  his  leisure.  Lad)  Hell  does  not  see  how  drink- 
ing is  to  be  lessened  to  any  great  extent.  What  is 
needed  are  more  counter-attractions  to  the  public- 
house,  where  a  working  man  or  woman  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  recreation  and  social  intercourse 
without  the  demoralising  influence  of  drink. 
THE   REWARD   AFTER   LABOUR. 

What  of  the  end  of  life's  journey?  Even  for 
those  engaged  in  a  prosperous  industry  the  reward 
after  labour  is  too  frequently  the  prospect  of  physi- 
cal want  and  the  sacrifice  of  self-respect.  The  iron- 
worker, by  the  time  he  has  reached  fifty,  is  ton  fre- 
quently a  spent  man.     Lady  Bell  says: — 

To  say  that  this  happens  to  half  of  them  is  probably  a 
favourable  estimate.  They  are  exposed  to  extremes  of 
temperature,  being  liable  to  become  violently  heated  when 
at  their  work,  and  violently  chilled  when  they  move  away 
from  it.  They  come  home  tired,  their  vitality  lowered, 
their  clothes  often  wringing  wet.  They  are  constantly  in- 
haling noxious  fumes.  .  .  .  They  suffer  from  rheuma- 
tism, from  asthma,  from  pneumonia  (often  of  a  dangerous 
and  virulent  kind),  from  feverish  attacks,  from  blood 
poisoning  in  one  form  or  another,  caused  by  some  scratch 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin  when  handling  hot  iron,  from 
affections  of  the  eyes  due  to  exposure  to  dust,  to  glare  and 
to  noxious    vapours.     Consumption    is    also    frequent. 

With  impaired  efficiency  there  follows  reduction 
in  wages.     "Over  and  over  again,''  says  Lady  Bell, 

'•  one  finds  a  man  doing  the  work  of  a  labourer,  per- 
haps, in  his  old  age,  at  18s.  a  week,  who  has  been 
in  receipt  of  twice,  or  even  three  times,  that  amount 
when  he  was  younger.  Sometimes  even  that  possi- 
bility is  not  left  to  the  old.  They  must  be  taken 
care  of  by  their  younger  relations,  or,  as  a  lasl 
source,  apply  for  poor  relief."  Such  is  the 
dolorosa  along  which  the  aged  workers  pass  to  their 
graves. 


II.— THE    RE-MAKING    OF    THE    NATION. 


Miss  Sutter,  in  her  latest  contribution  to  the 
iy  of  Britain's  social  problems,  subjects  our 
onal  prosperity  not  to  an  examination  under  the 

*  "Britain's  Hope:  An  Open  Letter  Concerning  the 
rressing  Social  Problems,  to  the  Right  Hon,  John  Burns, 
M.P."     By  Julie  Sutter.     (Clarke.)     ts.   6d.   net. 


microscope,  but  rather  to  the  glare  of  a  searchlight 
which  illumines  the  dark  corners  and  makes  plain 
the  crooked  places.  Her  book  is  an  open  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  John  Burns,  in  which  she  pleads 
with  an  intense  sincerity  of  conviction  for  a  cam- 
paign against  the  social  evils  of  the  day  thorough 
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enough  and  complete  enough  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  problems  which  stare  us  -in  the  face.  She 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  mere  tinkering 
with  the  social  question.  There  must  be  a  con- 
certed and  widespread  plan  of  operation,  she  de- 
mands, directed  to  eradicating  the  root  of  all  the 
evil  the  degradation  of  the  children  of  the  nation. 
The  one  supreme  fact  to  he  home  constantly  in 
mind,  she  urges,  is  that  British-horn  infants  have 
a  right  to  conditions  which  shaM  at  least  he  on  a 
level  with  the  horsebreeder's  policy  when  he  sa^s: 
"T  have  an  eve  to  stock."  That  is  the  true  ob- 
jective of  anv  statesmanlike  policy.  Once  it  is 
secured  everything  else  will  follow  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence. 

s.WK  THE  CHILD  AND  ITS  MOTHER! 
Miss  Sutter  sets  the  neglected  child  in  our  midst, 
and  by  its  side  its  toil-worn  mother.  She  points  to 
those  two  piteous  figures,  and  asks,  Can  a  nation  be 
really  great  which  sucks  the  life-blood  of  its  people, 
and  what  will  be  the  fate  of  a  race  which  harbours 
this  canker  at  its  heart?  We  are  not  'giving  the 
child  a  fair  chance,  and  we  shall  have  to  pay  the 
penalty.  Instead  of  raising  men  and  women  fit  to 
ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  we  are  producing 
hordes  of  weaklings — anaemic,  consumptive,  stunted 
in  body,  poor  in  brains,  prone  to  vice  of  every  de- 
gree and  kind.  The  child  is  Britain's  best  hope, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  rescued,  married  women  must  be 
freed  from  factory  life  and  the  half-timer  abolished. 
These  two  measures  are  imperative,  Miss  Sutter  de- 
clares with  emphatic  emphasis.  The  300,000 
married  women  at  present  engaged  in  industrial 
manufacturies  must  be  liberated  from  grinding  toil, 
and  no  child  should  be  permitted  to  be  a  bread- 
winner until  it  is  at  least  sixteen.  It  is  from  this 
base  that  Miss  Sutter  proposes  to  direct  her  cam- 
paign of  regeneration. 

TRAINING    COLONIES   FOR    THE    YOUNG. 

In  outlining  her  plan  of  campaign  she  draws  her 
inspiration  from  the  example  of  what  Germany  has 
accomplished,  and  she  bids  us  humbly  to  follow  in 
her  footsteps.  The  vital  difference  between  the  two 
countries  is  that  Germany  is  governed  by  paid  ex- 
perts, whereas  we  place  our  trust  in  unpaid  ama- 
f  airs.  The  result  for  us  is  much  muddle  and  waste. 
Her  first  proposal  is  that  we  should  start  \ational 
Training  Colonies  as  an  extension  to  primary  edu- 
cation. In  this  way,  Miss  Sutter  contends,  we 
should  get  rid  of  the  unemployable  by  extinguishing 
the  source  from  which  they  are  recruited: — 

Those  colonies  should  be  purely  practical— industrial  and 
agricultural.  Every  boy  should  be  taught  a  trade  or  he 
taken  through  a  complete  course  of  farming.  Girls  should 
ii<>  rationally  taught  what  l>entB  a  woman,  bo  that  the 
future  working  man's  wife  can  cook  a  wholesome  dinner, 
keep  a  cheerful  home  thriftily,  and— most  important  of 
all     bring   up  a   child    aright. 

A  child's  true  training-ground,  she  admits,  is  the 
home.     But  at  present  Britain   is  a  homeless  land, 


and     until     homes     can     be     made     for    the     people 
colonies  are  the  onlj   promising  expedient. 

MUNICIPALISE  THE  POOR  LAW 
Miss  Sutter  has  great  faith  in  training  colonies. 
Having  provided  means  to  check  the  creation  of 
the  unemployable,  she  next  proposes  that  other 
colonies  should  be  created  for  the  unfit.  Let  every 
city,  she  says,  become  the  guardian  of  its  own  poor, 
for  she  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  municipal isation 
of  the  Boor  Law.  Then  let  each  cit)  form  a 
colonx,  or  a  series  of  graded  colonies,  for  the  in- 
gathering of  all  its  waste  labour.  The  proposed 
training  colonies  for  the  unfit  would  be  either  in- 
dustrial or  agricultural,  and  planted  even  where 
throughout  the  land  they  would  form  a  closely-knit 
heterogeneous  whole,  supervised  by  a  central  board. 
The  municipalisation  of  poor-relief  would  enable 
the  cities  of  England  to  deal  with  their  poor  on  the 
plan  that  has  worked  so  successfully  at  ElbeTfeld. 
At  present  the  attempts  made  in  this  country  to 
initiate  this  system  largely  fail  because  the  element 
of  compulsion  is  absent.  As  an  experiment,  Miss 
Sutter  suggests  the  Local  Government  Board  might 
grant  temporarv  powers  to  any  city  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  task  of  dealing  with  its  poor.  It  might 
be  given  a  free  hand  for,  say,  three  or  five  years, 
and  the  nation  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  object- 
lesson. 

ESTABLISH    A    CHARITY    BOARD. 

To  put  a  stop  to  the  overlapping  of  charity,  Miss 
Sutter  would  create  a  Charity  Board,  which  would 
supervise  the  distribution  of  all  private  gifts,  dona- 
tions, and  subscriptions  : — 

I  would  suggest  a  Charity  Board  aa  a  Government  de- 
partment. It*  object  would  be  to  unify  British  charities, 
declare  war  upon  that  deplorable  thing — overlapping. 
Moreover,  it  would  rightly  expect  true  results  for  the 
money  spent.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  nationalising  of  pri- 
vate effort,  guiding  it  according  to  its  own  intentions, 
advising  it.  assisting  it.  .  .  .  It  might  well  be  affiliated 
to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Its  main  duty  would 
be  annually  to  lay  before  Parliament  an  accurate  render- 
ing of  all  moneys  collected  and  dispensed  by  public  chari- 
ties  and   relief  efforts. 

This  Board,  she  suggests,  should  also  have  the 
oversight  of  the  whole  network  of  civic  poor  relief 
in  whatever  form  it  was  organised. 

A    QUADRUPLE    NATIONAL   INSURANCE. 

Miss  Sutter  does  not  approve  of  old-age  pensions 
except   when  provided  for  on  a  contributive  ba 
as   in    Germany.      She   would   have   us    build    up   a 
great  system  of  national   insurance  on   the  German 
model  against   illness,    injury,  worklessness,   old 
and   death.      She  gives   some   interesting   figures 
gaoling   the   working   in    Germany  of  what  she  de- 
scribes as  this  'blessed  quadruple  insurance."     Re- 
ceipts   from    the    thirteen    and    two-third    millions   of 
premium-payers    and    their   employers    amounted    in 
one  year  to  ^11,925,026;  expenditure  on  pensions 
to  ^5*855,025  :  and  to  this  has  to  be  added  the  Im- 
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perial   subsidy  of  ,£2,263,772.     The   funds   carried 
forward  amounted  to  £58,020,273: — 

Look  at  the  general  result*.  Not  only  do  the  annuities, 
compensations,  and  sick  allowances  average  now  more  than 
£60,000  daily  (close  upon  £25,000,000  anuually),  hut  during 
a  single  twelvemonth  £200.000  has  been  returned  to  young 
people  about  to  marry,  the  premiums '(the  bride's,  and  - 
supposing  she  ceases  to  be  a  worker)  thus  figuring  as  a 
sort  of  savings  hank.  In  the  same  year  more  than  £50,000 
has  been  spent  on  behalf  of  orphans  whose  parents  were 
insured  the  capital  available  for  such,  and  similar  pur- 
poses increasing  year  after  year.  Indeed,  in  the  course 
of  about  fifteen  years,  under  this  blessed  quadruple  in- 
surance, about  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  pounds 
have  been  received  on  the  score  of  sickness,  accident,  in- 
validity, or  old  age  by  some  sixty  millions  of  workers  or 
their  dependents — of  which  vast  sum  the  working  classes 
by  their  own  premiums  provided  the  lesser  half,  having  in 
the  bulk  drawn  considerably  over  a  million  beyond  their 
own  contributions. 

The  accumulated"  funds  are  available  at  a  low- 
rate  of  interest  for  housing  purposes.  They  are  de- 
voted to  the  building  of  sanatoria,  especially  in  the 
crusade  against  consumption,  and  the  establishment 
of  homes  of  rest  and  holiday  resorts  for  tired 
workers.  See  what  a  nation  can  do,  exclaims  Miss 
Sutter  in  admiration,  once  its  mind  is  made  up  to 
work  for  the  rational  uplifting  of  the  masses ! 

EVERY    CITY    ITS   FREE    LABOUR    BUREAUX. 

For  the  best  method  of  finding  employment  for 
the  unemployed,  Miss  Sutter  once  more  points  to 
the  example  of  Germany.  Every  nerve  should  be 
strained  to  bring  together  work  and  work-seekers : — 

I  would  have  a  labour  bureau  in  every  city— if  not 
purely  civic,  at  least,  as  at  Berlin,  municipally  acknow- 
ledged and  assisted.  In  a  city  like  London  there  would  be 
a  head  bureau  with  branches  throughout  the  metropolis. 
All  these,  together  with  the  bureaux  of  every  other  town, 
would  be  in  constant  inter-communication — through  the 
post,  by  telegraph,  and  by  telephone,  these  being  placed 
at  their  service— and  they  would  regularly  exchange  their 
vacancy  lists.  The  bureau,  being  a  civic,  or  semi-civic, 
and   national   institution,  should  be  free. 

She  gives  an  account  of  what  a  German  labour 
bureau  is  like  as  a  model,  which  we  would  do  well 
to  imitate  : — 

These  great  German  labour  bureaux  are  equipped  very 
much  after  the  fashion  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion premises  here.  There  are  large  assembly  halls  for 
male  or  female  work-seekers  respectively.  There  are  even 
separate  rooms  for  separate  guilds.  In  some  places  there 
are  separate  departments  for  juveniles.  There  are  offices, 
waiting-rooms,  reading-rooms,  and  also  refreshment-rooms, 
where  good  food  is  served  cheap,  both  for  coupons  pro- 
vided by  the  guild  registries  and  for  cash.  There  are 
work-rooms— at  least,  at  the  Berlin  bureau— for  tailors 
and  shoemakers,  where  repairs  are  made  at  mere  nominal 
cost.  There  is  even  a  small  surgery,  and  there  are  bath- 
rooms, where  hot  and  cold  baths  can  be  had  at  any  time 
Of  the  dav  shower-baths  for  a  halfpenny.  The  Berlin 
registry  has  house-room  for  several  thousand  people.  Re- 
gistration there,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  sumptuous  estab- 
lishment and  its  quasi-non-municipal  character,  is  not 
free,  a  fee  of  twopenee  halfpenny  being  charged. 


1  111.   SCHOOL   DOCTOR. 
The   School    Doctor    18   another    institution    which 
we    might    with    advantage    copy    from    Germany. 

From  Leipzig,  where  lie  was  first  established,  he 
lias  gone  forth  like  a  victor  taking  possession  of  all 
the  cities  in  the  land  : — 

Throughout  Germany  medical  overnight  of  scholars  of 
the  primary  schools  is  part  of  the  educational  programme. 
It  means  that  the  children  are  professionally  examined  on 
reaching  school  age  as  to  whether  theirs  is  the  physical 
condition  from  which  educational  results  can  be  expected 
It  is  thus  determined  at  the  outset  whether  any  child  is  in 
need  of  special  consideration,  such  as  a  preferential  place 
in  the  class-room  to  suit  defective  hearing  or  eyesight,  in- 
cluding the  grant  of  spectacles:  or  whether  exemption 
from  certain  instruction,  like  gymnastics,  swimming,  sing- 
ing, etc.,  is  desirable  on  the  score  of  general  health.  The 
heart,  lungs,  spine,  and  all  other  organs  are  carefully 
examined,  and  the  results  recorded  in  the  School  Health 
Book,  which  is  kept  "up  to  date "  by  yearly  entries  show- 
ing whether  there  is  any  physical  improvement  or  the 
reverse.  There  are  in  these  books  three  degrees  of  physi- 
cal condition — "  good,"  ••  middling,"  and  "  bad,"  and  three 
degrees  of  mental  calibre — "  normal,"  "  backward,"  and 
"  defective."  Twice  a  year  the  teacher  enters  the  height 
and  weight  of  each  child,  to  which  the  doctor  adds  chest 
measurements.  A  thorough-going  re-examination  (at  which 
parents  may  be  present)  of  each  scholar  takes  place  in 
the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  year  of  school  attendance,  the 
latter  being  the  concluding  year,  when  the  object  is  to 
find  out  to  what  occupation  a  boy  or  girl  shall  be  di- 
rected. 

A  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM. 

Miss  Sutter  has  other  suggestions  to  make  from 
the  wealth  of  her  German  experience.  The  book  is 
a  veritable  storehouse  of  information.  But  I  have 
noted  the  main  features  of  her  comprehensive  cam- 
paign for  the  re-making  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  large 
order.  Granted,  she  replies,  but  not  larger  than 
the  evils  which  call  it  forth.  One  cannot  probe  the 
British  social  problem  in  any  direction,  she  reminds 
us,  but  one  comes  upon  things  which  would  move 
the  pious  indignation  of  British  landlords  them- 
selves if  they  happened,  say,  in  the  Sultan's  do- 
minions or  on  the  Congo.  Her  advice  to  every  re- 
former is,  keep  your  eye  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
child,  who  is  the  parent  of  the  nation.  If  that  is 
done,  nothing  else  is  wanted,  for,  she  says: — 

It  will  drive  you  to  solving  the  Housing  Question,  solv- 
ing the  Land  Question;  it  will  mean  abolishing  female 
labour,  wherever  it  clashes  with  "motherhood";  it  will 
mean  a  minimum  wage  for  the  male  bread-winners;  it 
will  make  these  male  bread-winners  fit  to  deserve  an  ade- 
quate wage — then  it  means  Training  Colonies  to  reclaim 
the  unfit,  and  teach  the  young.  It  will,  further,  include  a 
true  Elberfeld  system  to  look  after  the  people,  transform- 
ing  the  so-called  upper  classes  bodily,  which  means  indi- 
vidually, into  their  helpers,  their  friends,  their  stay,  until 
better  conditions  obtain. 

So  by  the  eye  of  a  sanguine  faith  Miss  Sutt    I 
the  nation  advance  along  a   pathway  leading  up  to 
a   new    and   better   England,   fit  mother  of  a   world- 
wide   Empire;      "Verily,    a    little    child    shall    lead 
them." 
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CARETTE   OF   SARR 

By    JOHN    OXENHAM 

AvitHor  of  "  White  Fire,"   "  Barbe  of  Grand  Dayou,"   etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 


How  Carette  and  I  were  Boy  and  Girl  Together. 


My  grandfather,  Philip  Carre,  after  whom  I  was 
called,  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  truest,  and,  in 
rv  highest  sense,  one  of  the  biggest  men  I  have 
r  had  the  good  fortune  to  know.  And  my 
mother,  Rachel  Carre,  his  only  daughter,  was  very 
like  him,  but  with  an  added  touch  of  gentle  sorrow, 
which  came  of  her  marriage  with  my  father. 

Of  him  I  knew  nothing,  and  learned  nothing,  for 
very  man}-  years.  All  my  boyish  questionings  on 
the  subject  brought  me  only  the  bare  knowledge 
■  that,  like  many  another  Island  man,  he  had  gone 
down  to  the  sea  and  never  returned  therefrom.  This 
was  all  too  common  a  reason  for  a  fatherless  boy's 
idition  to  require  any  further  explanation.  It 
was  not  till  long  afterwards,  when  I  was  a  grown 
man,  and  so  many  other  strange  things  had  oc- 
curred, that  it  was  necessary,  or  at  all  events  seemly, 
that  I  should  know  all  about  my  father,  that  George 
Hamon,  under  the  sudden  compulsion  of  a  very 
strange  and  unexpected  happening,  told  me  all  he 
knew  of  the  matter. 

It  was  only  then  that  I  learned  that  my  mother's 
marriage  with  an  outsider — a  wild  and  handsome 
young  Guernsey  man  with  French  blood  in  his  veins 
—had  not  proved  a  happy  one,  and  that  my 
father's  going  and  never  returning  had  been  to  her 
in  the  nature  of  a  relief  from  a  burden  which  had 
grown  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  But  all  that  hap- 
pened when  I  was  no  more  than  two  years  old,  and 
at  the  time  of  Avhich  I  write  I  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  it,  and  had  no  recollection  or  knowledge  of 
my  father  whatsoever. 

We  lived — my  grandfather,  my  mother,  and  I, 
and  Krok — at  Belfontaine,  the  little  farm  in  the 
landward  hollow  of  the  cliff  which  shields  it  from 
the  south-west  gales,  at  the  head  of  Port  a.  la 
Jaument,  in  the  island  of  Sercq,  which  I  hold  to  be 
the  loveliest  isle  in  all  the  world. 

My   grandfather   and    Krok   tilled   the  farm   and 

supplemented  its  meagre  harvests,  and  at  the  same 

time  eased  their  weary  backs,   with   much   fishing; 

and  in  their  spare  time,  as  I  became  able  for  it,  they 

taught  me   all  they  knew  of  the  soil   and  the  sea 


and  the  handling  of  boats.  And  my  grandfather, 
being  of  an  open  mind  through  his  early  voyagings 
to  foreign  lands,  and  believing  that  God  was  more 
likely  to  help  them  that  helped  themselves  than 
otherwise,  made  me  a  fearless  swimmer,  which  was 
a  somewhat  unusual  thing  in  the  Islands  in  those 
days.  And  for  that,  and  for  all  else  he  did  for  me, 
I  can  never  be  too  grateful  to  his  memory. 

Our  nearest  neighbour  was  Mistress  Jeanne  Falla, 
widow  of  Peter  Le  Marchant  of  Beaumanoir. 
Peter  was  brother  to  Jean  Le  Marchant  of 
Brecqhou,  the  bleak  rock  island,  which  was.  with- 
out doubt,  at  one  time  a  portion  of  Sercq  itself, 
until  the  furious  tides  of  the  Gouliot  broke  passage 
through  the  rocks  and  made  Brecqhou  into  an  is- 
land. With  the  Le  Marchants  of  Brecqhou  my  life 
was  closely  bound  up,  and  you  will  hear  of  them 
presently. 

Peter  of  Beaumanoir  had  married  a  shrewd  and 
capable  Guernsey  woman,  Jeanne  Falla,  and  after 
his  death  she  carried  on  the  farm  and  made  more 
of  it  than  Peter  ever  would  have  done  if  he  had 
lived  to  be  a  hundred.  She  was  more  generally 
known  as  Jeanne  Falla  than  as  Mistress  Le  Mar- 
chant,  and  to  me,  and  to  many  others,  she  was  still 
more  generally  "Aunt  Jeanne."  And  not  far  from 
her  lived  George  Hamon  at  La  Vauroque,  "  Uncle 
George"  to  all  my  childish  years,  a  man  approach- 
ing middle  age,  and  of  some  substance,  and,  as  I 
learned  afterwards,  disappointed  only  in  the  fact 
that  my  mother's  preference  for  an  outsider  had 
denied  him  a  closer  relationship  still. 

I  suppose  I  could  fill  a  great  book  with  my  recol- 
lections of  those  wonderful  days  when  I  was  a  boy 
of  twelve  and  Carette  de  Marchant  was  a  girl  of  ten, 
and  far  and  away  the  prettiest  girl  on  Sercq — or  on 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  either,  for  that  matter.  I'll 
wager.  And  at  that  time  I  would  have  fought  on 
the  spot  any  boy  not  too  visibly  beyond  me  who 
dared  to  hold  any  other  opinion. 

My  mother  and  my  grandfather  did  not  by  any 
means  approve  my  endless  battles,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  and  I  do  not  think  I  was  by  nature  of  a  quarrel- 
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some  disposition;  but  it  seems  to  m<-  now  that  a 
I  deal  of  m\  time  was  spent  in  boyish  warfare, 
and  as  often  as  not  Carette  was  in  one  way  or  an- 
other accountable  for  it.  Not  that  herself  or  her 
looks  could  In-  called  in  question.  These  spoke  for 
themselves,  though  I  grant  you  she  was  a  fiery  little 
person,  and  easily  provoked.  If  any  attack  was 
made  on  her  looks  or  her  doings  it  was  usually  only- 
fur  my  provocation,  as  the  knights  in  older  times 
flung  down  their  gauntlets  by  way  of  challenge. 
but  there  were  other  matt*  rs  relating  to  Carette, 
r  rather  to  her  family,  which  I  could  defend  only 
with  my  fists,  and  m  it  at  all  with  my  judgment,  even 
at  twelve  years  old.  and  only  for  her  sake,  who 
had,  of  herself,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them. 

For  the  Le  Marchants  of  Brecqhou  were  known 
and  held  in  a  somewhat  wholesome  respect  of  fear 
by  all  grown-up  dwellers  in  the  Islands,  from  Alder- 
nev  to  Jersey. 

It  was  not  simply  that  they  were  bold  and  suc- 
cessful free-traders.  Free-trade — or,  as  some  would 
call  it,  smuggling — was  the  natural  commerce  of  the 
Islands,  and  there  were  not  very  many  whose  fingers 
were  not  in  the  golden  pie.  My  grandfather,  Philip 
Carre,  was  one,  however,  and  he  would  have  starved 
sooner  than  live  by  any  means  which  did  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  his  own  vctv  clear  views  of 
right   and   wrong.      The   Le   Marchants   had  made 

mselves  a  name  for  reckless  daring  and  careless- 
ness of  other  people's  well-being  when  it  ran  counter 
to  their  own,  which  gave  them  right  of  way  among 
their  fellows,  but  won  comment  harsh  enough  behind 
their  backs.  Many  a  strange  story  was  told  of  them, 
and  as  a  rule  the  stories  lost  nothing  in  the  telling. 

Hut  my  boyish  recollections  of  Carette — CaT- 
terette  in  full,  but  shortened  by  everyone  to  Carette, 
unless  it  was  Aunt  Jeanne  Falla  under  very  great 
provocation,  which  did  not,  indeed,  happen  often, 
but  was  not  absolutely  unknown — my  recollections 
of  Carette,  and  of  my  mother,  and  my  grandfather, 
and  Krok,  and  George  Hamon,  and  Jeanne  Falla, 
are  as  bright  and  rosy  as  the  dawns  and  sunsets  of 
those  earlier  days. 

All  these  seem  to  have  been  with  me  from  the 
ven  beginning.  They  made  up  my  little  world, 
and  Carette  was  the  sunlight  and  occasionally  the 
lightning;  and  the  moonlight  was  my  mother;  and 
the  bright  stars  were  Jeanne  Falla  and  Gep 
Hamon;  while  thy  grandfather  was  a  benevolent 
power,  always  kind,  but  rather  far  above  me;  and 
Krok  was  a  m\ster\  man.  dearly  loved,  but  held  in 
something  of  awe  by  reason  of  his  strange  affliction. 

For  Krok  could  hear  and  understand  all  that  was 
said  to  him.  even  in  0*1  island  tongue,  which  was 
not  native  to  him,  but  he  had  no  speech.     The  storv 

ran  that  he  had  been  picked  off  a  piece  of  wreckage, 

somewhere  off  the  North  African  coast,  b)  the  ship 
in  which  my  grandfather  made  his  last  voyage,  ven 
many  years  ago.  He  was  ven,  intelligent  and  quick 
of  hearing,  but   dumb,    and   it  was  said  that  he  had 


been  captured  by  Algerine  pirates  when 

had  his  tongue  cut  out  by   them.      This,  houev  -r.    I 

was  in  a  position  to  contradict,  for  1    had  on< 

a   glimpse   of    Kfok's   tongue,    and   so   knew  that    he 

had  one,  though  his  face  was  so  covered  wit 

that  one  might  have  doubted  almost   if  he  even   had 

a    mouth. 

He  was  said  to  he  Spanish.  He  was  said 
Sctch.  Wherever  he  was  born,  he  was  by  ::ature 
an  honest  man,  and  faithful  as  a  dog.  M\  grand' 
father  had  taken  a  liking  to  him,  and  when  he 
quitted  the  sea  Krok  followed  him  and  became  his 
man  and  served  him  faithfully.  He  could  neither 
read  nor  write  at  that  time,  and  his  only  vo< 
pression  was  a  hoarse-  croak  like  the  cawing  of  r 
•  row.  and  this,  combined  with  ample  play  of  head 
and  hand  and  facial  expression  and  hieroglyphic 
gesture,  formed  his  only  means  of  communication 
with  his  surroundings. 

The  sailors  called  him  Krok,  from  the  sound  he 
made  when  he  tried  to  speak,  and  Krok  he  re- 
mained. In  moments  of  intense  excitement  he  was 
said  to  have  delivered  himself  of  the  word  "Gug  " 
also,  but  doubts  were  cast  upon  this.  He  was  of  a 
placid  and  obliging  nature,  a  diligent  and  trust- 
worthy worker,  and  on  the  whole  a  cheerful  com- 
panion, with  whom  one  could  never  fall  out — by 
word  of  mouth,  at  all  events. 

He  was  short  and  broad,  and  very  powerful  ;  and 
his  face,  where  it  was  not  covered  with  hair,  was 
seamed  and  meshed  with  little  wrinkles,  maybe 
from  pinching  it  up  in  the  glare  of  the  sun  as  a 
bov.  His  eyes  were  brown,  and  very  like  a  dog's, 
and  that  was  perhaps  because  he  could  not  speak, 
and  tried  to  tell  you  things  with  them.  At  times, 
when  he  could  not  make  you  understand,  they  were 
full  of  a  straining  anxiety,  the  painful  striving 
dumb  soul  for  utterance,  which  was  very  pitiful. 

But  better  times  came — to  Krok,  at  all  events — ■ 
when  my  mother  began  to  teach  me  my  letters. 

That  was  in  the  short  winter  days  and  long  even- 
ings, when  all  the  west  was  a  shrieking  black  furv, 
out  of  which  hurtled  blasts  so  overpowering  that 
you  could  lean  Up  against  them  as  against  a  wall, 
and  with  no  more  (ear  of  falling,  ami  the  i 
great  waters  was  newer  out  of  our  ears. 

In  the  daytime  I  would  creep  to  the  edge  of  the 
e-liff,  anel  lie'  flat  Iwhind  a  boulder,  and  watch  by  t lie 
hour  the  huge  white  waves  as  they  swept  round  the 
Moie    de    Batarde    and    came    ripping    along    the- 

ragged   siele   of   P>recqheni    like'   furious  whit 

and  hurle'fl  themselves  in  thunder  on  our  M 
Mouton  and  Tintageu.  Then  the  greal  granite 
e 'iffs.  anel  our  house  up  above,  shook  with  theil 
pounding,  anel  Port  a  la  Jument  anel  Pegan  •  Baj 
ill  aboil  with  beate*  froth,  and  the  salt  spume' 
came  flying  over  ray.  head  in  greal  sticky  gouts,  am! 
sam<'  way,  the  migUty  strife  between  the-  incoming 
whirled  away  among  the  seagulls  feeding  in  the 
fields    behind.      When    gale    and    tide    played    the 
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waves  and  the  race  of  the  Goulfot  passage  was  a 
ihing  to  be  seen.      For  the  waves  that  had   raced 
over  a  thousand  miles  of  sea  split  on  the  point  of 
Brecqhou,  and  those  that  took  the  south  side  piled 
themselves    high     in    the    great    basin    formed   by 
Brecqhou  and  the  Gouliot  rocks  and  Havre  Gosse- 
and,  finding  an  outlet  through  the  Gouliot  Pass, 
thev  came  leaping  and  roaring  through  the  narrow 
black  channel  in  a  very  fury  of  madness,  and  hurled 
themselves  against  their  fellows  who  had  taken  the 
north  side  of  the  island,   and  there  below  me  they 
ght  like  giants,  and  I  was  never  tired  of  watching. 
But  in  the  evenings,  when  the  lamp  was  lit,   and 
lire    of   dried    gorse   and    driftwood   burnt    with 
coloured  flames  and  lightning  forks,  my  grandfather 
would  get  out  his  books  with  a  sigh  of  great  con- 
tent, and  Krok  would  settle  silently  to  his  work  on  . 
net  or  lobster  pot,  and  my  mother  took  to  teaching 
me  my  letters,  which  was  not  at  all  to  my  liking. 

At  first  I  was  but  a  dull  scholar,  and  the  letters 
had  to  be  dinned  into  my  careless  little  head  many 
times  before  they  stuck  there,  and  anything  was 
sufficient  to  draw  me  from  my  task — a  louder  blast 
outside  than  usual,  or  the  sight  of  Krok's  nimble 
fingers,  or  of  my  grandfather's  deep  absorption, 
which  at  that  time  I -could  not  at  all  understand. 

Mv  wits  were  always  busy  with  anything  and 
everything  rather  than  their  proper  business;  but 
my  mother  was  patience  itself,  and  drilled  things 
into  me  till,  perforce,  I  had  to  learn  them,  and, 
either  through  this  constant  repetition,  or  from  a 
friendly  feeling  for  myself  in  trouble,  Krok  began 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  my  lessons. 

He  would  bring  his  work  alongside  and  listen  in- 
tently and  watch  the  book,  and  at  times  would  drop 
his  work  and  by  main  force  turn  my  head  away 
from  himself  to  that  which  was  of  more  consequence, 
when  my  mother  would  nod  and  smile  her  thanks. 

And  so,  as  I  slowly  learned,  Krok  learned  also, 
and  verv  much  more  quickly,  for  he  had  more  time 
than  I  had  to  think  over  things,  because  he  wasted 
none  of  it  in  talking,  and  he  was  more  used  to 
thinking  than  I  was.  And  then,  to  me,  it  was  still 
only  drudgery,  while  to  him  it  was  the  opening  of 
a  new  window  to  his  soul. 

Why,  in  all  these  years,  he  had  never  learned 
to  read  and  write— why  my  grandfather  had  never 
thought  to  teach  him— I  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  be- 
ise  mv  mother  had  learned  at  the  school ;  perhaps 
because 'Krok  himself  had  shown  no  inclination  to 
learn ;  perhaps  because,  in  the  earlier  days,  the 
scantv  little  farm,  and  the  fishing  which  eked  it 
out.  took  up  all  the  men's  time  and  attention. 

However  that  might  be,  now  that  he  had  begun 
to  laarn  Krok  learned  quickly,  and  the  signs  of  his 
knowledge  were  all  over  the  place. 

He  knew  all  that  wonderful  west  coast  of  our  is- 
land as  well  as  he  knew  the  fingers  of  his  hand, 
and  before  long  the  ground  all  round  the  house  was 
rttrewn  about  with  smooth  flat  stones,  on  which  were 


scratched  the  letters  ol    the  alphabet,   which   j  I 
sently,  according  to  the  pace  ol  mj  studies  indo< 
began   to   arrange   themselves   into   words,   and 
was  I  encompassed  with  learning,   inside  and  out, 
as  it  were,  and  sucked  it  in  whether  1  would  or  no. 
Both  my  mother   and   ni\    grandfather  could   read 

and  speak  English  in  addition  to  the  Gorman- 
French  which  was  the  root  of  our  island  tongue, 
and  that  was  something  of  a  distinction  in  those 
days.    He  had  [earned  it,  perforce,  during  his  early 

vovagings.  He  had  been  twice  round  the  world', 
both  times  on  English  ships,  and  he  was  the  kind 
of  man,  steady,  quiet,  thoughtful,  to  miss  no  op- 
portunities of  self  improvement,  though  I  do  not 
think  then-  ever  can  have  been  a  man  less  desirous 
of  gain.  His  wants  were  very  lew,  and  so  long  as 
the  farm  and  the  fishing  provide.)  us  all  with  a  suffi- 
cient living  he  was  satisfied  and  grateful.  He  saw 
his  neighbours  waxing  fat  all  about  him  in  pursuits 
which  he  would  have  starved  sooner  than  set  his 
hand  to.  To  them,  and  according  to  island  stan- 
dards, these  things  might  be  right  or  wrong  ;  but  to 
him,  and  for  himself,  he  had  no  doubts  whatever 
in  the  matter. 

You  see,  long  ago,  in  Guernsey,  he  had  come 
across  Master  Claude  Gray,  the  Quaker  preacher, 
and  had  been  greatly  drawn  to  him  and  the  simple 
high  life  he  proclaimed.  Frequently,  on  still  Sab- 
bath mornings,  he  would  put  off  in  his  boat,  and, 
if  the  wind  did  not  serve,  would  pull  all  the  way  tc 
Peter  Port,  a  good  fourteen  miles  there  and  back, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  his  friend,  and  looked 
on  it  as  a  high  privilege. 

When,  at  times,  he  took  me  with  him,  I,  too, 
looked  on  it  as  a  mighty  privilege;  for  Peter 
Port,  even  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  was,  to  a  boy 
whose  life  was  spent  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Autelets,  so  to  speak,  a  great  and  bustling  city,  full 
of  people  and  houses  and  mysteries,  and,  of  course, 
of  wickedness,  all  of  which  excited  my  liveliest 
imaginings. 

In  the  evening  we  would  pull  back,  or  run  before 
the  west  wind  if  it  served,  and  my  grandfather  would 
thoughtfully  con  over  the  gains  of  the  day  as  an- 
other might  tell  the  profits  of  his  trading.  Master 
Claude  Gray  was  a  man  of  parts,  well  read,  an 
Englishman,  and  it  was  doubtless  from  him  that  my 
grandfather  drew  some  of  that  love  of  books  which 
distinguished  him  above  any  man  I  ever  knew  on 
cq,  not  excepting  even  the  seigneur,  or  the 
senechal,  or  the  schoolmaster,  or  the  parson. 

His  librarv  consisted  of  five  books,  which  he 
valued  beyond  anything  he  possessed,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  what  was  in  them  and  what  he  got  out  of 
them;  to  sonu'  extent,  also,  in  the  case  of  two  of 
them,  tor  what  they  represented  to  him. 

The  first  was  a  very  large  Bible  bound  in  massive 

leather-covered    boards,     a     present     from    Master 

Claude  Gray  to  his  friend   and  brother  in   Christ. 

Philip  Carre',       d  so  stated  in  a  very  fine  round  hand 
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on  the  front  page.  It  contained  a  number  of  large 
pictures  drawn  on  wood,  which,  under  strict  in- 
junctions as  to  cart-fulness  and  clean  hands  and  no 
wet  fingers,  1  was  occasionally  allowed  to  look  at 
on  a  winter's  Sabbath  evening,  and  which  always 
sent  me  to  bed  in  a  melancholy  frame  of  mind,  yet 
drew  me  to  their  inspection  with  a  most  curious 
fascination  when  the  next  chance  offered. 

Another  was  Mr.  John  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," also  with  woodcuts  of  a  somewhat  terrifying 
aspect,  yet  not  devoid  of  lively  fillips  to  the  im- 
agination. 

Then  there  was  a  truly  awful  volume,  "  Fox's 
Book  of  Martvrs,"  with  pictures  which  wrought  so 
upon  me  that  I  used  to  wake  up  in  the  night  shriek- 
ing with  terror,  and  my  mother  forbade  any  further 
Stud)  of  it  ;  though  Krok,  when  he  came  to  be  able 
1,  would  hang  over  it  by  the  hour,  spelling 
out  all  the  dreadful  stories  with  his  big  forefinger, 
and  noting  every  smallest  detail  of  the  pictured  tor- 
tures. 

These  two  my  grandfather  had  bought  in  Peter 
Port  at  a  sale,  together  with  a  copy  of  Jean  de  la 
Fontaine's  "Fables  Choisies  "  in  French,  with  de- 
lightful pictures  of  all  the  talking  beasts. 

And.  crowning  glory  from  the  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  a  massive  volume  of  plays  by  William 
Shakespeare,  and  to  this  was  attached  a  history  and 
an  inscription  of  which  my  grandfather,  in  his 
quiet  way,  was  not  a  little  proud. 

When  the  'Valentine,"  Fast  Indiaman,  went 
ashore  on  Brecqhou  in  the  great  autumn  gale,  the 
year  before  I  was  born — that  was  before  the  Le 
Marchants  set  themselves  down  there — my  grand- 
Father  was  among  the  first  to  put  out  to  the  rescue 
3f  the  crew  and  passengers.  He  got  across  to 
Brecqhou  at  risk  of  his  life,  and,  from  his  know- 
edge  nf  that  ragged  coast  and  its  currents,  managed 
to  float  a  line  down  to  the  sinking  ship,  by  means 
•)f  which  every  man  got  safe  ashore.  There  was 
unong  them  a  rich  merchant  of  London,  a  Mr. 
Peter  Mulholland,  and  he  would  have  done  much 
or  the  man  who  had  saved  all  their  lives. 

'•I  have  dene  naught  more  than  my  duty,"  said 
ny  grandfather,  and  would  accept  nothing. 

But  Mr.  Mulholland  stopped  with  him  for  some 
lays,  while  such  of  the  cargo  as  had  floated  was 
>eing  gathered  from  the  shores — and,  truth  to  tell, 
rom  tin-  houses — of  Sercq,  that  is  to  say.  some 
)ortion  of  it.  for  some  went  down  with  the  ship,  and 
n  some  of  the  houses  there  are  silken  hangings  to 
his  day.  And  the  rich  Fnglishman  came  to  know 
rh at  manner  of  man  my  grandfather  was,  and  his 
astes;  and  some  time  after  he  had  gone  there 
ame  one  day  a  great  parcel  by  the  Sercq  cutter. 
ddressed  to  my  grandfather,  and  in  it  was  that 
plendid  book  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  which,  after 
is  Bible,  became  his  greatest  delight.  An  in- 
cription.  too,  which  he  read  religiously  every  time 


he  opened  the  book,  though   he  must  have  known 
every  curl  of  every  letter  by  heart. 

It  was  a  wonderful  book,  even  to  look  at.     When 
I  grew  learned  enough  to  read  it  aloud  to  him  and 
my  mother  and  Krok  of  a  winter's  night,  I  came  by 
[  rees,  though  not  by  any  means  at  first,  to  under- 
stand what  a  very  wonderful  book  it  was. 

When  one's  reading  is  limited  to  four  books,  it 
is  well  that  they  should  be  good  books.  Every  one 
of  those  books  I  read  through  aloud  from  beginning 
to  end,  not  once,  but  many  times,  except,  indeed, 
the  long  lists  of  names  in  the  Bible,  which  my  grand- 
father said  were  of  no  profit  to  us,  and  some  other 
portions  which  he  said  were  beyond  me,  and  which 
I.  therefore,  made  a  point  of  reading  to  myself,  but 
uret  little  benefit  from. 

But  to  these  books,  and  to  the  habit  of  reading 
them  aloud,  which  impressed  them  greatly  on  my 
memory,  and  to  my  own  observation  of  men  and 
things  and  places  through  the  eyes  which  these 
books  helped  to  open,  and  to  the  wise  words  of 
my  grandfather,  and  the  quiet,  faithful  teaching  of 
my  mother,  and  to  all  that  old  Krok  taught  me 
without  ever  speaking  one  word,  I  know  that  I 
ewe  everything,  and  that  is  why  it  was  necessary 
To  tell  you  so  much  about  them. 

CHAPTER  II. 

How  Carette  Came  bv  Her  Golden  Bridge. 

And  Carette — 

I  recall  her  in  those  days  in  a  thousand  different 
circumstances,  and  always  like  tin-  sunlight  or  the 
lightning,  gleaming,  sparkling,  flashing.  For  she 
could  be  as  steadily  radiant  as  the  one,  and  as  un- 
expectedly tickle  as  the  ether,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  1  liked  her  an\  the  less  on  that  account,  though 
truly  it  made  her  none  too  easy  to  deal  with  at 
times.  Her  quick  changes  and  childish  vagaries 
kept  one,  at  all  events,  very  much  alive,  and  in  a 
state  of  constant  expectation.  And  whenever  I 
think  of  her  I  thank  God  for  Jeanne  Falla,  and  all 
that  that  wisest  and  sharpest  and  tendcrest  of 
women  was  able  to  do  for  her. 

For,  you  see,  Carette  was  peculiarly  circum- 
stanced, and  might  have  gone  to  waste  but  for  her 
Aunt  Jeanne. 

Her  mother  died  when  she  was  six  years  old,  after 
four  years'  life  on  Brecqhou,  and  Carette  was  left 
to  be  utterly  spoiled  by  her  father  and  six  big  bro- 
thers, wild  and  reckless  men  all  of  them,  but  all, 
I  am  sure,  with  tender  spots  in  their  hearts  for  the 
lovely  child  who  seemed  so  out  of  place  among 
them,  though  for  anyone  outside  they  had  little 
thought  or  care. 

M\  own  thoughts  delight  to  linger  back  among 
these  earlier  scenes  l>efore  the  more  trying  times 
came.  If  you  will  let  me,  I  will  try  to  picture 
('arette  to  you  as  I  see  her  in  my  mind's  eye,  and 
I  can  see  her  as  she  was  then  as  clearly  as  though 
it  were  yesterday. 
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I  see  a  girl  of  ten,  of  slight,  graceful  figure,  and 
of  so  active  a  nature  that  if  you  found  her  quite 
still  you  feared  at  once  that  something  was  wrong 
with  her. 

Her  face  was  very  charming,  browned  richly  with 
the  kiss  of  sun  and  wind,  and  without  a  freckle,  yet 
not  so  brown  as  to  hide  the  rich  colour  of  her 
feelings,  which  swept  across  her  face  as  quickly  as 
the  cloud-shadows  across  the  sparkling  face  of  the 
sea. 

Her  eyes  were  large  and  dark  ;  all  alight  with  the 
joy  of  life ;  sparkling  with  fun  and  mischief ;  blazing 
forked  lightnings  at  some  offence,  fancied  as  often 
as  not ;  big  with  entreaty  that  none  could  refuse — 
more  rarely,  in  those  days,  deep  with  sober  thought ; 
but  always — shining,  sparkling,  blazing,  entreating 
— the  most  wonderful  and  fascinating  eyes  in  the 
world  to  the  boy  at  her  side,  on  whom  they  shone 
and  sparkled  and  blazed  and  entreated,  and  mould- 
ed always  to  her  imperious  little  will. 

A  sturdy  boy  of  twelve,  short  if  anything  for  his 
age  at  that  time — though  later  he  grew  to  full  Sercq 
height  and  something  over — but  strong  and  healthy, 
with  a  pair  of  keen  blue  eyes,  and  nothing  whatever 
distinctive  about  his  brown  face,  unless  it  was  a 
touch  of  the  inflexible  honesty  which  had  been  dili- 
gently instilled  into  him  from  the  time  he  was  three 
years  old.  Perhaps,  also,  some  little  indication  of 
the  stubborn  determination  which  must  surely  have 
come  from  his  grandfather,  and  which  some  people 
called  obstinacv. 

Anyway,  the  girl  trusted  him  implicitly,  ruled 
him  imperiously,  quarrelled  with  him  at  times,  but 
never  beyond  reason,  and  always  quickly  made  it  up 
again,  and  in  so  delightful  a  fashion  that  one  re- 
membered the  quarrel  no  more,  but  only  the  mak- 
ing-tip, beamed  upon  him  then  more  graciously 
than  before,  and  looked  to  him  for  certain  help  in 
every  time  of  need. 

Inseparables  these  two,  except  when  the  Gouliot 
waters  were  in  an  evil  humour  and  rendered  the 
passage  impossible — for  her  home  was  on  Brecqhou, 
and  his  was  on  Sercq.  Fortunately  for  their  friend- 
ship. Aunt  Jeanette  Falla  lived  on  Sercq  also,  and 
Carette  was  as  often  to  be  found  at  Beaumanoir 
as  at  her  father's  house  on  Brecqhou,  and  it  was 
to  her  father's  liking  that  it  should  be  so;  for  he 
and  the  boys  were  often  all  away  for  days  at  a 
time,  and  on  such  occasions,  as  they  started,  they 
would  drop  on  Carette  on  the  rough  shore  of  Havre 
Gosselin,  or  set  her  hands  and  feet  in  the  iron  rings 
that  scaled  the  bald  face  of  the  rock,  and  up  she 
would  go  like  a  goat,  and  awav  to  the  welcome  of 
the  house  that  was  her  second  and  better  home. 

See  these  two,  then,  as  they  lay  in  the  sweet 
short  herbage  on  Tintageu  or  Moie  de  Mouton, 
chins  on  fist,  crisp  light  hair  close  up  alongside 
floating  brown  curls,  caps  or  hats  scorned  impedi- 
ments to  rapid  motion,  bare  heels  kicking  up 
emotionallv    behind,    as    thev    surveyed    their    little 


world,  and  watched  the  distant  ships,  and  dreamec 
dreams  and  saw  visions. 

Very  clear  in  my  memory  is  one  such  day,  b) 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  i 
new  and  highly  satisfactory  state  of  matters  be 
tween  the  boy  and  the  girl. 

Carette,  you  understand,  was  practically  prisonei 
on  Brecqhou,  except  at  such  times  as  the  highei 
powers,  for  good  reasons  of  their  own,  put  hei 
ashore  on  Sercq.  And,  often  as  this  happened, 
there  were  still  many  times  when  she  would 
been  there  but  could  not. 

She  had  startled  her  companion  more  than  once 
by  wild  threats  of  swimming  the  Gouliot,  which  ii 
afoolhard)  feat  even  for  a  man,  for  the  dark  passage 
is  rarely  tree  from  coiling  undercurrents,  which  plaj 
with  a  man  as  though  he  were  no  more  than  a  piece 
of  seaweed,  and  try  even  a  strong  swimmer's  nerve 
and  strength.  And  when  she  spoke  so,  the  boy  tool 
her  sharply  to  task,  and  drew  most  horrible  picture: 
of  her  dead,  white  body  tumbling  about  among  th< 
Autelets,  or  being  left 'stranded  in  the  rock  pool; 
by  Port  du  Moulin,  nibbled  by  crabs  and  lobsters, 
and  pecked  by  hungry  gulls,  or,  maybe,  lugged  intc 
a  sea-cave  by  a  giant  devil-fish,  and  ripped  intc 
pieces  by  his  pitiless  hooked  beak. 

At  all  of  which  the  silvery  little  voice  would  sa\ 
"Pooh!"  but  all  the  same  the  slim  little  figure 
would  shiver  in  the  hot  sunshine  inside  its  short 
blue  linsey-woolsey  frock,  and  the  dark  eyes  would 
grow  larger  than  ever  at  the  prospect,  especially 
at  the  ripping  by  the  giant  pieuvre,  in  which  thev 
both  believed  devoutly,  and  eventually  she  would 
promise  not  to  throw  her  young  life  awav. 

TIvv  were  lying  so  one  day  on  the  altar  rock 
behind  Tintageu,  the  boy  gazing  dreamily  into  the 
vast  void  past  the  distant  Casquets,  where,  some- 
where bevond  and  beyond,  lay  England,  the  land  of 
many  wonders  ;  England,  where  the  mighty  folks  had 
lived  of  whom  he  had  read  in  his  grandfather's  great 
book  of  plays — and  strange,  wild  notions  he  had  got 
of  the  land  and  the  people. 

He  told  Carette  of  England  and  London  at  times, 
and  drew  so  wildly  on  his  imagination — vet  came 
SO  very  far  from  the  reality — that  Carette  flatlv 
denied  the  possibility  of  such  things,  and  looked 
upon  him  as  a  romancer  of  parts,  though  she  put  it 
more  briefly. 

.She    herself    lay    facing    west,    gazing    longingly 

at  Herm  and  Jethou.  with  the  long  line  of  Guernsey 
behind.  Guernsey  bounded  her  aspirations.  Some- 
time she  was  to  go  with  Aunt  Jeanne  to  Guernsey, 
and  then  she  would  be  level  with  Phil,  and  be  able 
to  take  him  down  when  he  boasted  too  wildly  of 
its  wonderful  streets  and  houses  and  shops. 

Suddenly  she  stiffened,  as  a  cat  does  at  distant 
sight  of  a  mouse,  gazed  hard,  sat  up,  jumped  to 
her  feet,  and  began  to  dance  excitedly  as  was  her 
wav. 
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"Phil!  Phil!"  and  the  boy's  eyes  were  on  the 
ibject  at  which  her  dancing  finger  pointed  vaguely. 

'A  boat!"  said  he,  jumping  with  excitement 
Isn,  tor  the  boat  Carette  had  sighted  was  evidently 
strav,  and  moreover,  it  was,  as  they  could  easih 
ee,  even  at  that  distance,  no  Island  boat,  but  a 
tranger,  a  waif,  and  so  lawful  prey  and  treasure- 
rove  if  they  could  secure  it. 

"Oh.    Phil!     Get  it!     I   want  it!     It's  just  what 
v<-  beeri  wanting  all  my  life!" 

It  was  a  mere  yellow  cockleshell  of  a  thing, 
lmost  round,  and  progressing,  with  wind  and  tide, 
qually  well  bow  or  stern  foremost;  its  holding 
apacity,  a  man  and  a  half,  maybe,  or,  say,  two 
hildren. 

It  came  joggling  slowly  along,  like  a  floating  patch 
t  sunlight  among  the  sun  glints,  and  every  joggle 
>rought  it  nearer  to  the  grip  of  the  current  that 
,as  swirling  south  through  the  Gouliot.  Once  caught 
n  the  foaming  race,  ten  chances  to  one  it  would 
>e  smashed  .like  an  eggshell  on  some  black  out- 
eaching  fang  of  the  rocks. 

The  boy  took  in  all  the  chances  at  a  glance,  and 
peel  off  across  the  narrow  neck  to  the  mainland, 
ore  along  the  cliff  round  Pegane  and  Port  a  la 
ument,  then  away  past  the  head  of  Saut  de  Juan, 
md  down  the  cliff  side  to  where  the  black  shelves 
werhang  the  backwater  of  the  Gouliot. 

He  shed  his  guernsey  during  the  safe  passage 
between  Jument  and  Saut  de  Juan;  the  rest  of  his 
lothing,  one  garment  all  told,  he  thoughtfully  drop- 
)ed  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  before  he  took  to  the 
helves.  The  girl  gathered  his  things  as  she  ran, 
ind  danced  excitedly  with  them  in  her  arms  as  she 
aw  his  white  body  launch  out  from  the  lowest  shelf 
ar  away  below  her  and  go  wrestling  through  the 
eater  like  a  tiny  white  frog. 

They  had  travelled  quicker  than  the  careless  boat, 
ind  he  was  well  out  among  the  first  writhings  of  the 
iace  before  it  came  bobbling  merrily  towards  him. 
>he  saw  his  white  arm  flash  up  over  the  yellow  side, 
md  he  hung  there  panting.  Then  slowly  he  worked 
ound  to  the  fat  stern,  and  hauled  himself  cautiously 
>n  board,  and  stood  and  waved  a  cheerful  hand  to 
ler. 

Then  she  saw  him  pick  up  a  small  piece  of  board 

Totn    the   flooring   of   the   boat   and  try   to   paddle 

lack  into  the  slack  water.      And  she  saw,  too,  that 

I   too   late.      The  Race   had   got   hold   of  the 

cockleshell,  and  a  piece  of  board  would  never  make 

Oars  might,  but  there  were  no  oars. 

She  danced  wildly,  saw  him  give  up  that  at- 
sempt,  and  paddle  boldly  out.  instead,  into  the 
niddle  of  the  coiling  waters,  saw  him  turn  the 
cockleshell's  blunt  nose  straight  for  the  Pass,  and 
itand  watchfulh  amidships  with  his  board  poised 
:o  keep  her  to  a  true  course  if  that  might  be. 

The  passage  of  the  Race  is  no  easy  matter  even 
vith  oars  and  strong  men's  hands  upon  them.  A 
cockleshell  and  a  board  were  but  feeble  things,  and 


the  girl  knew  it,  and,  dancing  wildly  all  the  time 
because  she  could  not  stand  still,  looked  each 
second  to  see  the  tiny  craft  flung  aside  and  cracked 
on  the  jagged  rocks. 

Hut,  with  a  mighty  raking  pull  here,  and  a 
mighty  sweep  there,  kneeling  now.  and  now  stand- 
ing, with  one  foot  braced  against  the  side  for  lei 
age.  the  boy  managed,  in  some  marvellous  way,  to 
keep  his  cockleshell  in  midstream.  The  girl  watch- 
ed them  go  rocking  down  the  dark  way,  and  then 
sped  off  across  the  headland  towards  Havre 
Gosselin.  She  got  there  just  in  time  to  see  a  boat 
with  two  strong  rowers  plunging  out  into  the  Race 
past  Pierre  au  Norman,  and  knew  that  the  boj 
was  safe,  and  then  she  slipped  and  tumbled  down 
the  zigzag  to  meet  them  when  the)  came  in.  The 
boy  would  want  his  clothes,  and  she  wanted  to  see 
her  boat.  For.  of  course,  it  would  be  hers,  and 
now  she  would  be  able  to  come  across  from 
Brecqhou  whenever,  she  wished. 

The  matter  was  not  settled  quite  so  easily  as 
that,  however. 

She   was   dancing   eagerly   among  the   big   round 
stones   on   the  shore  of   Havre   Gosselin   when    the 
boat  came  in,  with  the  cockleshell  in  tow,  and  the 
small  boy   sitting   in   it.   with  his  chin  on  his  kn 
and  shaking  still  with  excitement  and  chills. 

"  All  the  same,  mon  gars  it  was  foolishness,  for 
you  might  have  been  drowned,"  said  the  older  man 
of  the  two,  as  they  drew  in  to  the  shore,  and  the 
other  man  nodded  agreement. 

"I — w-w-wanted  it  for  C-C-Carette,"  chittered 
the  boy. 

"Yes,   yes,   we   know.      But And  then   there 

is  M.  le  Seigneur,  you  understand.'' 

"But,  Monsieur  Carre,"  cried  the  small  girl  re- 
monstratively,  "  it  would  never  have  come  in  if 
Phil  had  not  gone  for  it.  It  would  have  got  smashed 
in  the  Gouliot,  or  gone  right  past  and  been  lost. 
And,  besides,  I  do  so  want  it." 

"  All  the  same,  mon  gars  it  was  foolishness,  for 
must  be  respected.  You'd  better  go  and  tell  him 
about  it,  and  ask  him." 

"I  will,  mon  Gyu!"  and  she  was  off  up  the 
zigzag  before  he  had  finished. 

And  it  would  have  been  a  very  different  man  from 
Peter  le  Pelley  who  could  refuse  the  beguilement 
of  Carette's  wistful  dark  eyes  when  her  heart  was  set 
on  her  own  wa\.  as  it  generally  was. 

And    SO    the    yellow    coekleshell    became    Cai 
golden    bridge,    and    thereafter    her    comings    and 
goings  knew  no  bounds  but   her  own  wilful  will  and 
the    state    of   the    tides   and    the    weatll.  I. 

Krok's  ideas  in  the  matter  of  seigneurial  rights  of 
flotsam  and  jetsam  were  by  no  means  as  stri>  ; 
his  master's,  especially  where  Carette  was  con- 
cerned. In  his  mute,  dog-like  way  he  worshipped 
Carette.  In  case  of  need,  he  would.  I  beli- 
have  given  his  left  hand  in  her  service;  and  the 
right,    I  think  he  would  have  kept  for  himself  and 
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me.  He  procured  from  somewhere  a  great  beam 
of  ship's  timber",  and  with  infinite  labour  fixed  it 
securely  in  a  crevice  of  the  rocks,  high  up  by  the 
Gale  de  Jacob,  with  one  end  projecting  over  the 
shelving  rocks  below.  Then,  with  rope  and  pulley 
from  the  same  ample  storehouse,  he  showed  Carette 
how  she  could,  with  her  own  unaided  strength, 
hitch  on  her  cockleshell  and  haul  it  up  the  cliff- 
side  out  of  reach  of  the  hungriest  wave.  He  made 
her  a  pair  of  tiny  sculls,  too,  and  thenceforth  she 
was  free  of  the  seas,  and  she  flitted  to  and  fro,  and 
up  and  down  that  rugged  western  coast,  till  it  was 
all  an  open  book  to  her.  But  so  venturesome  was 
she,  and  so  utterly  heedless  of  danger,  that  we  all 
went  in  fear  for  her,  and  she  laughed  all  our  fears 
to  scorn. 

CHAPTER  III. 

How  I  Showed  One  the  Way  to  the  Boutiques. 

Another  scene  stands  out  very  sharply  in  my 
recollection  of  the  boy  and  girl  of  those  early  days, 
from  the  fact  that  it  gave  our  island  folk  a  saying 
which  lasted  a  generation,  and  whenever  I  heard 
the  saying  it  brought  the  wrhole  matter  back  to  me. 

'•  Show  him  the  way  to  the  Boutiques  "  became, 
in  those  days,  equivalent  to  "  mislead  him — trick 
him — deceive  him,"  and  this  was  how  it  came 
about. 

I  can  see  the  boy  creeping  slowly  along  the  south 
side  of  Brecqhou  in  a  boat  which  was  big  enough 
to  make  him  look  very  small.  It  was  the  smaller 
of  the  two  boats  belonging  to  the  farm,  but  it  was 
heavily  laden  with  vraic.  There  had  been  two 
days  of  storm,  the  port  of  Brecqhou  was  full  of  the 
floating  seaweed,  and  the  fields  at  Belfontaine 
hungered  for  it.  Philip  Carre  and  Krok  and  the 
small  boy  had  been  busy  with  it  since  the  early 
morning,  and  many  boat-loads  had  been  carried  to 
Port  a  la  Jument  as  long  as  the  flood  served  for  the 
passage  of  the  Gouliot;  and  since  then,  into  Havre 
Gosselin  for  further  transport  when  the  tide  turned. 

The  weather  was  close  and  heavy  still — sulky 
looking,  as  though  it  contemplated  another  out- 
break before  settling  to  its  usual  humour.  There 
was  no  sun,  and  now  and  again  drifts  of  ghostly 
haze  trailed  over  the  long,  sullen  waves. 

But  the  small  boy  knew  every  rock  on  the  shore 
of  Brecqhou,  and  the  more  deadly  ones  that  lay  in 
the  tideway  outside,  just  below  the  surface,  and 
Avhuffed  and  growled  at  him  as  he  passed.  His 
course  shaped  itself  like  that  of  a  bird,  or  fish, 
without  apparent  observation. 

The  boat  was  heavy,  but  his  bare  brown  arms 
worked  the  single  oar  over  the  stern  like  tireless 
little  machines,  and  his  body  swung  rhythmically 
from  side  to  side  to  add  its  weight  to  his  impulse. 

He  kept  well  out  round  Pente-a-Fouaille,  with 
its  jagged  teeth  and  circles  of  sweltering  foam.  The 
tide  was  rushing  south  through  the  Gouliot  Pass 
like  a  mill-race.  It  drove  a  bold  furrow  into  the 
comparatively  calm  waters  bevond — a  furrow  which 


leaped  and  writhed  and  spat  like  a  tortured  snak>- 

with   tin-   agonies  of  the   narrow   passage.      And   pre 
gently    it   sank    into   twisting   coils,   all   spattered   and 

marbled   with   foam,   and  came  weltering  up  from 

conflict  witli  the  ro.ks  In-low.  and  then  hurried  on 
t<>  further  torment  along  the  teeth  of  Little  Sark. 

At  the  first  lick  of  the  Race  on  his  boat's  nose, 
the  small  hoy  drew  in  his  oar  without  ever  looking 
round,  dropped  it  into  the  rowlock,  fitted  the  othi-r 
oar.  and  bent  his  sturdy  back  to  the  fight. 

The  twisting  waters  carried  him  away  in  a  long 
swirling  slant.  He  pulled  steadily  on  and  paid  no 
heed,  and  in  due  course  was  spat  out  on  the  otln-r 
side  of  the  race  into  the  smooth  water  under  lee 
of  Longue  Pointe.  Then  he  turned  his  boat's  nose 
to  the  north  and  pulled  through  the  slack  in  the 
direction  of  Havre  Gosselin. 

He  was  edging  slowly  round  Pierre  au  Norman, 
where  a  whip  of  the  current  caught  him  for  a 
moment,  when  a  merry  shout  carried  his  chin  to 
his  shoulder  in  time  to  see,  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  a  small  white  body  flash  from  a  black  ledge  above 
the  surf  into  the  coiling  waters  beyond.  He  stood 
up  facing  the  bows  and  held  the  boat,  till  a  brown 
head  bobbed  up  among  the  writhing  coils.  Then 
a  slim  white  arm  with  a  little  brown  hand  swept 
the  long  hair  away  from  a  pair  of  dancing  eyes, 
and  the  swimmer  came  slipping  through  the  water 
like  a  seal. 

But  suddenly,  some  stronger  coil  of  the  waters 
below  caught  the  glancing  white  limbs.  The) 
sprawled  away  from  their  stroke,  a  startled  look 
dimmed  the  dancing  eves  with  a  strain  of  fear. 

"Phil?" 

And  in  a  moment  the  boy  in  the  boat  had  drawn 
in  his  oars,  and  kicked  off  his  shoes,  and  was 
ploughing  sturdily  through  the  belching  coils. 

"You're  all  right,  Carette,"  he  cried,  as  he  drove 
up  alongside,  and  the  swimmer  grasped  hurriedh 
at  his  extended  arm.  "We've  done  stiffer  bits 
than  this.  NFOw — rest  a  minute!  All  right?  Conn- 
on,  then,  for  the  boat.  Here  vou  are !  Hang  on 
till  I  get  in!" 

He  drew  himself  up  slowly,  and  hung  for  a 
moment  while  the  water  poured  out  of  his  clothes. 
Then,  with  a  heave  and  a  wild  kick  in  the  air.  he 
was  aboard,  and  turned  to  assist  his  companion. 
He  grasped  the  little  brown  hands  and  braced  his 
foot  against  the  gunwale.  "Now!"  and  she  cam.- 
up  over  the  side  like  a  lovely  white  elf,  and  sank 
panting  among  the  golden  brown  coils  of  vraic. 

"  It  was  silly  of  you  to  jump  in  there,  you  know." 
said  the  boy  oxer  his  shoulder,  as  he  sat  down  to 
his  oars  and  headed  for  Pierre  au  Norman  again. 
"The  race  is  too  strong  for  you.  I've  told  you 
so  before." 

"You  do  it  vourself,"  she  panted. 

"I'm  a  bov  and  I'm  stronger  than  you." 

"I  can  swim  as  fast  as  you." 

"  But  I  can  last  longer  and  the  race  is  too  strong 
for  me  sometimes." 
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"B'en!  I  knew  you'd  pick  me  up." 

'  Well,  don't  you  ever  do  it  when  I'm  not  here, 
or  some  day  the  black  snake  will  get  you  and  you'll 
never  come  up  again." 

He  was  pulling  steadily  now  through  the  back- 
water of  Havre  Gosselin ;  past  the  iron  clamps  let 
into  the  face  of  the  rock,  up  and  down  which  the 
fishermen  climbed  like  flies ;  past  the  moored  boats, 
avoiding  hidden  rocks  by  the  instinct  of  constant 
usage,  till  his  boat  slid  up  among  the  weed-cushion- 
ed boulders  of  the  shore,  and  he  drew  in  his  oars 
and  laid  them  methodically  along  the  thwarts. 

small  girl  jumped  out  and  wallowed  in  the 
warm  lip  of  the  tide,  and  finally  squatted  in  it 
with  her  brown  hands  clasped  round  her  pink-white 
knees— unabashed,  unashamed,  absolutely  innocent 
of  any  possible  necessity  for  either — as  lovely  a 
picture  as  all  those  coasts  could  show. 

H<  r  long  hair,  dark  with  the  water,  hung  in  wet 
tails  on  her  slim  while  shoulders,  which  were 
just  flushed  with  the  nip  of  the  sea.  The  clear 
drops  sparkled  on  her  pretty  brown  face  like  pearls 
and  diamonds,  and  seemed  loth  to  fall.  Her  little 
pink  toes  curled  up  out  of  the  creamy  wash  to  look 
,-r. 

"  Where  are  your  things?"  asked  the  boy. 

"  In  the  cave  yonder." 

and  get  dressed,"  he  said,  looking  down  at 
her  with  as  little  thought  of  unseemliness  as  she 
herself. 

"  \ot  at  all.    I'm  quite  warm." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  dry  my  things,"  and  he 
began  to  wriggle  out  of  his  knitted  blue  guernsey. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  was  free  of  his  clothes,  he 
ad  them  neatly  to  the  sun  on  a  big  boulder, 
and  with  a  whoop  went  skipping  over  the  stones 
into  the  water  till  he  fell  full  length  with  a  splash 
and  began  swimming  vigorously  seawards.  The 
small  girl  sat  watching  him  for  a  minute  and  then 
skipped  in  after  him,  and  the  cormorants  ceased 
their  diving  and  the  seagulls  their  wheelings  and 
mewings,  and  all  gathered  agitatedly  on  a  fock 
at  the  further  side  of  the  bay,  and  wondered  what 
such  shouts  and  laughter  might  portend. 

But  suddenly  the  boy  broke  off  short  in  his 
sporting,    and    paddled    n  .    with    his    I 

rds. 
What  is  it  then,  Phil?     Has  the  big  picuvre  got 
hold  of  your  leg?"  cried  the  girl,   as  she  splashed 
up  towards  him. 

He    raised   a   dripping  hand   to  silence   her,    and 
while  tlv  dark   eyes   were   still   widening  with  sur- 
dull    boom   came   rolling    along   the   wind 
i    the  cliffs  of  Brecqhou. 

\   gun,"  said  the  boy,  and  turned  and  headed 
swiftly  for  the  shore. 

"Wait  for  me,  Phil!'*  cried  the  girl,  as  she 
skipped  over  the  stones  like  a  sunbeam  and  dis- 
appeared  into  the  black  mouth  of  the  cave. 


''Quick,  then!"  as  he  wrestled  with  his  half- 
dried  clothes,  still  sticky  with  the  sea-water. 

He  was  fixing  the  iron  bar,  which  served  as 
anchor  for  his  boat,  under  a  big  boulder,  when 
joined  him,  still  buttoning  her  skirt,  and  they  sped 
together  up  the  hazardous  path  which  led  up  to 
La  Fregondee.  He  gave  her  a  helping  hand  now 
and  again  over  diflicult  bits,  but  they  had  no  breath 
for  words.  They  reached  the  top,  panting  like 
hounds,  but  the  boy  turned  at  once  through  the 
fields  to  the  left  and  never  stopped  till  he  dropped 

tit  on  the  short  turf  of  the  headland  by  Sam 
Juan. 

"Ah-!"  he  gasped,  and  sighed  with  vast  enjoy- 
ment,  and  the  girl  stared   wide  eyed. 

Down  Great  Russel,  between  them  and  Hrm. 
two  great  ships  were  driving  furiously,  with  every 
sail  at  fullest  stretch  and  the  white  waves  boiling 
under  their  bows.  Further  out,  beyond  the  bi 
of  reefs  and  islets  which  stretch  in  a  menacing 
to  the  north  of  Herm,  another  stately  vessel  was 
manoeuvring  in  advance  of — 

"  One — two — three — four  —  five  —  six, "  counted 
the  boy,  "and  each  one  as  big  as  herself." 

Every  now  and  again  came  the  sullen  boom  of 
her  guns,  and  answering  booms  from  her  pursu 

"Six  to  one!"  breathed  the  boy,  quivering  like  a 
pointer.     "And  she's  terrible  near  the  rocks.     Bon 
Gyu!  but  she'll  be  on  them!     She'll  be  on  them 
sure,"   and   he  jumped   up   and   danced  in   his 
citement.      '*  You    can't    get    her    through    th< 
Ay-eel"    and   he    funnelled   his   hands   to   shorn 
warning  across  three  miles  of  sea  in  the  teeth  ol 
westerly  breeze. 

"Silly!"  said  the  girl,  from  the  turf  where  she 
sat  with  her  hands  round  her  knees.  "They  can't 
hear  you !" 

He  stood  stiff  and  stark,  as  the  great  ship  narrow- 
ed as  she  turned  towards  them  suddenly,   and  c. 
threading   her  way   through   the  bristling   rocks,    in 
a  way  that  passed  belief,   and  set  the  hair  on  the 
nape  of  the  boy's  neck  crawling  with  apprehens 

"Platte  Bone!"  he  gasped,  as  she  came  safely 
past  that  danger.  ''Grand  Amfroque!"  and  he 
began  to  dance. 

'  Founiais!"  and  she  came  out  into  Great  Russel 
with  a  glorious  sweep,  shook  herself  proudly  to 
other  tack,   and   went   foaming   past  the   Equetel 
and    the    Grands    Bouillons,    swept   round  the    south 
of  Jethou.   and  began  short  tacking  for  Peter   I' 
in  wake  of  her  consorts. 

Since  the  guns,  the  drama  out  there  had  unfolded 
itself    in  and    silence   was    unnatural    w 

such  goings-on  were  toward.  The  small  boy  danced 
and  waxed  his  arms,  and  cheered  frantically.  The 
ships  beyond  the  reefs  were  streaming  away  dis- 
comfited to  the  north-east,  in  the  direction  of  La 
ue. 

The  small  girl  nursed  her  knees,  and  watched  the 
ships  with  only  partial  understanding  of  it  all  in 
her  lo 
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'  Why  are  you  so  crazy  about  it?"  she  asked. 

■•  Because  we've  won,  you  silly!" 

•of  course!  We're  English.  But  all  the  same, 
we  ran  away." 

•Wore  English" — and  there  was  a  touch  of 
the  true  insular  pride  in  her  voice;  but  they  spoke 
in  French,  and  not  very  good  French  at  that,  and 
scarce  a  word  of  English  had  one  of  them  at  that 

time.  , 

•'  Pooh !  Three  little  corvettes  from  two  men-o  - 
war  and  four  big  frigates!  And  let  me  tell  you 
there's  not  many  men  could  have  brought  that  ship 
through  those  rocks  like  that.  I  wonder  who  it  is? 
A  Guernsey  man,  for  sure!"* 

His  war-dance  came  to  a  sudden  stop  with  the 
fall  of  a  heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  jerked 
round  in  surprise.  It  was  a  stout,  heavily-built  man 
in  blue  cloth  iacket  and  trousers,  and  a  cap  such 
as  no  island  man  ever  wore  in  his  life,  and  a  sharp, 
ratty  face  such  as  no  island  man  would  have  cared 
to  wear. 

u  Now.  little  corbin,  what  is  it  you  are  dancing 
at?"  he  asked,  in  a  tongue  that  was  neither  English 
nor  French  nor  Norman,  but  an  uncouth  mixture  of 
all  three. 

But  the  boy  had  weighed  him  up  in  a  moment 
and  with  one  'glance,  and  he  was  too  busy  thinking 

"Come  then!  Art  dumb?"  and  he  shook  the 
bov  roughly.  . 

"Yes,  that  is  it!"  said  Carette,  dancing  round 
them  with  apprehension  for  her  companion.     "  He's 

dumb."  .  ,, 

"  He  was  shouting  loud  enough  a  mmute  ago, 
and  he  pinched  the  boy's  ear  smartly  between  his 
big  thumb  and  finger. 

"It's  only  sometimes,"  said  Carette  lamely. 
"You  let  him  go  and  maybe  he'll  speak." 

"See,  my  lad,"  said  the  burly  one,  letting  go 
the  boy's  ear,  but  keeping  a  grip  on  his  shoulder, 
"I'm  not  going  to  harm  you.  All  I  want  to  know 
is  whether  you've  seen  any  sizable  ships  hanging 
about  here  lately.     You  know  what  I  mean!" 

The  small  boy  knew  perfectly  what  he  meant.  He 
shook  his  head,  however. 

"  Not,  eh  ?  Well,  you  know  the  neighbourhood, 
anyway.     Take  me  to  the  Boutiques." 

Thev  both  knew  the  Boutiques.  It  would  be  a 
verv  small  child  on  Sercq  who  did  not  know 
that  much.  The  small  boy  knew,  too,  that  both 
the  Boutiques  and  the  Gouliot  caves  had  nooks  and 
niches  in  their  higher  ranges,  boarded  off  and 
secured  with  stout-padlocked  doors,  where  goods 
were  stored  for  transfer  to  the  cutters  and  chasse- 
marees  as  occasion  offered,  just  as  they  were  in  the 
great  warehouses  of  the  Guernsey  merchants.  He 
had  vague  ideas  that  so  long  as  the  goods  were  on 

*A  very  similar  story  is  told  of  Sir  James  Saumarez  in  the 
Crescent  off  Vazin  Bay  in  Guernsey.  His  pilot  was  Jean  Breton, 
who  received  a  large  gold  medal  for  the  feat. 


dr\  land,  the  preventive  men  could  not  touch  them, 
bin  of  that  he  was  not  perfectl)  certain.  These 
troublesome  customs'  officers  were  constantly  having 
new  powers  conferred  on  them.  He  had  over- 
heard the  men  discussing  them  many  a  time,  and 
the  very  fact  of  this  man  trying  to  find  the  Boutiques 

suspicious.     But  the  man  was  a  strai 
and  the  small  boy's  mind  was  made  up  in  a  moment. 

Carette  was  watching  anxiously,   with  a  wild  idea 
in  her  mind  that  if  she  flung  herself  at  the  pre\ 
live  man's  feet  and  held  them  tightly,  the  boy  might 
wriggle  away  and  escape. 

But  the  boy  had  a  brighter  scheme  than  that.  He 
turned  and  led  the  way  inland,  and  dropped  a  wink 
to  Carette  as  he  did  so,  and  her  anxious  little  brain 
jumped  to  the  fact  that  the  stranger  was  to  be 
misled. 

Her  sharpened  faculties  perceived  that  the  best 
way  to  second  his  efforts  was  to  pretend  a  vehement 
objection  to  his  action,  and  so  lend  colour  to  it. 

"Don't  you  do  it,  Phil!"  she  cried,  dancing 
round  them. 

Phil  marched  steadily  on  with  the  heavy  hand 
gripping  his  shoulder. 

"Sensible  boy!"  said  the  preventive  man. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Boutiques  lie  hid  among 
the  northern  cliffs  by  the  Eperquerie.  But  once 
lose  sight  of  the  sea',  amid  the  tangle  of  wooded 
lanes  which  traverse  the  island,  and,  without  the 
guidance  of  the  sun,  it  needs  a  certain  amount  of 
familiarity  with  the  district  to  know  exactly  where 
one  will  come  out. 

The  small  boy  stolidly  led  the  way  past  Beau- 
manoir,  and  Carette  wailed  like  a  lost  soul  along- 
side. Jeannerte  Falla  looked  out  as  they  passed  and 
called  out  to  know  what  was  happening' 

"  This  wicked  man  is  making  Phil  show  him  the 
way  to  the  Boutiques,"  cried  Carette,  and  the 
wicked  man  chuckled,  and  so  did  Jeanne  Falla. 

The  procession  passed  on  along  the  road  that  led 
past  Dos  d'Ane.  The  steamy  haze  lay  thicker  here. 
The  wind  drove  it  past  in  slow  coils,  but  its  skirts 
seemed  to  cling  to  the  heather  and  bracken  as 
though  reluctant  to  loose  its  hold  on  the  island. 

They  passed  down  a  rough  rock  path  with  ragged 
yellow  sides,  and  stood  suddenly  looking  out,  as 
it  seemed,  on  death. 

In  front  and  all  round — a  fathomless  void  of 
mist,  which  curled  slowly  past  in  thin  white  whorls. 
The  only  solid  thing — the  raw  yellow  path  on 
which  they  stood.  It  stretched  precariouslv  out 
into  the  void,  and  seemed  to  rest  on  nothing.  From 
somewhere  down  below  came  the  hoarse,  low  growl 
of  sea  on  rock.  Otherwise  the  stillness  of  death — 
the  Coupee! 

Sorely  trying  to  stranger  nerves  at  best  of  times 
was  that  wonderful  narrow  bone  of  a  neck  which 
joins  Little  Sercq  to  Sercq — six  hundred  feet  long, 
three  hundred  feet  high,  four  feet  wide  at  its  widest 
at  that  time,  and  in  places  less,  and  with  nothing 
between  the  crumbling  edges  of  the  path  and  the 
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[Fowling  death  below  but  lagged  falls  of  rock, 
lmost  sheer  on  the  one  side  and  little  better  on 
he  other.  On  a  clear  day,  the  unaccustomed  eye 
warn  with  the  welter  of  the  surf  below  on  botli 
ides  at  once ;  the  unaccustomed  brain  reeled  at 
hnught  of  so  precarious  a  passage;  and  the  un- 
ccustomed  body,  unless  tenanted  by  a  fool,  or 
•il  of  nerves  beyorfd  the  ordinary,  or  of  no 
lerves  at  all,  turned  as  a  rule  at  the  sight  and 
hanked  God  for  the  feel  of  solid  rock  behind,  or 
•Is ■•  went  humbly  down  on  hands  and  knees  and  so 
rossed  in  safety  with  lowered  crest. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  rat-faced  man  the  path  seemed 
Kit  a  wavering  line  in  the  wavering  mist.  His  hand 
[ripped  the  Inn's  shoulder,  grateful  for  something 
olid  to  hang  on  to.     And  gripped  it  the  harder  when 


Carette  skipped  past  them  and  disappeared  along 
thai  knife-edge  of  a  dancing  path. 

"Come  on!"  said  the  boy — the  first  words  he 
had  spoken. 

But  the  preventive  man's  eyes  were  still  fixed  in 
horror  on  the  place  where  the  girl  had  vanished. 

"Come  on!"  said  the  boy  again,  and  shook  him- 
self free,  and  went  along  the  path. 

"Aren't  you  coming?"  he  asked,  a  shadow  in 
the  mist. 

But  the  preventive  man  was  feeling  cautiously 
backwards  for  solid  rock. 

"Then  I  can't  show  you  the  Boutiques,"  said 
the  boy,  and  passed  out  of  sight  into  the  mist. 

(To   be    Continued.) 


If.Z.  Free  Lance.] 


A  Concert   of  the  Powers — The  Discordant  Note. 


(M.  Kuniio,  Japanese  Ambassador  to  France,  declared  that  there  would  soon  be  four  powers  pledged  to  maintain 
the  ttafat  quo  in  the  Par  East.  Japan,  he  added,  was  ready  to  conclude  a  similar  treaty  with  the  TJnited  States.— 
Press   Cablegram.} 

Kaiski:    Wilhklm    (the   Heavy   Tragedian):    "Foiled   again,  ha,  ha!" 
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THE  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE. 


"THE    ONLY  REMEDY  !" 


By   Professor   Prim. 


Australian  newspapers  have  been  flooded  during 
the  last  fortnight  with  cablegrams  detailing  the  great 
doings  of  colonials  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  the 
banquets  they  have  attended,  the  speeches  they 
have  delivered,  and  the  conferences  that  have  been 
held.  Although  by  no  means  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  Premiers  have  visited  England,  they 
were  certainly  never  received  so  heartily  and  so 
spontaneously  before.  People  at  home  seem  to 
have  been  mainly  impressed  by  the  ever-bubbling 
eloquence  of  our  versatile  Prime  Minister  (Hon.  A. 
Deakin),  little  realising  for  the  moment  that  a  man 
may  pour  forth  torrents  of  talk  without  meaning 
as  much  as  another  who  says  never  a  word.  In 
his  endeavour  to  convince  the  mother  country  that 
Australia  was  longing  to  give  Great  Britain  preferen- 
tial treatment,  Mr.  Deakin  went  very  considerably 
beyond  the  mark,  the  preferential  movement  in 
Australia  being  mostly  confined  to  protectionists, 
and  the  protectionist  element  being  to  the  fore  just 
now,  less  on  account  of  any  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  protection  itself  than  on  account  of  the  remiss- 
ness of  the  electors,  half  of  whom  were  so  disgusted 
with  the  way  in  which  things  were  being  conducted, 
or  who  were. so  uninterested  in  matters  political, 
that  they  never  even  took  the  trouble  to  go  to  the 
poll.  For  this,  of  course,  they  were  very  much  to 
blame,  but  if  a  referendum  were  taken  to-morrow, 
and  everyone  were  compelled  to  vote,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  there  would  be  anything  even 
remotely  approaching  a  majority  in  favour  of  pre- 
ferential trade. 

Preferential  Trade. 

The  case  against  preference  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  empire  is  so  strong,  and  the  case  for  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  Australia  is  so  weak,  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  enter- 
tain it  for  a  moment  has  not  caused  any  surprise, 
at  any  rate  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  surprise 
would  have  been  the  other  way  had  he  done  more 
than  courteously  listen  to  what  Mr.  Deakin  endea- 
voured to  make  out  was  Australia's  "explicit  re- 
quest." Judging  from  the  cabled  report  of  Mr. 
Deakin's  speech  at  the  Conference,  Australia's  gain 
from  preference  would  be  a  problematical  four-fold 
increase  in  her  wheat  exports,  and  the  equally  pro- 
blematical employment  of  40,000  more  people  on 
the  land.  What  England's  gain  would  be  does  not 
appear,  since  any  preferential  tariff  in  favour  of  the 
colonies  and  against  the  foreigner  would  play  havoc 


with  her  foreign  trade,  which  is  after  all  rather 
worth  considering,  since  foreigners  take  more  than 
twire  as  much  of  her  goods  as  all  the  colonies,  in- 
cluding India,  combined.  The  exact  figures  for 
1906  were  j£i  2  1  .26j\.ooo  worth  of  goods  exported 
to  British  possessions,  and  ^254,409,000  to 
foreign  countries.  While  Messrs.  Deakin  and  Lyne 
were  plaintively  beseeching  the  Mother  Country  to 
save  her  trade  with  the  colonies,  of  which  the 
greedy  foreigner  was  taking  a  larger  share  every  year, 
the  Mother  Country,  in  the  person  of  a  very  astute 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  remembered  that  the 
Australian  preferential  proposal  only  applied  to  8 
per  cent,  of  the  United  Kingdom's  products,  and 
that  the  maximum  profit  to  the  British  importer 
would  not  exceed  ^100,000  for  this  "  puny 
offer,"  to  quote  Mr.  Ramsay  McDonald's  graphic 
phrase,  the  Mother  Country  was  asked  to  penalise 
not  only  some  of  her  very  best  customers,  such  as 
Germany,  the  United  States,  France,  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  but  India  as  well,  a  very  large  part 
of  whose  products  goes  to  foreign  countries,  and1 
who  takes  more  than  twice  as  much  goods  from  the 
United  Kingdom  as  Australia  and  France  com- 
bined. 

A  Most  Remarkable  Piece  of  Bluff. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Reid  was  not  far  wrong  when  he 
characterised  Mr.  Deakin's  "heroic  attitude"  at 
the  Conference  as  "one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pieces  of  bluff  which  has  ever  been  imposed  on  an 
intelligent  community."  And  he  went  straight  to 
the  heart  of  the  business  when  he  said  that  what 
Mr.  Deakin  really  meant  by  preference  was  not 
preference  at  all,  but  simply  another  increase  of  10 
per  cent,  in  the  tariff  against  foreign  countries.  But 
this  utter  lack  of  genuineness  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Deakin's  offer  was  evidently  just  as  well  under- 
stood by  the  Home  Government  as  it  is  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  they  were  able  to  appreciate  it  at  its- 
true  value  all  the  more  from  their  experience  with 
Canada,  which  unconditionally  took  33  per  cent. 
off  her  general  tariff  in  favour  of  Great  Britain, 
and  gave  a  practical  proof  of  her  belief  in  preferen- 
tial trade.  Canada's  reading  of  the  reciprocitv  re 
solutions  passed  at  the  Conferences  of  1894.  1807. 
and  1904  is,  indeed,  in  strange  contrast  with  that  of 
Australia's.  Those  resolutions  affirmed  the  desir- 
ability of  the  colonies  giving  "  substantial  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
the      United     Kingdom."      The    lowering    of    the 
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Canadian  tariff  by  ^,}  P*-'1"  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
British  producer  and  manufacturer  is  preferential 
treatment  worth  having,  whereas  the  mere  raising 
of  the  Australian  tariff  against  the  foreigner  by  to 
per  cent,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  farce.  So 
far  from  Australia  having  given  any  mandate  for 
preferential  trade,  the  subject  was  scarcely  men- 
tioned at  the  recent  Federal  election,  which  turned 
principally  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Socialism, 
and  which  only  gave  Mr.  Deakin  the  command  of 
17  supporters,  including  his  versatile  self,  out  of  a 
total  of  four  times  that  number.  And  Mr.  Deakin's 
continuance  in  office  depends  entirely  on  his  obey- 
ing the  whip  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  the  Labour 
Party  is  largely,  though  by  no  means  wholly,  in 
favour,  not  of  giving  preference  to  British  products 
over  those  of  any  other  nation,  but  of  keeping  out 
British  and  foreign  products  as  much  as  possible 
with  a  view  to  producing  them  here.  This  view 
happens  to  be  the  temporary  one  among  a  large 
number  of  the  workers,  but  it' is  not  likely  to  l>e  the 
permanent  one.  as  the  feeling  in  favour,  not  of  pre- 
ferring British  goods  to  all  others,  but  of  admit- 
ting all  goods  free,  from  whatever  source  they  may 
come,  is  growing  in  strength.  In  the  meantime  it 
is  well  to  note  the  figures  quoted  at  the  Conference 
b)  Mr.  Deakin  himself,  who  pointed  out  that, 
whereas  Australia  only  supplied  Croat  Britain  with 
^10.000,000  worth  of  goods  and  other  British 
-ions  supplied  her  with  ^40,000.000  worth, 
foreign  countries  supplied  her  with  ^160,000.000 
worth.  These  figures  go  far  to  prove,  not  that  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  Australian  products,  but 
that,  if  any  preference  l>e  given  at  all,  it  should  he 
in  favour  of  the  foreigner,  with  whom  great  Britain 
is  doing  such  as  excellent  trade. 

Extending  the  Basis  of  Taxation, 

The  debate  at  the  Imperial  Conference  will  have 
the  effect  of  wry  considerably  clearing  the  air.  We 
now  know  very  much  better  than  we  did  before 
where  we  are.      We  accept  the  m  at  to  Aus 

tralia  by  the  London  "Daily  Xews '"  as  embodying 

Milts  of  that  Conference  so  far  as  Prei 
tial  trade  is  concerned,  and  so  long  as  the  pi 
Liberal    Ministn    remains   in    power — namely, 

oid  offers  the  colonies  free  trad,-,  a  free  navv, 


and  common  citizenship,  but  n<>t  a  promise  to  tax 
food  or  restrict  industry.''  The  attitude  of  the  con- 
servative organs  and  of  the  Conservative  Party,  the 
former  as  voiced  by  the  Times  and  the  latter 
b)  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  meeting  of  the  Primrose 
League,  is  deeply  significant.  The  Times  and  the 
other  Conservative  organs  are,  as  usual,  trying  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  main 
issue — whether  the  land  values  which  have  been 
directly  created  solely  b)  the  [>eople  shall  be  ap- 
propriated on  their  behalf  b)  leading  them  into 
the  morass  of  Protection  ami  the  quagmire  of  Pre- 
ferential Trade.  But  the)  refuse  to  be  so  led,  and 
to  be  ground  under  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut  and 
Landlordism  any  longer.  Mr.  Balfour,  on  his  part, 
proclaims  that  •the  only  remedy  for  lessening  the 
financial  burdens  of  Imperial  defence  and  tor  carry- 
ing social  reform  is  an  extension  of  the  basis  of 
taxation.-'  And  Mr.  Balfour  for  once  is  right,  but 
not  in  the  way  he  means.  The  only  remedy  for  the 
gigantic  evils  that  threaten  civilisation  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  the  extension  of  the  basis  of  taxa- 
tion, it  is  true:  not.  however,  as  Mr.  Balfour  affirms, 
by  placing  small  duties  on  articles  of  large  con-' 
sumption,  which  would  simply  raise  prices  and  add 
to  the  already  intolerable  hardships  of  the  poor,  but 
by  placing  duties  on  the  value  of  land,  where  alone 
they  ought  justly  to  he.  which,  by  increasing  the 
supply  of  land,  would  lower  rent,  and,  by  giving 
access  to  natural  opportunities,  would  raise  wages 
in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  absolutely,  re- 
latively, and  permanently  raised.  And  this  is  what 
the  Liberal  Party  is  about  to  do.  The  Daily 
Chronicle,  apparently  alone  among  the  L< 
papers,  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  when  it  de- 
scribed Mr.  Balfour's  speech  as  "a  gigantic  scheme 
lor  relieving  the  direct  taxpayer  at  the  cost  of  the 
poorer  members  of  the  community."  This  question 
ol  extending  the  basis  <<i  taxation  is  the  great  pro- 
blem which  confronts  mankind  to-day.  The  hitherto 
enslaved  and  down-trodden  people  are  rapidly  wak- 
ing up  to  the  fact,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
—is  probably  nearer  than  we  think— when  they  will 
see  and  understand  the  right  course  to  pursue,  and, 
realising  this  power,  will  put  a  summary  end  t<>  the 
present  reign  of  monopolv,   injustice,  n  and 

theft. 


The  arduous  work  of  going  through  the  manuscripts  in  connection  with 
the  Essay  on  "Arbitration  v.  War"  has  not  yet  been  completed.  The  gentlemen 
undertaking  it,  busy  professional  men,  are  filling  in  all  their  spare  time  at  it, 
but  have  not  yet  completed  the  work.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  the  result 
next  month. 
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THE    HOME    TREATMENT    OF    CONSUMPTION. 


A  Remedy  that  has  Saved  Many  Lives.     Thirty-five  Years'  Experience. 

By  Alfred  J.  Taylor 
(Librarian  Public  Library,  Hobart,  Tasmania). 


Some  thirty-five  years  ago  I  was  suffering  from 
consumption.  I  had  the  usual  symptoms — expec- 
toration, at  times  streaked  with  blood,  hectic  flush, 
cough,  general  debility,  and  much  weakness,  accom- 
panied with  falling  away  of  flesh,  etc.  Our  medical 
adviser  informed  my  father  that  it  was  hardly  likely 
I  would  live  until  twenty-one  years  of  age.  At  one 
time  I  was  so  ill  that  I  retired  to  bed,  never  expect- 
ing to  rise  from  it  agjain. 

About  this  time  I  accidentally  picked  up  a  piece 
of  torn  newspaper  containing  an  account  of  some 
experiments  which  had  been  tried  by  Dr.  Dewar  in 
Scotland.  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  raging  among  the 
cattle  there,  and  Dr.  Dewar  found  that  the  inhala- 
tion of  sulphur  fumes  was  the  best  treatment  for  the 
disease.  He  had  a  servant  who  was  far  gone  with 
consumption,  and  who  was  at  that  time  losing  a  lot 
of  blood.  Knowing  he  was  too  weak  for  hard  work, 
the  doctor  asked  him  to  sit  in  the  cattle  sheds  and 
see  that  the  byres  were  properly  fumigated.  Some 
little  time  afterwards  the  doctor  noticed  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  health  of  this  man,  and  it  struck 
him  that  the  same  treatment — the  inhalation  of  sul- 
phur fumes — might  be  useful  in  cases  of  chest 
diseases  in  human  beings.  He  experimented  upon 
some  of  his  patients,  and  obtained  remarkable  re- 
sults. 

It  was  the  reading  of  this  piece  of  torn  newspaper 
that  induced  me  to  try  the  experiment  in  my  own 
case.  Having)  a  quiet  little  office  to  myself,  I  was 
able  to  keep  up  fumigation  at  intervals  during  the 
daytime.  Hut  I  made  it  a  rule  never  to-  retire  to  bed 
without  first  setting  alight  about  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sulphur  upon  a  brick,  or  saucer,  placed 
upon  the  mantelpiece,  the  bedroom  door  being 
closed  and  a  piece  of  light  cloth  covering  the  fire- 
place.    The  room  was  about  fourteen  feet  square. 

Shortlv  afterwards  I  commenced  to  notice  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  my  health.  The  cough  be- 
came less  troublesome,  the  sputum  less  in  quantity, 
of  a  lighter  colour,  and  less  offensive.  My  appetite 
improved,  and  my  weight  increased.  The  night- 
sweats  disappeared,  and  the  expression  of  my  face 
became  less  anxious  and  more  healthy  looking. 

I  continued  the  use  of  the  sulphur  fumes  for 
several  months,  and  sprayed  mv  throat  daily  with 
sulphurous  acid,  with  the  result  that  I  was 
thoroughly  restored  to  health,  and  have  had  no  re- 
turn of  the  disease  since. 


OTHER    CASE8. 

I  at  once  Looked  round  for  cases  to  which  the 
treatment  might  be  applied,  and  I  visited  a  man 
who  was  so  far  gone  in  consumption  that  his  wife 
had  to  lift  him  from  his  chair  to  his  bed,  for  he 
was  helpless  as  a  child,  and  was  a  "bag  of  boi- 
When  I  first  saw  him  he  was  well  bolstered  up  with 
pillows,  and  the  utensil  beside  him  was  partly  filled 
with  very  offensive  matter  that  he  had  coughed 
up.     He  wras  undoubtedly  dying  of  consumption. 

I  tried  hard  to  persuade  him  to  give  the  sulphur 
treatment  a  trial,  although  I  regarded  the  case  as  a 
very  hopeless  one,  and  I  gave  him  half  a  pound  of 
sulphur  and  told  him  how  to  use  it.  He  almost 
laughed  in  my  face  at  the  idea  of  being  cured,  but 
promised  to  comply  with  my  wishes.  Leaving  the 
district,  I  lost  sight  of  this  man  for  some  time, 
but  some  months  afterwards  I  met  him  driving  a 
team  of  horses.  He  crossed  over  to  me  and  said, 
"  You  saved  my  life  with  that  sulphur,  sir,"  and  he 
told  me  how  wonderfully  he  had  recovered  after 
persevering  with  the  remedy  I  had  recommended. 
Thirty-two  years  afterwards  I  met  this  man  again, 
a  thick,  sturdy  fellow7,  capable  of  doing  the  hard 
work  of  a  miner  and  prospector. 

Take  another  extreme  case,  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced hopeless,  one  in  which  the  patient  had 
been  given  only  a  short  time  to  live,  his  medical 
adviser  stating  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could 
raise  him  from  his  bed  of  sickness.  After  some 
demur  I  induced  him  to  try  the  remedy  above  re- 
ferred to,  although  the  very  Idea  of  the  fumes  m 
him  cough.  At  this  time  he  was  lying  between  an 
open  door  and  window,  to  enable  him  to  breathe 
with  any  degree  of  comfort.  By  his  side  was  a  vessel 
containing  a  large  amount  of  offensive  matter  which 
he  had  expectorated.  A  novice  could  see  that  he 
was  in  a  very  bad  way.  After  trying  the  acid  and 
fumes  for  a  few  months,  this  young  fellow  was  able 
to  stand  as  umpire  at  a  cricket  match.  As  a  re- 
sult of  incautious  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  he 
brought  on  an  acute  attack  of  congestion  that  ulti- 
mately caused  his  death.  Hi*  partial  restoration  to 
health,  however,  was  sufficiently  astonishing  to 
prove  the  value  of  the  treatment. 

The  next  case  is  interesting  because  the  sufferer 
was  adverse  to  the  use  of  sulphur.  The  man  in 
question  was  spitting  phlegm  even-  morning,  losing 
strength,    had    winter   cough,    and    decided    dep 
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sion  of  chest,  becoming  more  perceptible  as  time 
progressed.  Some  two  years  after  first  seeing  him 
I  was  astonished  to  notice  this  man  pulling  in  a 
race  at  a  regatta.  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  his 
wife  that  he  was  able  to  take  such  violent  exercise. 
She  told  me  that  her  husband  had  recovered  his 
strength  to  .1  wonderful  degree  after  attending  one 
the  kilns  at  which  he  had  been  engaged  as  a  hop- 
dryer.  I  at  once  saw  the  explanation  of  the  man's 
improvement  in  health.  When  hops  are  being  dried 
they  .ire  spread  upon  floors  covered  only  with  hi 
hair.  Under  these  floors  are  the  furnaces.  Upon 
the  fires  of  the  furnaces  pounds  of  sulphur  are 
burned,  and  the  fumes,  passing  through  the  horse- 
hair, of  course  fill  the  room  in  which  the  hops  are 
lr\ing.  The  hops  have  to  be  turned  every  four 
hours,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  man 
who  attends  to  this  work  is  subjected  to  a  bath  of 
sulphurous  acid  (for  sulphur  in  burning  unites  with  a 
portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  forms 
sulphurous  acid  gas)  during  the  time  he  is  so  em- 
ployed. This,  to  my  mind,  was  undoubtedly  the  ex- 
planation of  his  improved  health. 

I   could  multiply  instances,  but  will  only  refer  to 

a    few    more    that    are    particularly    encouraging    (I 

have  corresponded   with   over  700  consumptives  in 

Australia  and  elsewhere).     First:  The  case  of  a  lady 

who  had  left  Home  seeking  health  in  change  of  air, 

and  Whose  lungs  (she  had  been  advised)  were  in  a 

very    bad    condition.      From   this    lady    1    received    a 

pitiful  letter — the  plea  of  a  mother  wishing  to  live 

for  the  sake  of  her  children — and  praying  for  help 

nable  her  to  prolong  her  life.     Acting  upon  the 

advice  1  gave  her,  she  continued  to  use  the  sulphur 

1  !at ion    t',»r  a    period   of  twelve    months,      At   the 

i  nd  of  that  time  she  returned  to  her  horne,  and  her 

tor  informed  her  that  the  cavity  in  her  lungs  had 

nompletely  healed   up     Second:  'in   the  year   1893 

ceived  a  letter  from  a  lady   in  one  of  the  mid- 

1  districts  of  Tasmania,  telling  me  that  eighteen 

iths  previously  she  had  been  persuaded   by   her 

nds,    much    against    her   will,   to   carry   out   the 

tii    is    I    had   published   for   sulphur   inhalation. 

At  thai  time  she  was  in  a  very  had  condition,  and 

little    or    no    hop,-    pf    ever    being    restored    to 
Ith,   and   had   no  faith   whatever  in  the   value   of 
the  remed)    suggested.     The  letter   I    received   was 
written  to  inform  me  thai  she  had  just  been  mar- 
ried,  having  completely   recovered   her   health,   and 
that  she  had  thought   it  only  right   to  thank  me  for 
benefil  she  had  derived  from  following  the  sug- 
tion   that    had   been   made  to  her  through   my   in- 
strumentality.    Third:  The  case  oi  a  girl  whi    son* 
two  years  before  had  lost  a  sister  by  consumption. 
For  fifteen  months  prior  to  my  seeing  her  she  had 
•1  under  the  usual  treatment,  and  had  been  in- 
formed that   her  lungs  were  in   a  bad   condition.     I 
was  requested  to  visit  this  girl.     When  I  did  so,  1 
Had  no  occasion  to  ask  who  the  patient   might  be, 


for  the  girl  who  opened  the  gate  for  me  bore  evi- 
dent indications  in  her  face  that  she  was  suffering 
from  the  fell  disease.  1  found  that,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  expectoration,  this  girl  lost  more  than  once 
as  much  as  a  cupful  of  blood  at  a  time  ;  that  she  had 
a  most  trying  cough,  very  bad  night  sweats,  littli 
petite,  failing  strength,  and  gradual  loss  of  flesh. 
I  gave  her  full  instructions  how  to  use  the  sulphur 
remedy,  and  within  a  month  after  commencing  to 
use  it  she  had  ceased  to  spit  blood,  and  her  health 
improved  in  other  directions.  This  was  many  years 
ago.  She  is  still  alive,  and  engaged  in  domestic 
service.  Now  for  the  last  case  1  shall  refer  to. 
Three  years  ago  I  was  accosted  by  a  man  who  was 
a  complete  stranger  to  me.  He  told  me  that  several 
years  previously  his  wife  was  suffering  from  con- 
sumption (two  of  her  sisters  died  of  the  dise, 
and  the  time  came  when  the  doctors  declared  they 
could  do  no  more  for  her  further  than  to  advise  her 
to  leave  the  city  she  was  then  living  in.  She  was 
unable  to  take  medicine.  Her  husband  was  also 
very  delicate  at  this  time,  and  of  one  of  the  children, 
nine  \ears  old,  a  doctor  said,  "  Do  not  trouble  about 
sending  that  little  chap  to  school — he  is  not  long 
for  this  world.-'  The  attention  of  this  nun  was 
drawn  to  some  directions  I  had  published,  and  he 
resolved  to  give  the  suggested  remedy  a  trial,  and 
perseveringly  used  it  for  years,  with  the  result  that 
his  wife,  himself,  and  his  son  had  been  restored  to 
health,  the  hitter  being  the  strongest  child  of  the 
family  ! 

WHY    I    BELIEVE   IN  THE   STJLPHUR  TREATMENT. 
When   1    first   used   the  sulphur  treatment   in   my 
own    case.    I    noticed    that  all    the  pot    plants   in    my 
office   drooled   and  died.     I  had   heard   nothing  at 
this  time  about  the  ^germ"  theory    of  disease,  nor 
was  1  acquainted  with  the  chemistry  of  the  sub:' 
but  I  became  persuaded  that  the  use  of  the  sulphur 
fumes  had  something  to  do  with  the  death  of  my  pet 
flowers.       The    thought     then    struck    me    that    the 
fumes  that  so  readily  destroyed  vegetable  life  might 
be  jus!    as  prejudicial   to  animal  life  also.      After 
flection   I   tried  the  following  rough  experiment:  — 
I   gol   a  piece  Of  fresh  meat   and  divided   it  into  1 
portions,  and  each  portion    I   placed  in   a 
glass.       The    first,    portion     I    covered    with    brandy, 
the  second  with   rum,  and  the  third   with   pure  sul- 
phurous acid    (because,   as   already   explained,   sul- 
phurous acid  gas  is  formed  when  sulphur  is  bur 
in  ordinan   atmosphere).     After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days  I  examined  mj  glasses,  and  found  the  follow- 
ing   results   of   the    experiment.       The    brandy    had 
hardened  the  meal  ;  the  rum  had  partially  digest*  <1 
it;    the   sulphurous   acid,    with   the   exception    of   a 
slight   bleaching,   had    left   the   meat    much    in   the 
condition  that   it  was  in  .it   first.     From  these  results 
I    dr<-w   the    conclusion    that    while   sulphurous   acid 
gas  was  injurious  to  vegetable  life,  it  produced  no 
bad  effects  upon  animal  tissue.     I  also  expressed  an 
opiniop  to  my  friends  that  when  the  true  cause  of 
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consumption  was  discovered  the  disease  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  found  to  be  due  to  some  low 
form  of  vegetable  life  that  broke  up  the  lung  struc- 
ture just  .is  a  vegetable  mould  sometimes  breaks  up 

tile  structure  of  other  matter.  That  I  was  not  far 
wrong  in  this  guess  after  Truth  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated in  the  fact  that  sunn-  ten  years  later  the  great 
ntist  Koch  discovered  the  vegetable  germ  of 
consumption. 

Another  thing  that  gives  me  confidence  in  the 
sulphur  treatment  is  a  realisation  of  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  used  by  the  readiest  method  of  getting  at 
seeds  of  disease,  that  is,  by  inhalation. 

ft  is  impossible  to  prick  any  portion  of  the  body 
-without  making  it  bleed.  This  shows  what  a  spongy 
mass  of  bloodvessels  the  body  consists  of.  Now 
every  cell  in  the  human  lung,  is  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  these  bloodvessels,  and  the  air  and  gases 
breathed  into  the  lungs  pass  into  these  rivers  of  life, 
and  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  may 
easily  be  seen,  therefore,  how  readily  sulphurous 
acid  gas  may  by  inhalation  be  made  to  attack  the 

(The  above  article  bears  upon  it  so  much  evidence  of 
any    way    endorsing    its    statements.      If    the    method    will 
lication  is  more  than  justified.— Editor  "  R.  of  R.") 


germs  thai   have  entered  the  blood  anc 

Commenced   to  break  up  lung-cells  and  tiss 
their  rapid  multiplication.     Those  who  fully  realis< 
the  importance  of  such  simpli 

not  require  much  persuasion  to  make  them  under 
stand  the  value  ol  treatment  bj  inhalation.  I  <; 
not  doubt,"  wrote  Dr.  1'..  Ward  Richardson.  M ,D. 
F.K.S.,  in  one  of  his  papers,  "that  the  day  wil 
come  when  we  shall  universally  treat  disease  bj 
medical  inhalation.  The  grand  portal  or  entry  inti 
the  blood  currents,  and  so  into  the  system  at  large 
is  by  the  circulation.  The  lungs  are  a  direct  part  0 
the  circulation,  and  to  make  them  the  gates  of  reme 
dies  is  as  philosophical  as  it  is  practical." 

I  am  convinced  also  of  the  value  of  the  sulphu 
treatment  because  it  has  been  proved  to  be  benencia 
in  other  diseases  associated  with  known  germs  of  i 
vegetable  character. 

I  believe  in  it  most  of  all  because  during  thirty 
five  years'  experience  of  its  effects  in  c.ises  of  con 
sumption   I    have  witnessed  the  marvellous  results  i 

is  capable  oi  producing. 

efficacy  that  I  publish   it  for  what  it  is  worth   without  in 
benefit  only  one  sufferer  from  "  the  white  plague,"  its  p«b- 


huitige  Blatter,'}  [Berlin. 

Disarmament  in  the  Inferno. 

THE  ADJUTANT  (reporting) :  "  The  list  of  ships  wrecked  is 
not  ended  yet :  the  '  Grosser  Kurfurst,'  the  '  Augusta,'  the 
'  Jules  Ferry,'  the  "  Jena,'  etc." 

The  Great  War  DEVIL :  "That'll  do.  If  so  much  is  pos- 
sible in  time  of  peace,  we  shall  not  need  war  any  longer; 
and  we  may  as  well  go  to  The  Hague  Conference  witli  the 
rest  of  them  !" 


Canadian  Uourttr.} 

Mr.  Bryce  at   Ottawa.— A  Leison  in   Diplomacy. 
Sir  Wilfrid  (to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bryce) :    "  Above  all.  youi 

Excellency,   no  more  Arbitrations  and   no  more  Pilgrimaga 
to  Washington   for  us." 
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AGGREGATE     BALANCE     SHEET 

OF   THE 

Bank  of  New  South   Wales,  31st   March,  1907. 


LIABILITIES. 

£         8.  d.  £  S. 

Notes    in    Circulation 1,085,704     0     0 

Deposits  and  accrued  Interest    26,235,345  15    9 

27,321,049  15 

Bills  Payable  ajid  other  Liabilities  (which  in- 
clude Reserves  held  for  Doubtful  Debts  and 
Amounts  at  Credit  of  Investments  Fluctua- 
tion Account,  Officers'  Fidelity  Guarantee 
and    Provident    Fund    and    the    Buckland 

Fund) 3,338,069    0 

Paid-up  Capital     2,000,000    0    0 

Reserve  Fund 1,475,000    0    0 

Profit    and    ixiss 177,534  16    5 

3,652,534  16 


Contingent  Liabilities — 
Outstanding  Credits,  as  per  Contra 


34,311,653  12    9 

690,116    9    8 

£35,001,770    2    5 


ASSETS. 

s.  d.  J.  *.  d. 

Coin,    Bullion    and    Cash    Bal- 

■  inees 6,451,585  12     4 

Queensland  Government  Notes         183,554    0    0 
Notes   of   other    Banks    ..     ..  34,732    0    0 
Money  at  short  call  in  London       1,365,000     0     0 
Investments— British    and  Co- 
lonial    Govern- 
ment      Securi- 
ties        2,291,723     3     0 

Municipal  and 
other  Securi- 
ties   152,264     2  11 

Due    by    other    Banks    . .     .  .  64,357    4  10 

Bills     Receivable     in     London 
and    Remittances    in    Tran- 

sit 3,586,685    6    9 

.   14,129.901     9  10 

Bills    discounted,    and     Loans    and    Advances 

to   Customers    ...  19,481,752    2  11 

Bank    Premises 700.000    0    0 

34.311.653  12    9 
Liabilities   of   Customers   and   others   on   Let- 
ters of   Credit   as   per   Contra 690.116    9    8 

£35,001.770    2    5 


Dr. 


PROFIT     AND     LOSS.     31st     MARCH,     1907. 


Cr. 


To    Rebate    (at    current    rates)    on    Bills    Dis- 
counted not  due  at  this  date.. 
proposed  to  he  dealt  uith  at  follows: 
To  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  10 

per    cent,    per    annum..  100,000    0    0 
..     Augmentation   of  the   Re- 
serve Fund 25,000    0    0 

„     *The   Buckland   Fund      .  15,000    0    0 

„     Balance    carried    forward  29,314     7     5 


s.  d. 


8,220    9    0 


By  Amount   from   last   Account 


27.732  11     6 


169.314     7     5 


£177.534  16    5 

•  Buckland  Fund  was  established  by  the  late  Thomas 

Buckland.    by    personal    contribution    of    £1500    during    bis 
lifetime,    to    provide    for    exceptional    cases    of    officers     not 
the  Provident  Fund  Rules.) 


Balance  of  Half-year's  Profits  after  pro- 
viding for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts, 
Fluctuations  in  the  Value  of  Invest- 
ment Securities,  reducing  the  Valua- 
tion of  Bank  Premises,  and  inoluding 
Recoveries  from  Debts  previously  writ- 
ten oil  as  Bad  


149.802     4  11 


£177.534  16    5 


Dr. 


RESERVE    FUND,    31st    MARCH,    1907. 


Cr. 


8.  d. 

To    Balance  1,500,000     0     0 

Of    which    £750,000   is   invested    in 

British    Government      Securities, 

and    the  balance  is  employed  in 

the     business     of     the     Bank) 


£1,500,000    0    0 


By    Balance 

..     Amount   from   Profit    and   Loss 


By    Balance 


8,  d. 

1.475.000    0  0 

25.000    0  0 

£1,500.000    0  0 


£1,500,000    0    0 


J.   RUSSELL  FRENCH,    fJENEBAl   MANAGER. 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 


Flotsam  from  the  White  Star  liner  "Suevic."  which 
was  recently  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
oaming    ashore.      Largo   quantities    of    woo]    arc   being 
strewn  on  the  rock'-,  and  hundreds  ol  peasants  arc  re- 
ported to  be  daily  engaged  in  carrying  it  off. 


The  Victorian  Premier,  Mr.  Bent,  is  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  the  arrangement  he  has  made  in  London 
with  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  Victorian  debt  owing  in  London, 
amounting  to  about  £40,000,000.  The  bank  pays  the 
interest  to  the  bondholders,  deals  with  transfers  and 
all  other  matters  of  management,  and  receives  from 
tho  State  of  Victoria  a  payment  of  £250  per  million 
per  annum,  amounting  to  about  £10,000  a  year.  Mr. 
Bent  has  had  this  reduced  to  £150  per  million,  making 
an  annual  saving  of  about  £4000.  Originally  the  bank 
received  £500  per  million,  and  this  has  been  succes- 
sively reduced  to  £450,  £400,  £350,  and  then  to  £250 
per  million.  Should  the  Government  have  desired  to 
terminate  the  agreement,  it  would  have  had  to  pay  to 
the  bank  about  £80,000.  This  Mr.  Bent  has  had  re- 
duced by  about  £35,000.  A  commission  of  one  quarter 
per  cent,  tor  the  conversion  of  matured  loans,  and 
one-eighth  per  cent,  for  conversion  of  unmatured 
loans,  had  to  be  paid.  This  has  also  been  reduced 
to.  one-eighth   per   cent,    all   round. 


An  excellent  innovation  has  recently  been  made  by 
the  members  of  the  Melbourne  Metropolitan  Fire  Bri- 
gade in  establishing  a  Widows  and  Orphans'  and 
General  Benefit  Club.  Its  purpose  is  the  provi- 
sion of  a  fund  from  which  money  is  due  to  every  mem- 
ber on  retirement  from  the  service,  and  in  addition  a 
fixed  amount  to  tho  widows  and  orphans  on  the  death 
of  a  member.  An  entrance  fee  of  Is.  is  charged,  and 
regular  contributions  made  of  2s.  6d.  per  month  per 
member.  Any  member  of  the  club  leaving  the  brigade 
from  any  cause  will  receive  £1  for  each  completed 
year  of  service  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  1907.  Should 
a  member  retire  from  the  brigade  through  ill-health  or 
physical  infirmity,  the  committee  have  power  to  grant 
him  an  additional  sum  of  £20.  On  the  death  of  a 
member  C30  will  be  paid  within  14  days  to  his  widow 
or  next  of  kin. 


A  question  has  been  asked  in  regard  to  the  insur- 
ance on  tho  hull  of  the  "  Suevic,"  which  went  ashore 
on  tho  coast  of  Cornwall.  It  is  stated  she  was  insured 
against  total  loss  only.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
vessel  was  cut  in  two  by  explosives  as  she  lay  on  the 
rocks,  and  about  two-thirds  of  her,  being  the  after 
part,  towed  to  Southampton.  Does  this  constitute  an 
arrival,  and  therefore  nullify  any  claim  on  the  under- 
writers? It  is  difficult  to  make  reply  to  this  without 
knowing  tho  exact  terms  of  the  policy.  If  the  policy 
pays  for  a  ''  constructive  total  loss,"  the  vessel  would 


CLEM.  A  HACK,  a.s.a.s.m.. 

Mem.  Auit.  Inst    Min,  Engri. 

Patent  and  Trade  Marks  Attorney, 
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H0BBS,  HART   &   CO.,    LIMITED. 
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Telephone  1603. 
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British  Capital  to  Invest  on  Mortgage.      Large  Sums  from 
4  per  cent. 

PRELL'S     BUILDINGS, 
60    QUEEN    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 

CITIZENS'  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY  LTD. 

Head  Office:  Castlereagh  &  Moore  Sts., 
SYDNEY. 


FUNDS      -       - 
ANNUAL  INCOME 


£1,900,000. 
£490,000. 


The  COMPANY  has 

Money  to  Lend 

on  Security  of  Freehold,  City  or  Suburban 
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not  necessarily  have  to  be  totally  lost  (which,  of 
Donne,  the  "Suevic"  was  not):  but  if  the  cost  of 
putting  the  vessel  in  sound  condition  exceeded  the 
amount  of  her  insurance,  the  policy  would  pay. 


|£r.  A.  W.  Meeto,  M.L.C..  ami  Senator  J.  T. 
Walker  have  been  unanimously  re-elected  ahairman 
and  deputy  ahairman  respectively  of  the  head  office 
board  of  directors  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident 
Society  for  the  coming  year. 


The  London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Company 
has  purchased  the  business  of  the  Law  Accident  In- 
surance Company  Ltd.  of  London.  The  London  and 
Lancashire  Company  has  already  an  important  acci- 
dent department,  and  by  the  new  acquisition  it  will 
now  control  an  accident  income  of  £o(K).000.  In  Aus- 
tralia its  business  is  so  far  confined  to  fire  insurance 
>nly. 


A  State  school  recently  erected  in  Fernbank,  Gipps- 
land.  lias  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fin>  appears  to 
have  Ih><>ii  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  offered  a  reward  of  £50  bo  anyone  giving  in- 
formation that  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the 
person  guilty  of  the  crime.  Tlie  local  residents  have 
supplemented  this  by  a  further  €40. 


An  important  decision  affecting  the  ownership  of  a 
wrecked  and  abandoned  ship  was  given  by  Mr.  Justice 
Booth  in  the  Practice  Court  at  Perth,  West  Australia, 

>n  May  21»t.  The  A.l'.S.X.  Co.  were  the  plain- 
tiffs, and  the  defendant  Mr.  K.  J.  Hancock.  The 
Former  were  the  owners  of  the  s.s.  "MJldura,"  which 
iv-aa  recently  wrecked  off  the  West  Australian  coast, 
find  the  defendant  was  the  boat  owner,  whose  employes 
boarded  the  wreck  and  claimed  her  a.s  a  derelict.  An 
interim  injunction  had  been  obtained  to  restrain 
Hancock  from  proceeding  with  salvage  operations,  and 
bhe  action  was  brought  to  decide  the  question  at  issue. 
After  hearing  evidence  and  counsels  arguments,  Mr. 
Justice  Rooth  decided  that  the  defendant  Hancock- 
had  established  his  right  to  the  ship,  and  dissolved 
With  OOSts  the  interim  injunction  restraining  him  from 
dealing  with  the  ship. 

A  fire  occurred  on  the  3Srd  art.  in  Queensberry- 
itreet,  North  Melbourne,  by  which  the  underclothing 
Factory  of  the  Greening  Manufacturing  Co.  was  badly 
damaged.      The    outbreak    was    discovered    about    an 

hour  after  closing  time,   and   when   the  brigade  arrived 

the  flames  had  ■  strong  hold  on  the  building.  By  the 
time  the  fire  was  got  under  the  stock,  which  Wt 
Hired  for  £3600  in  bhe  Liverpool,  London  and  Globe 
?o.,  was  badly  damaged,  and  the  machinery  on  the 
top  floor  destroyed.  The  building  is  the  property  of 
I  Barnet   Glass   and   Co.,    and    was   insured    in 

the  Commercial  Union  Co. 
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GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When    there    is    a   sediment    like    brick-dust  in  the  urine,  it   is  a  certain   indication 

that  the  kidneys  are  not  doing  their  work  properly,  and  immediately  steps  should 
be  taken  to  restore  their  healthy  action.  It  this  precaution  is  neglected,  the  par- 
ticles will  gradually  become  larger,  and  the  miserable  suffering  caused  by  Gravel 
or  Stone  will  result. 

Stones  are  usually  formed  in  the  kidneys,  and  descend  thence  into  the  bladder. 
Thev  are  composed  of  uric  acid,  or  of  oxalate  of  lime;  solid  matter  winch  should 
he  held  in  solution  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  he  passed  off  in  a  dissolved  con- 
dition   in    the  urine.      Uric  acid   stone   is   by  tar  the  commonest    kind. 

When  a  stone  is  formed  in  a  kidney  great  pain  in  the  loins  is  felt,  and  this 
becomes  agonising  when  the  stone  leaves  the  kidney  and  passes  through  one  of  the 
narrow  channels  leading  to  the  bladder.  The  pain  then  experienced  is  known  as 
Kidney  Colic.     It  ceases  when  the  stone  reaches  the  bladder. 

Once  in  the  bladder,  the  stone  may  be  passed  off  with  the  urine,  or  it  may  re- 
main and  become  larger  by  the  accumulation  of  deposits.  Sometimes  a  stone  will 
form   in  tin*  bladder  by  the  simple  gathering  together  of  particles  of  gravel. 

Persons  of  all  ages  may  suffer  from  stone  or  gravel.  Even  little  children  are 
not  exempt. 

When  a  stone  formed  in  the  kidneys  is  too  large  to  pass  through  the  passage 
leading  into  the  bladder,  the  passage  becomes  closed,  dropsy  sets  in,  and  the 
patient  may  die  in  a  few  hours. 

When  stones  remain  long  in  the  bladder  they  grow  to  a  great  size,  sometimes 
as  large  as  an  orange,  and  they  frequently  have  to  be  cut  out. 

The  following  symptoms  indicate  stone  or  gravel  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder : 
— Painful  itching  sensation ;  swelling  of  the  seat  of  pain ;  cramps  in  the  legs  and 
scrotum;  bearing  down  sensation  in  rectal  region;  escape  of  water,  involuntarily, 
in  drops;  great  agony  succeeding  successful  urination,  paroxysms  of  pain  from 
kidneys  to  bladder — "kidney  colic";  pain  and  difficulty  in  urinating,  with  sudden 
stoppages. 

TREATMENT.— The  only  rational  method  of  treatment  for  this  disease  is  to 
correct  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  thereby  removing  the  cause.  In  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  system  the  water  holds  the  solids  in  solution 
until  it  escapes  from  the  body.  In  disease  the  solids  are  deposited  in  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder. 

WARNER'S  SAFE  CURE 

restores  to  the  kidneys  their  natural  action,  relieves  congestion,  heals  the  wounded 
and  bleeding  mucous  membranes  of  the  urinary  system,  dissolves  the  stones  al- 
ready formed,  and  prevents  further  formation.  Warner's  Safe  Cure  is  uie  only 
remedy  in  the  world  which  has  this  power  and  if  the  case  is  amenable  to  any 
medicinal   form  of  treatment,   it  will  ultimately  effect  a  cure. 

BLADDER   DISEASE. 

Inflammation  or  Catarrh  of  the  Bladder  (Cystitis)  is  usually  due  to  long  reten- 
tion of  urine;  the  effect  of  irritating  drugs;  stricture;  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tate gland;  irritation  caused  by  stone  or  gravel,  or  by  the  careless  use  of  a  cathe- 
ter ;  exposure  to  cold ;  decomposition  of  urine  caused  by  its  retention,  etc. 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  complaint — Acute  and  Chronic — the  latter  being 
peculiar  to  elderly  people.  It  is  commoner  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  in  cold 
than  in  warm  climates ;  in  males  than  in  females.  It  is  always  dependent 
upon  some  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urinet  or  upon  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
urinary  organs.  The  Bladder  not  being  entirely  emptied,  the  water  retained  de- 
composes. 

The  kidneys  are  generally  seriously  involved  in  the  mischief,  the  catarrh  being 
usually  a  secondary  symptom  of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  unless  these  are  re- 
stored to  their  natural  condition  a  cure  cannot  be  effected. 

Warner's  Safe  Cure  corrects  the  unnatural  condition  of  the  kidneys,  prevents 
the  formation  of  pus  and  mucus  by  healing  the  inflamed  membranes,  and  causes 
the  water  to  become  normal. 

A  treatise  containing  many  letters  from  people  who  have  been  cured  of  Stone, 
Gravel  and  Bladder  Disease  will  be  sent  post  free  by  H.  H.  Warner  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Australasian  Branch,  Melbourne. 


For  mutual   advantage,   when  you   write  to  an   advertiser,   please   mention   the    Review  of    Kpvifwt 


I'm   the 

Robur    Tea  Girl ! 


Have  you  ever  noticed 
what  a  beautiful  goldeii  color 
Robur  tea  turns  when  you 
put  milk  in  it  ?—  that's  a  sign 
that  it's  good,  you  know  ! 
Common  teas,  or  teas  that  have 
been  faked  in  any  way  have  as 
a  rule,  a  dark  bluish  tinge  ;  and 
now  about  the  flavor  of  Robur, 
of  course  you've  noticed  how 
rich  and  soft  and  mellow  it  is 
— just  like  velvet  on  your 
tongue — that's     because     it's 

pure  tea — by  the  way,  have 
you  ever  tried  the  No.  1 
Grade?  My  word,  it  is  nice 
tea  !     You  ought  to  try  it. 


Miss  Irene  Dillon,    Phot'd  by  S:.  •  Mtth, 
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tea 
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